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Superb  Coin  Values! 
Desirable  Numismatic  Books! 
Interesting  Articles! 


Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  tor  your  con¬ 
venience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  )ust  put  “same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
VVe  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $3  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department— TOLL 
FREE — at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire  residents 
call  collect  603-569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  Coins  sent  in  sealed 
PCGS  holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with 
and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee 
to  be  effective.  Grading  is  a  subjective  description 
that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to 
the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 


tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions 
which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today.  All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  forever. 

4.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

5.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

6.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to 
you. 

7.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 


quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 

8.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculat- 
ed-55.  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70. 
Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through  Proof-70. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  con¬ 
servative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  .we  have 
found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded  higher  else¬ 
where.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected  by  our  30-day 
money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
pleasing  customers  for  many  years! 

9.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  mem¬ 

bers  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association  (life 
members),  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bowers  served 
as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members 
have  likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hob¬ 
by  and  profession  for  many  years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 

to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  cata¬ 
logues  to  you!  just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 


ferred  rate  Subscription  A . $15.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 27.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 38.00 


Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B . $39.00 

Double  Subscription  BB . 74.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 106.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter) 

to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

C^njtia  jnd  Menico — .ill  publications 

By  rp^ular  mail  65.00 

'irsf  115.00 

()fhrt  fofpijjn  address — all  publications 

Bv  renular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 


1bR6  hy  Bowers  and  Merena  Ciallerips,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review 


Q.  David  BiAverv 


Welcome  to  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  63.  As  we  go  to  press,  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62  is  still  "in  circulation,"  so  we  can't 
give  you  a  full  report  on  how  well  it  did — except  to  say  that  when 
it  first  came  out,  all  of  our  incoming  telephone  lines  were  busy, 
and  we  received  a  pile  of  mail  that  the  postman  couldn't  be¬ 
lieve!  Thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  sent  in  orders. 

Our  present  issue  is  crammed  with  good  buys  in  just  about 
every  category  imaginable,  from  half  cents  to  double  eagles, 
from  British  crowns  to  Mexican  dollars.  Check  each  and  every 
page  carefully,  and  then  send  us  an  order  for  the  items  of  greatest 
interest.  Each  and  every  coin  is  guaranteed  to  please.  If  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  you  are  not  completely  delighted  with  any 
purchase — ^with  its  surface  appearance,  grade,  quality,  or  any  oth¬ 
er  aspect— just  return  it  within  30  days  of  receipt,  and  an  in¬ 
stant  refund  is  yours  without  question.  Since  1953  we  have  been 
keeping  discriminating  numismatists  happy,  and  we'll  do  our 
best  to  keep  you  happy  as  well!  Our  motto,  "Your  Friends  in 
the  Rare  Coin  Business,"  has  true  meaning. 

A  toll-free  line  has  been  installed  in  our  Order  Department 
especially  for  use  with  Rare  Coin  Review  clients  (the  line  is  not 
connected  to  our  Research  Department,  our  Auction  Depart¬ 
ment,  etc.,  but  is  installed  only  in  our  Order  Department).  We 
invite  you  to  use  it  for  orders  only.  The  toll-free  number  (for  use 
in  states  outside  of  New  Hampshire)  is:  1-800-222-5993.  For  all 
other  business,  continue  using  our  regular  number  which  is 
(603)  569-5095.  We  are  just  a  telephone  call  away,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  reserve  anything  from  this  issue,  give  our  new  toll- 
free  number  a  try! 

One  of  the  great  success  stories  of  the  year  is  our  "Kings- 
wood"  holders  series.  These  holders,  custom-crafted  of  sturdy 
Lucite,  and  gold-imprinted,  are  the  ideal  way  to  protect,  store, 
and  beautifully  display  your  collection.  They  have  been  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  each  time  we  get  a  shipment,  it  sells  out  quickly!  As 
we  go  to  press,  we  are  well  stocked,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  fill  orders  upon  receipt.  Any  back  orders  will  be  taken  care 
of  as  soon  as  we  get  new  supplies.  Check  the  "Kingswood" 
descriptions  in  this  issue. 

Grading  is  a  topic  which  has  been  in  the  news  for  much  of 
the  past  year  or  two,  with  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  now  having  11  obverse  and  11  reverse  grades  (for  a  total 
of  121  possibilities)  in  the  Uncirculated  category  alone,  and  with 
many  different  grading  services  springing  up,  and  with  all  sorts 
of  claims.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  grading  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  even  the  experts  are  apt  to  vary.  In  our  last  is¬ 
sue  we  mentioned  a  survey  conducted  by  the  editor,  Kevin  Foley, 
of  the  Centinel,  journal  of  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety,  who  sent  10  coins  to  four  different  professional  grading 
services— and  in  not  a  single  instance  did  all  four  services  agree! 
In  fact,  in  one  instance,  the  grading  for  a  1919  quarter  dollar 
ranged  all  the  way  from  AU-55  to  MS-65  on  a  single  coin.  In 
another  instance,  a  coin  with  a  "guaranteed  grade"  was  sealed 
in  a  holder,  was  then  removed  from  the  holder,  and  resubmit¬ 
ted  to  the  grading  service— and  when  it  came  back  it  was  two 
points  lower.  Added  to  that  is  the  situation  that  grading  is  only 
a  part  of  the  value  of  a  coin.  A  coin  can  be  "  technically"  MS- 


63,  but  have  the  value  of  just  an  AU-55  coin,  according  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association's  brochure  and  grading,  if 
the  surfaces  are  below  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  a  really 
select  MS-63  coin  can  have  a  value  approaching  an  MS-65  ex¬ 
ample.  The  bottom  line  of  all  this  is  that  when  you  buy  coins, 
don't  be  a  slave  to  numbers,  for  you  do  not  want  to  amass  a 
holding  of  MS-63  coins,  for  example,  which  are  technically  MS- 
63  but  have  substantially  lower  values.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na  Galleries,  we  feel  our  grading  expertise  is  second  to  none. 
Dave  Bowers  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  Official  American 
Numismatic  Association  Standards  for  Grading  United  States 
Coins.  Perhaps  no  better  record  of  success  can  be  pointed  out 
than  our  grading  of  the  $25,000,000  Garrett  Collection,  involv¬ 
ing  over  2,500  lots,  of  which  the  grading  of  just  one  single  piece 
was  questioned!  When  Tom  Becker,  Ray  Merena,  Bob  Rubel, 
Dave  Bowers,  and  the  other  professional  numismatists  on  our 
staff  select  coins  for  our  inventory,  we  check  them  over  careful¬ 
ly.  Not  only  does  the  technical  grade  have  to  be  right,  in  our 
opinion,  but  we  also  insist  on  an  attractive  surface,  a  nice  strike, 
and  a  coin  which  is  aesthetically  appealing.  There  is  quite  a 
market  in  "sight  unseen"  coins  bearing  various  certifications. 
Much  of  this  market  is  investor-oriented,  for  few  investors  are 
aware  that  technical  grade  is  only  one  of  several  determinants 
of  a  coin's  value.  For  our  money,  we  will  not  buy  coins  sight 
unseen,  and  we  don't  expect  you  to  either!  Sometimes  we  have 
to  look  through  10,  20,  or  even  more  coins,  each  with  the  same 
technical  grade,  to  find  a  single  piece  which  meets  our  exact¬ 
ing  specifications!  We  don't  expect  you  to  buy  coins  sight  un¬ 
seen.  For  this  reason,  each  and  every  coin  we  sell,  including 
those  with  ANACS  and  P.C.G.S.  certificates,  is  completely  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  personal  satisfaction.  Not  only  must  you  be  pleased 
with  the  technical  grade,  but  you  must  be  pleased  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  surface  (the  toning,  the  lustre,  etc.),  the 
strike,  the  centering,  the  planchet  quality,  and  all  other  aspects! 
As  noted,  each  and  every  coin  is  subject  to  a  30-day  return. 

Personal  service  is  a  rare  commodity  in  today's  world,  but 
personal  service  is  exactly  what  you  get  when  you  deal  with 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  Whether  you  want  to  drop 
a  note  to  Dave  Bowers  (editor  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review)  on  a 
research  matter,  or  whether  you  have  a  question  about  a  $10 
item,  you  will  receive  a  personal  reply.  Speaking  of  personal 
service,  nowhere  in  the  coin  hobby  is  service  more  personal 
than  with  two  things  we  offer:  Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
and  our  Want  List  Department. 

Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  directed  by  Brenda  Quin- 
by,  is  designed  for  the  serious  collector  who  wishes  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  beautiful  collection  of  coins  over  a  period  of  time.  It  may 
be  a  set  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  it  may  be  a  display  of  United 
States  coins  by  design  type,  it  may  be  a  set  of  20th-century  gold 
coins,  or  it  may  be  a  collection  of  commemoratives.  We  have 
several  "standard"  programs,  plus  our  Custom  Program.  Bren¬ 
da  will  discuss  with  you  your  personal  interest  and  will  keep 
a  list  on  hand  of  what  you  have  and  what  you  need  to  com¬ 
plete  your  set.  Each  month  (or  other  interval  of  your  choice)  she 
will  send  you  coins  you  need,  each  piece  being  subject  to  our 
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regular  guarantee.  In  this  way,  you  have  "first  pick"  of  the  old- 
time  collections  and  other  properties  we  acquire  here  deep  in 
the  heart  of  New  England.  And,  you  skip  the  fuss  and  bother 
of  sold-out  letters,  exasperating  searches,  etc.  If  you  are  a  busy 
person  and  would  like  to  avail  yourself  of  this  service,  just  mark 
"C.P.P.  information"  on  your  order  blank,  and  Brenda  will  be 
in  touch!  You  are  not  incurring  an  obligation.  You  can  discon¬ 
tinue  your  participation  at  any  time,  simply  by  paying  any  bal¬ 
ance  due. 

Our  Want  List  Department,  directed  by  Liz  Arlin,  is  designed 
to  help  you  acquire  particularly  scarce,  rare,  and  important 
pieces  for  your  collection.  If  you  have  had  a  want  list  on  file 
with  us,  you  know  how  active  Liz  is  in  tracking  down  your  needs! 
Send  a  list  of  key  pieces  you  are  seeking — say,  coins  worth  a 
few  hundred  dollars  each  or  more — and  the  approximate  grades 
desired,  to  the  personal  attention  of  Liz  Arlin,  and  Liz  will  start 
searching  on  your  behalf.  There  is  absolutely  no  obligation  to 
make  a  purchase;  there  is  just  the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  you 
desire! 

Participating  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  or  having 
your  want  list  on  file  with  Liz  Arlin  is  just  like  your  having  a 
desk  right  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  As  collections 
come  and  go,  you  have  first  choice  of  the  things  you  need! 

This  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  has  many  wonderful  buys. 
Our  entire  Order  Department— myself,  Mary  Lou  Barrett,  Bren¬ 
da  Quinby,  Cindy  Joseph,  and  Liz  Arlin— looks  forward  to  your 
order!  Let  us  help  you  build  a  collection  which  you  will  enjoy 
and  will  be  proud  to  own  and  display. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Thomas  J.  Becker 

Senior  Numismatist 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


A  Bargain  1922  MS-63  Dollar! 


We  really  appreciate  the  great  response  we  receive  from  each 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  Our  mail  box  is  jammed  with 
orders  within  days  of  mailing  each  issue,  and  thus  business  is 
booming! 

As  a  positive  way  of  saying  "thank  you"  for  your  continued 
patronage  we  would  like  to  make  the  following  special  offer. 

In  the  previous  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offered  a 
very  nice  selection  of  1922  Peace  dollars  in  MS-63  condition 
priced  at  $89  each,  and  our  stock  was  sold  out  in  a  matter  of  days. 

From  a  nice  old-time  New  England  estate,  we  have  purchased 
some  beautiful  examples  of  the  1922  Peace  dollar.  Each  coin  fea¬ 
tures  frosty,  brilliant  surfaces  with  a  minimum  of  bagmarks  or 
abrasions.  These  are  wonderful  coins  to  include  in  a  quality  type 
set  or  date  collection,  but  they  are  not  for  sale  for  $89.  However, 
if  you  order  $100  or  more  worth  of  books  or  coins  from  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  you  can  purchase  one  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  1922  Peace  dollars  in  MS-63  condition  for  fust  $49!  As  an 
extra  bonus,  we  will  send  you  your  new  acquisition  housed  in 
a  deluxe  Capital  brand  plastic  holder  that  will  "show  off"  and 
protect  your  coin  for  many  years  to  come. 

Please  limit  requests  for  the  1922  Peace  dollar  at  this  special 
price  of  $49  to  one  per  order,  and  remember  that  your  order 
of  books  or  coins  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  must 
total  $100  or  more  (excluding  the  price  of  the  Peace  dollar)  in 
order  to  qualify  for  this  special  offer. 


Alan  V.  Weinberg  Comments  on  the  Massachusetts  Silver  Renaissance 


The  following  commentary  is  from  Alan  V!  Wein¬ 
berg,  the  well-known  collector  and  expert  in  the 
field  of  early  American  and  colonial  coins,  tokens, 
and  medals: 

For  years  I  have  specialized  in  building  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Massachusetts  colonial  silver  coinage— 
New  England,  Willow,  Pine,  and  Oak  Tree  pieces. 
These  pieces  are  classic  American  coinage,  our  first 
American  coinage,  each  piece  with  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  "personality."  Most  are  scarce  but  not  so 
rare  as  to  preclude  the  determined  collector  of  even 
modest  financial  means  from  building  a  represen¬ 
tative  collection. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  die  varieties  and  die  states 
which  should  interest  the  many  colonial  coin 
specialists  and  other  specialists  (such  as  in  half 
cents,  large  cents.  Capped  Bust  half  dollars)  in  our 
hobby.  There  is  even  a  fine  reference  with  exten¬ 
sive  plates,  by  Syney  P.  Noe,  on  the  series,  with  a 
follow-up  by  the  late  Dick  Picker,  the  latter  in  the 
1976  Studies  on  Money  in  Early  America,  published 
buy  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 

Yet,  for  years  Massachusetts  silver  coinage  type 
and  variety  collecting  has  taken  a  "back  seat"  to 
the  collecting  of  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Fugio, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont  coppers.  Vermont  cop- 
pc-rs  have  approached  $10,000  for  rare  varieties. 
New  Jersey  cfjppc'rs  have  far  exceeded  $10,000  for 


rare  varieties— indeed  even  nice  Very  Fine  and  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  common  varieties  are  purchased  for 
the  better  part  of  $500  now.  A  well<irculated  Mass¬ 
achusetts  half  cent— a  rare  variety— just  sold  in  your 
Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  Sale,  November  1984,  Lot 
2756,  for  an  astounding  $5,500.  And,  1  could  go 
on  and  on. 

A  recently-developed  renaissance  has  occurred 
in  the  collecting  of  Massachusetts  silver.  It  began 
slowly  at  first  and  is  now  heating  up. 

For  years,  Lester  Merkin  has  been  carefully  buy¬ 
ing  choice  and  rare  Massachusetts  silver  varieties 
for  an  exclusive  and  apparently  long-term,  dis¬ 
criminating  client.  (Refer  to  Mayflower's  Stearns,  De¬ 
cember  1966,  Lots  3  and  12;  Stack's  June  1973  sale. 
Lot  771  at  $32,000;  your  own  Carrett/The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Sale  III,  October  1980,  Lots  1201 
at  $75,000,  1206  at  $13,000,  1208  at  $21,000,  and 
1227  at  $5,000). 

A  private  New  York  collector  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  has,  for  years,  been  building  a  complete 
collection  of  Noe  varieties.  Now  I  find  the  serious 
collector  from  Pennsylvania  entering  the  fray- 
bidding  both  at  auction  (such  as  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  sale  of  the  Ingle  Collection,  September 
1986,  Lot  654;  Stack's  September  1986  sale.  Lot  970) 
and  buying  at  shows  through  the  prominent  deal¬ 
er,  Anthony  Terranova.  Another  long-time  collec¬ 


tor,  a  New  York  numismatist,  told  me  of  his  recent 
buying  efforts  in  the  field  of  Massachusetts  silver. 
A  prominent  colonial  specialist  living  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  recently  sold  his  personal  collection  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  silver  varieties  for  well  into  six  figures— to 
a  yet  undisclosed  party— and  he  is  starting  new  on 
a  second  collection.  Another  numismatist,  a  New 
York  professional,  for  several  years  has  made  a 
speciality  of  buying  nice  Massachusetts  silver 
coinage. 

It  only  takes  a  few  new  entries  in  the  market  to 
cause  choice  or  rare  variety  Massachusetts  silver 
to  skyrocket  in  value  and  rapidly  dissappear  from 
the  marketplace.  This  may  now  be  occurring. 

Now  I  rub  my  hands  in  glee  over  the  treasure  of 
Massachusetts  silver  I  have  already  accumulated  for 
years.  And  yet  I  dread  the  rapid,  imminent,  and  un¬ 
avoidable  price  rise  and  the  severe  competition  for 
the  really  choice  pieces  that  become  available  each 
year. 

All  of  this  proves  that  there  are  "hidden  values" 
among  our  American  coinage.  American  coinage- 
coinage  that  satisfies  both  the  "academic"  side  of 
numismatics  and  the  "investment"  aspect  so  over¬ 
emphasized  today. 

Best  wishes, 

Alan  V.  Weinberg 
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Last  Chance  to  Order  at  the  Issue  Price! 


lEFFERSON  DAVIS  and  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  MEDALS 

Designed  by  Frank  Casparro 


The  new  medals  by  Frank  Casparro,  who  for  many  years  served  as  Chief 
Engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint,  have  arrived,  and  they  are  beauties!  Each 
has  a  Gem  Proof  surface,  is  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  and  contains  one  ounce 
of  .999  fine  silver!  No  more  than  1,000  will  be  struck  of  each  issue,  thus 
insuring  they  will  forever  be  rare! 

The  first  medal  pictures  on  the  obverse  Jefferson  Davis,  who  served  as 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  from  1861  to  1865.  The  sec¬ 
ond  features  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
time.  *• 

The  total  issue  of  each  of  the  medals,  Lincoln  and  Davis,  will  be  limited 
to  the  first  1,000  orders  received  for  each  during  the  year  1986.  So,  if  you 
want  to  order  at  the  issue  price,  do  so  immediately,  for  once  January  1,  1987 
rolls  by,  they  will  no  longer  be  available  at  the  issue  price.  Rather,  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  $10  premium!  Here's  how  the  ordering  works:  During  the  year 
1986  we  will  receive  orders,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  1,000  pieces.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  ordered  falls  below  the  1,000  mark,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
strike  100  pieces  for  our  "stock,"  so  these  will  be  available  to  those  order¬ 
ing  them  later,  but  in  no  event  will  the  production  exceed  1,000  pieces— 
thus  ensuring  their  rarity. 

The  price  for  each  medal  is  $29.95  postpaid,  a  low  figure  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  limited  mintage,  the  cost  of  the  original  dies,  the  original  art,  and 
the  work  of  Frank  Casparro.  In  case  you  are  interested,  our  past  medals  have 


not  been  profitable  to  us.  We  issue  these,  with  our  company  logotype  on 
the  reverse,  as  numismatic  mementos  which  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  prized  numismatic  items. 

To  order  your  Lincoln  or  Davis  medal,  just  order  Stock  No.  M-8  (for  Lin¬ 
coln)  or  Stock  No.  M-9  (for  Davis),  enclose  $29.95  for  each  medal  desired, 
or  order  Stock  No.  M-10,  a  Special  Offer  for  the  pair,  just  $55.  You  may  or¬ 
der  as  many  Lincoln  and  Davis  medals  as  you  want,  singly,  pairs,  as  you 
wish— subject  to  our  total  production  of  1,000  for  each  issue.  We  reserve 
the  right,  in  the  event  of  oversubscription,  to  apportion  orders  so  that  single 
orders  are  filled  before  orders  for  two,  five,  or  other  quantities  are  taken  care 
of. 

We  are  proud  of  these  gorgeous  medals,  and  Dave  Bowers  and  other  staff 
members  have  ordered  them,  as  have  many  of  our  clients. 

President  Lincoln  silver  medal.  Gem  Proof.  Stock  No.  M-8  $29.95  (if  or¬ 
dered  before  January  1,  1987;  after  that  date  the  price  is  $39.95,  if  any  are 
available). 

President  Davis  silver  medal.  Gem  Proof.  Stock  No.  M-9  $29.95  (if  or¬ 
dered  before  January  1,  1987;  after  that  date  the  price  is  $39.95,  if  any  are 
available). 

Special  Offer:  Pair  of  Lincoln  and  Davis  medals.  Stock  No.  M-10  $55. 

(This  special  offer  will  be  discontinued  on  January  1,  1987;  after  this  date, 
medals  are  available  singly  for  $39.95  each,  which  comes  to  $79.90  for  the 
pair — which  shows  you  really  save  money  if  you  order  one  or  more  pairs  now!) 


For  those  who  want  to  order  complete  sets,  we 
have  on  hand  the  following  medals  from  the  past. 
Each  medal  is  one  ounce  silver,  .999  fine.  Gem 
Proof. 

1983  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  Obverse  with  por¬ 
trait  of  Virgil  Michael  Brand  and  surrounding  in¬ 
scription.  Reverse  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries'  logotype  and  identification,  1983  date. 
Engraved  by  Frank  Gasparro,  as  are  all  of  the  me¬ 
dals  in  this  series.  (Stock  No.  M-1)  $49.95. 

1984  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  With  the  same 
obverse  as  preceding,  but  with  the  1984-dated  re¬ 
verse.  (Stock  No.  M-2)  $55.00. 

1984  SALUTE  TO  THE  OLYMPICS  MEDAL.  A 
medal  of  rare  beauty  showing  a  goddess  holding 
a  wreath  aloft  over  an  Olympic  runner,  with  the 
Greek-style  amphitheatre.  Of  all  medals  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  honor  of  the  Olympic  Games,  this  has 
to  be  one  of  the  finest!  (Stock  No.  M-3)  $45.00. 

1983  AUCTION  PROGRAM  MEDAL  WITH  1984 
REVERSE.  The  magnificent  sales  conducted  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1983  were  memorialized  on  a  1984- 


Past  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals 

dated  medal  by  Frank  Gasparro.  The  obverse  shows 
a  goddess  holding  a  banner  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  auction  sales  conducted,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  standard  Bowers  and  Merena  die  with 
a  1984  date.  (Stock  No.  M-4)  $49.95. 

REAGAN  MEDAL.  Issued  during  the  1984 
presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Ronald  M.  Reagan.  (Stock  No.  M-5)  $49.95. 

WALTER  MONDALE.  Issued  during  the  1984 
presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Walter  Mondale.  (Stock  No.  M-6)  $49.95. 

FRANK  GASPARRO.  Issued  in  1985.  The  obverse 
features  Frank  Gasparro,  engraver  and  sculptor  of 
the  medal,  at  work  in  his  stucio.  (Stock  No.  M-7) 
$35.00. 


Plastic  Holders  for  Medals 

We  have  had  the  Capital  Plastic  Company  make 
for  us  two  sizes  of  custom  plastic  holders.  Each  is 
with  a  black  center  insert  to  highlight  the  Gem  Proof 
silver  medals.  These  are  ideal  for  display  or  stor¬ 
age.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  are  clearly  displayed. 


Single  Medal  Holder,  3x3  inches.  (Stock  No. 
MH-1)  $3.95. 

Holder  for  Four  Medals,  5x6  inches.  (Stock  No. 
MH-2)  $12.50. 

Note:  The  holders  do  not  indicate  the  title  of  the 
medal,  so  you  can  arrange  them  as  you  wish. 

A  Few  More  Words 

We  have  endeavored  to  issue  a  series  of  numis- 
matically  desirable  medals.  To  this  end,  we  pledge 
that  no  examples  will  be  restruck,  and  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  made  will  represent  the  total  limit  for  each 
issue.  Here  are  the  mintage  figures  for  the  earlier 
medals: 

1983  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  486  pieces 

1984  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  183  pieces 

1984  Olympic  Medal:  350  pieces 

1983/4  Auction  Program  Medal:  200  pieces 

1984  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  700 
pieces 

1984  Mondale  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  600 
pieces 

1985  Frank  Casparro  Medal:  320  pieces 
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Coins  for  Sale 


Note  concerning  ANACS  coins:  All 
coins  marked  "ANACS"  bear  recent 
(1985-1986)  certificates. 

Colonial  and  Early 
American  Coins 

Classic  Washington  Success  Token 


(1793?)  Washington  Success  Token.  Small  size 
(20mm.)  Baker-267.  About  Uncirculated.  Reed¬ 
ed  edge.  Struck  in  brass,  with  no  trace  of  sil¬ 
vering.  Pleasing  surfaces.  Much  mint  lustre 
surrounds  the  peripheries  and  blends  with  nat¬ 
ural  toning  at  the  centers.  It  is  a  well  struck  ex¬ 
ample  overall,  though  a  bit  of  typical  softness 
shows  at  the  center  on  the  reverse. 

The  small  planchet  variety  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Success  Token  is  a  Rarity-5  item,  with  few¬ 
er  than  200  specimens  known  in  all  grades.  This 
one  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest. 

This  famous  token  will  be  a  highly  prized  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  collection  of  early  American  coins 
or  specialized  Washington  pieces.  .  .  .995.00 


Superb  1795  Liberty  and  Security  Penny 


(1795)  Washington  Liberty  and  Security  Penny. 
Baker-30.  Uncirculated.  Struck  in  copper.  Traces 
of  mint  red  cling  to  the  surfaces,  mostly  on  the 
obverse  around  the  bust  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  lettering.  It  is  a  far  above  average 
example  and  one  of  the  most  impressive  coins 
associated  with  Washington's  memory. 

The  edge  of  this  issue  bears  the  inscription 
AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL 
NATIONS.  A  uniformed  bust  of  Washington 

faces  left  .  1,295.00 

1773  Virginia  Halfpenny.  MS-63.  Period  after  CE- 
ORGIVS.  This  coin  has  fiery  orange  mint  lustre 

and  is  a  premium  piece . 695.00 

1783  Nr/va  Constellatio.  Very  Good.  Small  U.S., 
pfjjnted  rays  Pleasing  surfaces,  though  the  in 


scription  U.S.  at  the  center  on  the  reverse  is  a 

trifle  weak  . 79.00 

1785  Immune  Columbia.  George  III  obverse.  Very 
Good.  Medium  brown  surfaces  are  attractive 
overall,  with  only  a  single  tiny  gouge  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  near  the  center  worthy  of  mention.  As  al¬ 
ways  for  this  rare  muling,  the  central  features 
are  softly  defined,  though  on  this  piece  the  date 
is  full  and  bold,  as  is  most  of  the  lettering  that 
circles  the  perimeter . 2,350.00 


1786  Vermont.  "Baby  Head."  Ryder-9.  VFEF.  The 
legend  and  the  date  are  sharply  defined,  as  are 
most  of  the  features  of  the  "baby  head."  The 
few  stray  planchet  flaws  on  the  reverse  do  not 
detract  from  the  desirability  of  this  rarity.  It  is 
a  pleasing  example  of  the  variety  .  .  1,995.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  bust  left.  Very  Fine. 
Features  are  lightly  defined,  as  always,  for  the 
dies  were  not  sharply  detailed.  Although  the 
planchet  is  quite  porous,  the  offered  coin  ranks 
among  the  finest  known  . 995.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Small  planchet.  Very  Fine. 
This  issue  was  apparently  struck  over  another 
coin  or  was  produced  on  a  planchet  of  a  smaller 
diameter  than  normal.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
item  as  such  . 1,295.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Very  Fine.  Struck  on  a 

defective  planchet,  resulting  in  several  areas  of 
lamination  around  the  peripheries  and  a  rath¬ 
er  large  indentation  on  the  obverse  (as  struck). 
Without  those  defects,  this  piece  would  certainly 
be  worthy  of  a  four-figure  sum . 395.00 

1787  Vermont.  Ryder-13.  Extremely  Fine.  Here  is 

a  lovely  example  of  the  classic  BRITANNIA  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  issue  is  grad¬ 
ed  by  the  obverse  only,  as  the  reverse  on  all 
specimens  is  weakly  defined . 495.00 

1788  Vermont.  Ryder-31.  George  III.  Very  Fine. 
Sharply  struck  on  the  obverse  (the  side  by  which 


NEW  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  FOR 
ORDERS! 
1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for 
states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is 
connected  with  our  Order  Department 
only  (not  with  our  Research  Department, 
Auction  Department,  etc.)  and  is  for  ord¬ 
ers  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other 
business,  use  our  regular  number,  which  is 
603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our 
new  toll-free  number  a  call! 


this  Ryder  number  must  be  graded),  with  the 
always  weak  Vermont  reverse.  It  is  another  clas¬ 
sic  issue  within  the  series  . 795.00 


1787  Massachusetts  Rarity 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  arrows  va-  ! 
riety.  Ryder-2a-F.  Very  Good  to  Fine.  This  im¬ 
portant  offering  traces  its  pedigree  to  the  famous 
Virgil  Brand  collection.  The  "transposed  arrows" 
piece  is  the  most  famous  rarity  among  Massa¬ 
chusetts  copper  coins  of  the  1787-1788  era. 

Dark  brown  surfaces  complement  sharply 
struck  features  and  a  bold  date.  Such  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  on  this  issue,  as  the  arrows 
in  the  eagle's  right  talon  (as  opposed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties  with  the  arrows  in  the  eagle's  left 
talon)  need  to  be  clearly  evident  to  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  the  significance  of  the  variety.  There  is  a  bit 
of  granularity  in  the  fields  which  is  the  result 
of  a  poor  grade  of  copper  composition  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  a  deterent. 

The  addition  of  this  coin  will  automatically 
elevate  the  collection  of  its  next  owner  into  the 
front  rank.  It  is  a  seldom  seen  issue  that  appears 
only  when  great  collections  are  dispersed. 

We  proudly  present  this  landmark  coin  for 

the  very  reasonable  sum  of  . 5,750.00 

1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York).  Seated  figure  fac¬ 
ing  right.  Extremely  Fine.  Naturally  toned  in  a 
pleasing  shade  of  light  brown  overall.  Every  fea¬ 
ture  is  boldly  struck,  including  the  date  (which 
is  easily  recognizable  in  spite  of  a  slightly  off 
center  strike  to  the  upper  right).  On  many  speci¬ 
mens  the  date  is  illegible  due  to  either  weak¬ 
ness  or  off  center  striking. 

Nova  Eborac  coinage  rarely  appears  this  nice. 
Here's  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  collector  of 
early  American  coinage  in  general  .  1,295.00 
1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York).  Large  head  varie¬ 
ty  (with  a  seated  figure  facing  left).  Very  Good. 
This  variety  is  a  rarity  in  any  grade.  In  spite  of 
a  somewhat  porous  surface,  it  is  a  major  find 
for  the  specialist.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  as 
always  . 495.00 


Half  Cents 

CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 

1828  13  Stars.  Choice  EF-45.  Perfect  for  typellS.OO 


1829  Choice  EF-45 . 115.00 

1834  EF-40 . 99.00 


Order  Early 
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BRAIDED  HAIR  TYPE 

1853  AU-50.  The  classic  Braided  Hair  type165.00 

1854  MS-63.  ANACS.  Medium  brown  natural  mint 

is  highlighted  by  shades  of  iridescence  in  the 
fields.  It  is  an  extremely  well  struck  example, 
with  every  feature  showing  full  detail.  Mintage 
was  a  mere  55,358  pieces  . 745.00 

Large  Cents 

Superb  1795  Cent 


1795  Sheldon-76-b.  Choice  AU-55.  ONE  CENT  high 
in  wreath.  Sharply  struck.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  are  immaculate.  Every  feature  is  sharply 
struck,  except  for  just  a  bit  of  trivial  weakness 
showing  at  the  denticles  at  the  11:00  position 
on  the  obverse  and  the  corresponding  position 
on  the  reverse.  Few  existing  specimens  could 
match  this  specimen . 2,975.00 

Classic  1820  Cent 

1820  MS-63.  Pleasing  medium  brown  surfaces.  Ex¬ 
tremely  sharply'struck  on  both  sides,  though 
some  of  the  stars  surrounding  the  obverse  rim 
a  a  trifle  soft.  Newcomb-13,  a  well-known  die 
variety  characterized  by  a  series  of  diebreaks 
connecting  all  of  the  stars  and  the  date.  Many 
surviving  Mint  State  pieces  of  this  variety  trace 
their  pedigree  to  the  "Randall  hoard"  of  early 


large  cents . 525.00 

1832  EF-45 . 95.00 


1837  MS-63.  ANACS.  Newcomb-10,  recognizable 
by  a  small  break  at  the  rim  between  the  1  of 
the  date  and  the  first  star.  Naturally  toned  sur¬ 
faces  are  enhanced  by  traces  of  mint  red  with¬ 
in  the  protected  surfaces  around  the  devices. 
It  is  sharply  struck,  with  immaculate  surfaces. 
This  die  combination  was  also  used  to  strike 


Proof  cents  (from  perfect  dies) . 995.00 

1845  Choice  AU-55.  ANACS . 195.00 


1846  MS-60.  Newcomb-1.  Sharply  struck.  Medium 

brown  coloration  is  complemented  by  glowing 
hues  of  blue  and  pink  upon  reflection  in  the 
light.  It  is  a  beautiful  example . 350.00 

1847  Choice  EF-45.  $79;  AU-50  . 139.00 

1848  AU-50.  Reddish  brown  natural  toning.  A  bor¬ 
derline  Mint  State  example . 139.00 

1851  Choice  AU-55  $149;  MS-60  . 325.00 

1852  Choice  AU-55  $149;  MS-60  . 325.00 

1853  MS-60  $325;  Mint  State-64,  ANACS  graded 

MS-63/65  . 895.00 

1854  MS-63  . 595.00 

1855  Upright  5s.  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  $79; 

MS-60 . 325.00 

1856  Slant  5.  About  Uncirculated-50  $129;  Choice 

AU-55  . 195.00 


Small  Cents 

INDIAN  CENTS 


Superb  1859 


Indian  Cent 


1859  MS-65.  Full  mint  lustre.  The  first  year  of  the 
Indian  cent  motif.  This  date  is  a  distinctive  one- 


year  only  type,  with  the  reverse  showing  a  lau¬ 
rel  wreath.  In  the  following  year,  the  wreath  was 
changed  to  oak  leaves  and  an  ornamental  shield 

was  positioned  at  the  top  .  1,995.00 

1863  MS-64.  Attractive  pink  and  golden  iridescence 
highlights  natural  mint  lustre.  It  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  the  copper-nickel  Indian  cent 


(struck  from  1860  to  1864) . 495.00 

1865  MS-63 . 229.00 

1874  MS-60  . 120.00 

1879  MS-63.  ANACS . 189.00 

1885  AU-50 . 23.00 

1898  Choice  AU-55 . 23.00 

1899  Choice  AU-55 . 23.00 


1901  Choice  AU-55.  Toned,  with  a  trace  of  mint  red, 
as  are  nearly  all  of  the  borderline  Mint  State  In¬ 
dian  cents  graded  Choice  AU-55  which  are  to 
follow . 19.00 


1902  Choice  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  .  49.00 

1903  Choice  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  ...  49.00 

1904  Choice  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55 .  19.00 

1907  Choice  AU-55.  Lightly  toned . 19.00 

1908  Choice  AU-55 . 19.00 

1909  MS-60 . 59.00 

LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909  MS-65 . 75.00 

1910-S  MS-63.  Full  mint  lustre.  $215;  MS-65.  Ab¬ 
solutely  outstanding  and  an  excellent  value  at 

just . 335.00 


1914-S  MS-60.  Lustrous  and  sharply  struck.  This  is¬ 
sue  is  one  of  the  unsung  rarities  in  the  series 
in  Mint  State.  Examples  with  full  mint  lustre  are 
elusive  and  in  great  demand  by  specialists.  Sur¬ 
faces  are  attractive,  with  only  light  flecks  keep¬ 
ing  it  from  a  higher  grade . 185.00 

1916  Matte  Proof-63.  The  strike  is  needle-sharp,  as 
characteristic  of  genuine  Matte  Proof  cents,  and 
the  edges  are  perfectly  squared.  Attractively 
toned  surfaces  cast  a  multicolored  glow,  with 
hues  of  sea  blue,  yellow,  and  orange.  Mintage 

was  a  mere  1,050  Proof  coins  . 995.00 

1919-D  MS-60.  Conservatively  graded,  with  full  mint 

lustre . 55.00 

1929-D  MS-65  . 159.00 

1942  Proof-65  . 55.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  Choice  AU-55.  Chocolate 
brown  natural  toning . 595.00 

Two-Cent  Pieces 

1864  Large  motto.  Choice  AU-55  $125;  MS-60. 
Sharply  struck  over  medium  brown  natural 


toning . 295.00 

1865  MS-60 . 295.00 

1867  Choice  AU-55  .  125.00 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1866  Choice  AU-55 . 65.00 

1867  Choice  AU-55  . 65.00 


Regrading  Solution? 

The  following  is  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Numismatic  News,  from  Carl  Agerbeck,  Dallas, 
Texas: 

"I  have  read  thousands  of  words  on  the  new 
American  Numismatic  Association  grades. 

"As  an  A.N.A.  member  of  many  years  standing, 
with  a  reasonable  number  of  old  ANACS  certifi¬ 
cates  in  my  collection,  I  believe  I  have  a  solution 
to  the  new/old  crisis. 

"Since  we  paid  the  A.N.A.  good  old  money  to 
receive  those  old  certificates,  and  the  A.N.A.  has 
seen  fit  to  change  the  old  grading  rules,  it  would 
seem  fair  that  the  A.N.A.  should  take  a  new  look 
at  ail  those  coins  free  of  charge  to  establish  their 
new  grades.  Otherwise,  I  will  always  wonder  if  my 
MS-63  might  be  an  MS-63/64,  -64/63  or  -64/64. 
I  have  a  like  question  about  my  MS-60s:  Are  they 
now  MS-61 /62s? 

"Since  I  know  the  A.N.A.  is  not  Santa  Claus  and 
would  never  give  "free"  rechecks,  I  think  the  least 
they  could  do  would  be  to  make  re-exams  at  one- 
half  the  normal  fee,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
old  certificate  is  shipped  along  with  the  coin  to 
prove  the  initial  grade. 

"This  would  also  provide  employment  for  a  lot 
of  graders  for  many  years,  provided  the  A.N.A.  can 
find  anyone  who  can  differentiate  an  MS-61/62  or 
-68/69  or  any  other  one-grade  difference  with 
consistency— I  sure  can't." 


Confederate  States  of  America  $100  Bills 


These  notes  were  issued  during  1862  and  feature 
an  interesting  vignette  of  Southern  plantation  life. 
As  the  note  states  in  fine  print,  the  Confederate 
States  will  pay  the  bearer  $100  with  interest  at  two 
cents  per  day.  Each  of  the  notes  we  offer  has 


been  stamped  on  the  reverse  showing  that  interest 
was  indeed  paid.  These  notes  are  crisp  Uncircu¬ 
lated  for  the  issue  and  are  certain  to  be  a  pleasing 
addition  to  your  collection.  Priced  at  just  $21.50 
each,  limit  one  per  order  please. 
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Lovely  NiS-b5  1869  Nickel  3c 


1869  MS-65.  Sharply  struck,  with  partial  wire  edge 


on  both  sides.  Full  mint  lustre . 995.00 

1873  Choice  AU-55  . 75.00 

1879  Proof-63.  ANACS.  Attractive . 675.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1851  MS-63.  Frosty,  with  a  hint  of  golden  toning 
$995;  MS-64  . 1,295.00 

Rare  MS-64  1851-0  Silver  Three-Cent 


1851-0  MS-64.  This  is  the  lone  branch  mint  trime. 
Numismatics  as  a  hobby  was  in  its  infancy  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1850s,  and  even  so,  mintmarks 
were  still  nearly  a  half  century  away  from  be¬ 
ing  numismatically  significant.  Although  the 
mintage  was  relatively  large  (720,000  struck), 
survival  was  simply  a  matter  of  chance.  Today, 
the  desirable  New  Orleans  Mint  issue  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  important  coins  of  the 
series  in  such  high  grade,  and  certainly  the  key 


to  the  Type  I  variety.  Here  is  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity.  Priced  realistically  at  ...  .  1,895.00 
1852  MS-64.  Sharply  struck.  Natural  mint  frost  is 
accented  with  a  pale  champagne  golden  glow. 
For  date  or  type,  this  specimen  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  match . 1,695.00 

1854  MS-64.  A  needle-sharp  strike  highlights  this 
specimen.  Natural  mint  lustre  is  enhanced  by 
splashes  of  dark  toning  on  either  side.  It  is  the 
first  year  of  the  important  Type  II  design,  with 
three  lines  bordering  the  star  on  the  obverse. 
Seldom  obtainable  in  such  superlative  condition 


. 1,995.00 

1856  EF-40.  Mottled  obverse  toning . 129.00 

1857  MS-63.  Sharply  struck.  Golden  toning  adds 
to  the  eye-appeal  of  this  treasure.  .  .  1,295.00 


1858  MS-64  to  MS-65.  Deep  gray  toning  surrounds 
the  peripheries.  The  centers  are  sharply  struck, 
highlighting  the  delicately  engraved  features. 
This  date  represents  the  final  year  of  the  Type 


II  trime  . 2,495.00 

1867  PR-63  ANACS . 995.00 


Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 


1882  MS-63.  ANACS.  Natural  mint  lustre.  $525; 


Proof-65.  ANACS.  Full  mint  brilliance  has  just 
a  hint  of  golden  toning.  Just  3,2(X)  Proof  presen¬ 
tation  pieces  struck . 2,395.00 

1883  MS-65.  The  final  year  of  the  Shield  nickel  mo¬ 
tif.  Lustrous  and  satinlike.  Immaculate  surfaces. 
Here  is  an  absolutely  breathtaking  example  of 
this  date .  1,795.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 

1883  Without  CENTS.  We  have  acquired  an  old- 
time  cache  of  several  dozen  Mint  State  exam¬ 
ples.  They  are  all  lustrous  and  attractive,  and 
conservatively  graded  $49;  MS-63  $89,  or  with 
ANACS  papers  (which  cost  us  over  $20,  plus 
handling)  at  just  $115;  MS-65 . 1,150.00 

1894  Proof-63.  ANACS  Proof-63/60 . 625.00 

1897  Choice  AU-55 . '.  .  79.00 

1899  MS-63.  ANACS . 359.00 

1900  MS-60 . 149.00 

1902  Choice  AU-55  $79;  another  grading  Choice 

AU-58,  a  borderline  Mint  State  example  at  just 
$99;  Proof-60.  ANACS . 295.00 

1903  Choice  AU-55  . 79.00 

1904  MS-63.  We  offer  a  delightful  ANACS-graded 

example  at . 359.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55 . 19.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55.  The  final  year  of  regular  issue 
Liberty  nickels . 79.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 

1913  Type  I.  An  important  one-year  only  type  that 
today  stands  as  a  classic  20th-century  design. 
MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 89.00 


A  Hoard  of  Pristine  1955  Proof  Sets  is  Discovered! 

And  YOU  Have  The  Chance  to  Buy  One  Coin 
and  Get  Four  Others  Free! 


Among  our  many  notable  purchases  of  1986  was  a  simply  extraordinary  group  of  nearly  200  1955  Proof  sets,  each  of  which  was  still  sealed  in  the  Mint 
box  of  issue.  Imagine.. .a  whole  trunk  load  of  coin  sets  that  no  one  had  examined  for  more  than  30  years! 

We  were  the  first  to  view  the  contents  of  each  box,  and  our  wish  that  the  coins  would  be  well-preserved  came  true!  Nearly  all  of  the  sets  were  simply 
pristine!  The  coins  had  survived  all  these  years  in  perfect  condition  and  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were  shipped  from  the  Mint! 

Next,  Tom  Becker,  our  Senior  Numismatist,  began  the  project  of  viewing  each  coin  carefully  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass.  Even  the  slightest  imperfection 
in  any  coin  disqualified  the  entire  set  from  this  offering.  The  rejected  sets  were  placed  to  one  side  and  later  wholesaled.  The  remaining  perfect  sets  were 
carefully  placed,  with  gloved  hands,  in  Capital  brand  plastic  holders  to  insure  that  each  piece  would  be  positively  protected  for  many  years  to  come. 

Each  of  these  1955  Proof  sets  easily  qualifies  for  our  grade  Proof-65.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  finer  quality  pieces  being  available  at  any  price! 

Rerenfly,  we  offered  a  single  1955  Franklin  half  dollar  for  $139,  and  our  stock  of  Proof-65  coins  has  sold  very  rapidly.  If  you  are  one  of  the  first  customers 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  you  can  purchase  an  entire  1955  Proof  set,  as  illustrated,  in  a  plastic  holder,  for  the  price  of  just  $139,  which  is  the  regular 
prire  for  the  half  dollar  alone!  Also,  as  a  souvenir,  we  will  send  along  the  original  little  box  that  the  Mint  used  to  package  this  set. 
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1913-D  Type  II.  MS-65.  Sharply  struck.  Immaculate 
surfaces  show  a  hint  of  pale  golden  iridescence 
around  the  peripheries.  While  the  mintage  of 
the  Denver  Mint  Buffalo  nickels  in  this  first  year 
was  relatively  large  (over  4  million  Type  II  pieces 
were  struck),  the  rate  of  attrition  was  much 
higher  than  their  parent  Mint  counterparts.  To¬ 
day,  this  issue  is  a  scarce  addition  to  the  series 
and  is  an  excellent  value  at  the  current  price 

of  only .  1,495.00 

1924  MS-60  . 67.00 

1928-D  MS-60  . 59.00 

1937  Proof-63.  ANACS.  Natural  mint  brilliance  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  faintest  possible  shades  of  violet 
and  champagne  on  deep  reflective  fields.  It  is 
a  wonderful  representative  of  the  Buffalo  nic¬ 
kel  type.  Only  5,769  Proofs  were  struck.  Con¬ 


sider  this  one  at  just . 1,895.00 

1938-D  Buffalo.  Golden  toning . 99.00 


JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1942  Type  I.  Proof-67  . 129.00 

1942  Type  II.  Proof-65.  Full  mint  brilliance.  This 
one-year  only  date  (as  a  Proof)  has  a  unique  po¬ 
sition  in  numismatics  as  the  first  coin  to  actu¬ 
ally  have  the  "P"  mintmark  designation.  Several 
outstanding  Proof^specimens  are  in  stock.  They 
rank  among  the  best  of  just  27,600  struck,  and 
we  offer  them  at  a  very  affordable  .  .  .425.00 


Half  Dimes 

Choice  AU  1795  Flowing  Hair 


1795  Valentine-4A.  Choice  AU-55.  Superbly  struck, 
with  each  delicate  strand  of  Liberty's  hair  clearly 
defined,  as  are  all  her  facial  features.  The  eagle 
on  the  reverse  shows  detail  that  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  though  characteristic  of  the  V-4  variety, 
the  breast  feathers  and  the  upper  tip  of  the  wings 
are  a  trifle  "rounded."  Light  gray  natural  ton¬ 
ing  blends  with  faint  golden  hues,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  maximum  definition  to  the  engraved 
features.  Overall,  the  surfaces  are  remarkably 
problem-free  and  attractive,  though  there  is  a 
small  contemporary  scratch  on  the  reverse  well 
concealed  beneath  the  toning. 

Valentine-4A  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  var¬ 
ieties  of  this  important  year.  A  telltale  diebreak 
at  the  obverse  rim  across  the  top  of  TY  in  LIB¬ 
ERTY  and  the  ninth  star  show,  and  delicate 
cracks  touch  most  of  the  remaining  stars  at  the 
right. 

If  you  seek  a  truly  outstanding  example  of  this 
Flowing  Hair  motif  on  the  half  dime  (represen¬ 
tative  of  our  nation's  first  silver  coinage  issues), 
then  carefully  consider  this  prize.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  another  example  of  similar 
calibre  appears,  and  this  piece  is  priced  to  sell 

at  just . 3,495.00 

1831  AU-50  $249;  MS-64.  Semi  proof  I  ike.  Fully 
struck  and  lustrous.  A  good  value  at  1,695.00 


1832  Choice  AU-55.  Valentine-12A  (a  Rarity-7  vari¬ 
ety).  There  is  a  severe  diebreak  on  the  obverse 
from  the  upper  rim  to  Liberty's  cap.  One  of  the 
finest  extant  of  this  variety. . 295.00 


1833  Choice  AU-55  $295;  MS-60  $595;  MS-64.  Lus¬ 

trous  and  sharply  struck,  with  pleasing  irides¬ 
cence  around  the  rims . 1,695.00 

1834  AU-50  $249;  Choice  AU-55.  An  attractively 

borderline  Mint  State  piece  $295;  MS-62.  Lovely 
mint  lustre.  Sharply  struck . 695.00 

1835  MS-60  to  Mint  State-63.  ANACS.  Pleasing 

mint  lustre . 650.00 


1836  Choice  AU-55  $295.00;  MS-64.  Frosty  and 
sharply  struck,  with  exceptionally  attractive  ton¬ 
ing.  It  is  oustanding  in  every  way  .  .2,495.00 

1837  Capped  Bust.  Choice  AU-55.  Large  5.  Blue 

and  violet  iridescence . 325.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 


1837  Liberty  Seated,  without  stars.  AU-50.  Large 
date.  $435;  MS-60.  Golden  toning.  .  .595.00 

1838  No  drapery.  AU-50  $169;  MS-63  $995;  MS- 
64.  Fully  struck  and  satinlike,  with  splashes  of 
medium  gray  toning  over  very  light  golden  ol¬ 


ive  iridescence . 1,645.00 

1848  Choice  EF-45.  Medium  date . 69.00 

1851  MS-63.  Lightly  toned . 795.00 

1851-0  MS-60/63.  Scarce  . 650.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50  $139;  MS-60  $395; 

MS-63.  This  classic  type  was  struck  for  only 
three  years  (1853-1855  to  note  a  change  in  the 
weight  of  the  planchet).  We  have  two  delight¬ 
ful  examples  in  stock,  one  is  frosty  while  the 
other  is  lightly  toned.  Either: . 995.00 

1854  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45 . 119.00 

1856  MS-63.  Golden  toned.  Sharply  struck  at  the 

centers,  though  the  denticles  on  both  sides  are 

a  trifle  weak . 795.00 

1858  AU-50  . 159.00 


Coins  of  the  World 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  very 
busy  examining  and  buying  nice  coins  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.  We  have  selected  a 
fine  and  varied  assortment  of  pieces  that  should 
appeal  to  the  person  who  is  just  beginning  to 
become  interested  in  world  coins  as  well  as  vet¬ 
eran  numismatists  with  specialized  interests. 

If  you're  looking  to  diversify  your  collecting 
interests  or  devote  your  time  exclusively  to 
world  coins,  this  section  of  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  should  contain  pieces  that  you  will  really 
enjoy  adding  to  your  collection. 


1860  Choice  AU-55  .  .  139.00 

1860-0  Choice  EF-45  .  95.00 


1862  MS-60  to  MS-63.  Attractively  toned.  Sharply 
struck  everywhere  except  the  stalk  of  wheat  at 
the  upper  left  on  the  scxalled  "cereal"  wreath 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  nearly  all  half  dime 

dates  struck  after  1860)  . 395.00 

1867-S  AU-50.  The  San  Francisco  branch  mint  half 
dimes  of  this  era  (immediately  following  the  Civ¬ 
il  War)  are  surprisingly  difficult  to  find  in  such 
high  grade,  and  are  an  excellent  value  119.00 
1872  AU-50  . 99.00 

1872- S  MS-64.  Mintmark  above  ribbon  bow.  Well 

struck.  Very  lightly  toned  in  iridescent  shades 
of  sunset  and  pale  violet . 995.00 

1873- S  Choice  AU-55.  Mottled  blue  and  sea  green 

iridescence . 149.00 

Dimes 

DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


AU  1807  Dime 


1807  AU-50.  ANACS.  Pleasing  medium  gray  nat¬ 
ural  toning.  Both  sides  are  sharply  struck  at 
the  centers,  with  a  bit  of  weakness  at  por¬ 
tions  of  the  stars  and  lettering  around  the 
rims  (characteristic  of  the  single  die  variety 
of  this  date). 

If  ever  there  is  a  clearly  undervalued  area 
in  the  field  of  numismatics  it  is  high  grade, 
early  United  States  silver  type  coins.  Surviv¬ 
ing  examples  with  problem-free  planchets 
and  attractive  natural  toning  are  few  and  far 
between.  Although  the  current,  low  four- 
figure  values  for  Draped  Bust  dimes  might 
seem  a  bit  steep  at  first  glance,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  scarcity  of  such  coins  rev¬ 
eals  them  to  be  bargains  compared  to  ma¬ 
ny  other  much  more  abundant  series. 

Our  price  for  this  coin  is . 2,750.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1814  Large  date.  John  Reich-3.  MS-60.  Attractive 

light  gray  toning  . 1,295.00 

1825  MS-62.  Beautifully  toned  in  shades  of  blue 
and  violet  around  the  rims,  with  sunset  irides¬ 
cence  at  the  centers.  Surfaces  are  immaculate 
and  mostly  well  struck.  Mintage  of  this  date  is 


one  of  the  lowest  of  the  series . 1,750.00 

1831  AU-50  . 475.00 


^'Best  Investment" 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  received  from 
Roger  R.  Cower: 

"First,  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your 
auction  catalogues  and  on  your  coin  lists.  I  find 
them  very  informative  and  well  put  together.  My 
year's  subscription  to  your  catalogue  was  the  best 
investment  I  have  ever  made!" 
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1815  Choke  AU-55  $565,  MS-b4.  )R-5.  \  marvelous 
com.  Dusty  toning  surrounds  the  periph¬ 
eries,  with  naturally  lustrous  centers.  It  is  sharply 
struck  and  certainly  one  ot  the  best  extant 
specimens . 3,495.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 


1837  VF-35  79.00 

1853  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50  . 139.00 

1875-CC  MS-63.  Mintmark  above  bow.  Subdued 

mint  lustre  has  golden  overtones.  Attractive  and 

well  struck . 795.00 

1882  MS-63.  ANACS.  Natural  mint  frost  has  a 

desirable  "cartwheel”  effect  when  it  is  rotated 
carefully  in  the  light.  Splashes  of  light  irides¬ 
cence  in  shades  of  sunset  and  violet  show  at 
portions  of  the  peripheries,  further  enhancing 
the  outstanding  eye-appeal  of  this  treasure.  It  is 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  example  and  priced 


fairly  . 1,650.00 

1884  MS-63.  Lustrous  and  attractive  ....  495.00 

1887-S  Choice  EF-45  . 69.00 

1889  Choice  EF-45  . 39.00 

1891  Choice  EF-45 . 39.00 


1892  Choice  AU-55.  The  first  year  of  the  Charles 
Barber  design  with  a  Liberty  head  motif  $99; 
MS-63.  ANACS.  $495;  MS-65.  Attractively  toned 
in  shades  of  sunset  and  pale  green.  It  is  a  truly 
outstanding  example  of  this  date.  .  .2,250.00 


1899-0  MS-63.  New  Orleans  Mint  Barber  dimes 
of  this  era  are  very  elusive  in  Mint  State.  A  lovely 
semiprooflike  example  with  a  hint  of  evenly 
formed,  grayish  golden  iridescence  .  .575.00 

1902  AU-50 . 89.00 

1906  AU-50 . 89.00 

1907  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1908  Choice  AU-55 . 99.00 

1909  MS-63.  Light  iridescence  over  pleasing  sur¬ 
faces.  A  sharp  strike.  It  is  an  exceptional  exam¬ 
ple  and  priced  very  reasonably  at  .  .  .  395.00 

1912  Superb  Choice  AU-58.  Lustrous  and  attractive 

$129;  MS-60  $225;  MS-63.  ANACS.  Deeply 
toned  around  the  rims,  subdued  mint  lustre  at 
the  centers . 450.00 

1912-D  AU-55  . 99.00 

1913  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914  Choice  AU-55  $99;  Choice  AU-58  . 129.00 

1915  MS-63  . 395.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-50  $89;  MS-60.  ANACS .  225.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 

1916  Mercury.  MS-64.  Full  split  bands.  Toned  $325; 
MS-65.  Full  split  bands.  Attractive  with  light 

toning . 475.00 

1916-S  MS-63 . 65.00 

1920  MS-64.  Split  bands.  $99;  MS-65.  Full  split 
bands.  Pleasing  natural  mint  lustre  .  .445.00 
1921-D  MS-60.  Full  split  bands.  The  second  lowest 
mintage  date  of  the  series.  Popular  and  scarce 

in  Mint  State  . 725.00 

1929-D  MS-64.  Champagne  golden  toning  $89; 
MS-64.  Full  split  bands  $195;  MS-65  $149; 

MS-65.  Full  split  bands  . 445.00 

1934-D  MS-6,5.  Full  split  bands.  Satinlike  natural 

mint  lustre . 595.00 

1937-S  MS-65.  Full  split  bands . 575.00 

1938  Proof-63.  AN>VIS.  Radiant  mint  brilliance 

$395;  Proof-65.  ANACS . 1,050.00 

1939  Proof-65.  ANACS  . 1,050.00 


1940  Proof-63.  ANACS  $295;  Proof-65  .  .  975.00 

1941  Proof-60.  ANACS  $195;  Proof-65  975.00 

1942  Proof-65.  ANACS . 975.00 

Twenty-Cent  Pieces 


1875  Superb  Choice  AU-58  $795;  MS-63.  Deeply 

toned  in  shades  of  blue  and  violet.  Well  struck. 
This  date  represents  the  first  year  of  this  famous 
odd  denomination  and  short-lived  type.  Large¬ 
ly  politically  motivated,  this  coin  originated  in 
part  to  make  use  of  Nevada  silver  from  the  Com¬ 
stock  Lode.  However,  because  of  its  awkward 
value  and  the  simiilarity  in  size  and  design  to 
the  quarter,  it  was  spurned  in  commerce.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  small  mintage  in  1876,  production  of 
business  strikes  ceased . 2,450.00 

1875-S  Choice  AU-55  $550;  MS-60.  $895;  Mint 
State-62  . 1,295.00 

1876  AU-50  . 625.00 


Quarters 

1796  Browning-2.  Fair-2.  ANACS.  Naturally  toned. 
The  reverse  is  practically  worn  smooth,  but  the 
all-important  date  and  much  of  Miss  Liberty  are 
clear .  1,375.00 


Walter  Breen  Speaks 

An  article  in  Numismatic  News  noted  that  "a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  of  more  than  80  packed  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Theatre,  August  7,  during  the  A.N.A. 
Convention,  to  test  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  numis¬ 
matic  researcher  Walter  Breen  in  a  question  and 
answer  session."  Some  of  the  topics: 

Question:  What  is  the  story  on  the  1 869/8  Shield 
five-cent  piece? 

Answer:  Three  varieties  of  the  1869  nickel  are 
known;  with  wide  numerals,  with  narrow  numer¬ 
als,  and  with  narrow  numerals  over  1 868.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  very  rare;  a  sleeper  with  potential  for  cherry 
pickers. 

Q:  How  many  Alabama  commemorative  half 
dollars  have  you  seen  without  facial  abrasions? 

A:  Not  many;  the  issue  was  very  carelessly 
handled. 

Q:  What  is  your  objection  to  the  numerical 
grading? 

A:  Sheldon's  70-point  grading  system  was  based 
on  the  pricing  of  1794  large  cents,  nothing  else. 
It  takes  years  and  tremendous  access  to  research 
collections  to  accomplish  the  type  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  that  Sheldon  did  with  his  original  system.  The 
rationale  no  longer  exists;  it  was  never  applicable 
to  all  series  across  the  board. 

Q:  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  an  MS-61 
and  an  MS-62  coin? 

A:  No.  Neither,  I  think  can  anyone  else.  It  it  sim¬ 
ply  ammunition  for  those  whose  motivation  is  dis¬ 
honesty  and  greed. 

Q:  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  1802  half 
dime? 

A:  A  census  in  1883  revealed  the  existence  of 
1 6  coins.  By  1 935,  35  specimens  were  accounted 
for.  There  are  35  to  40  known  today.  No  Uncircu¬ 
lated  coins  have  been  seen:  One  or  two  are  known 
in  AU,  with  the  majority  in  Poor  to  Very  Good  con¬ 
dition. 


Superb  AU-55  1796  Quarter 


1796  Browning-2.  Choice  AU-55.  Prooflike. 
Light  lavender  iridescence  blends  at  the  rims 
with  shades  of  sea  green,  while  golden  high¬ 
lights  embrace  the  protected  surfaces  around 
the  devices.  It  is  a  boldly  struck  and  truly 
breathtaking  example.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  we  last  handled  a  Choice  AU- 
55  1796  quarter  of  this  aesthetic  quality. 
This  coin  represents  one  of  the  great  clas¬ 
sic  rarities  in  all  of  numismatics.  The  Draped 
Bust  motif  combined  with  the  Small  Eagle 
reverse  was  struck  for  only  one  year  on  the 
25-cent  denomination,  after  which  produc¬ 
tion  stopped  and  no  more  coins  were  struck 
until  1804.  Mintage  for  the  entire  year  of 
1796  were  just  6,146  pieces. 

Just  two  different  obverse  dies  and  one  re¬ 
verse  die  were  used  throughout  the  year. 
Here  we  offer  the  second  combination  that 
is  characterized  by  a  numeral  6  in  the  date 
that  is  positioned  very  close  to  Liberty's  bust 
(as  opposed  to  Browning-1  where  the  6  is 
positioned  about  twice  as  far  from  that  bust). 
For  collectibility,  beauty,  rarity,  and  histor¬ 
ical  signficance,  this  coin  has  few  equals. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  treasures  in  the  realm 
of  numismatics  and  will  certainly  continue 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  most  advanced 
specialists  for  generations  to  come.  We  wel¬ 
come  your  order  at  the  very  reasonable  price 
of . 19,750.00 


An  Invitation  to  Subscribe! 

Is  this  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review? 
If  so,  welcome  aboard!  We  invite  you  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  subscription  rates,  given  on  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover,  have  to  be  just  about  the  best 
value  going  in  the  hobby.  $39  brings  you  the  next 
six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  the  next  six  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  produced  by  our  related  firm. 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  and  15 
or  more  of  our  Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  as  well 
as  other  periodicals  we  send  from  time  to  time. 
Purchased  individually,  all  of  these  would  cost 
you  more  than  $100— and  even  at  this  price  it 
would  be  a  bargain!  Or,  you  might  want  to  check 
out  our  Double  Subscription  BB  at  $74,  for  twice 
the  time  period,  or  Triple  Subscription  BBB  at 
$106. 

As  a  subscriber,  you  will  receive  each  period¬ 
ical  upon  publication— so  you  won't  miss  a  sin¬ 
gle  issue! 
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Extremely  Rare  Mint  State  1806  Quarter 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


1806  Browning-9B.  MS-62.  Light  grayish  lilac  and 
golden  iridescence  characterize  this  example. 
It  is  well  struck  overall,  except  for  a  bit  of  soft¬ 
ness  at  the  stars  on  the  right  and  the  lines  of 
the  shield. 

The  obverse  design  of  Draped  Bust  quarters 
struck  from  1804  onward  is  nearly  identical  to 
that  of  the  classic  1796  previously  described. 
The  Heraldic  Eagle  motif  graces  the  reverse  and 
was  a  short-lived  design,  serving  only  to  1807. 
The  importance  of  this  offering  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  This  coin  will  surely  take  its  rightful  place 
among  the  most  disinguished  items  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  the  next  owner.  It  is  a  beauty!  7,950.00 

1815  Browning-1.  AU-50.  Attractive  gray  and  gold¬ 
en  toning.  Sharply  struck  throughout.  Mintage 
was  just  89,235.  The  first  year  of  the  Capped 
Bust  design  by  John  Reich.  This  lower  mintage 
date  really  should  sell  for  a  substantial  premi¬ 
um  (especially  in  such  marvelous  condition), 
but  we  purchased  it  at  a  favorable  price  and 
gladly  pass  the  savings  on  to  you  .$1,495.00 

1818  Good-4.  Having  recently  acquired  a  small 
quantity  of  this  date,  we  can  offer  examples  with 
lovely  surfaces  and  natural  toning  for  just 
$59.95;  VG-8  $75.  A  great  value;  VF-20  $245; 
Superb  Choice  AU-55  reverse.  Browning-2.  Lus¬ 
trous,  with  a  hint  of  golden  toning.  There  is  just 
the  faintest  friction  on  the  obverse.  .  1,495.00 


1819  Small  date.  Good-4  $59.95;  VG  _ 75.00 

1819  Large  date.  Good-4  $59.95;  VG . 75.00 

1820  Large  0.  Good-4 . 59.95 

1821  Good-4 . 59.95 


1825/3  Overdate.  Good-4  $59.95;  AU-50. 
Browning-2.  Lightly  toned,  with  shades  of  sun¬ 
set,  champagne  gold,  and  sky  blue  surround¬ 
ing  the  peripheries.  Scarce  this  nice  1,250.00 
1828  Good-4 . 59.95 


Professionalists 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Norman 
Olin:  "Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent  cata¬ 
logue.  I  enjoyed  reading  your  excellent  comments 
on  coin  grading,  and  your  clear  explanation  of  how 
coin  grading  is  not  an  exact  science  but  is  an  art. 
Further,  1  truly  appreciate  your  company's  great 
professionalism.  I  look  forward  to  making  a  pur¬ 
chase  from  you  soon." 


For  Early  Silver  Collectors 

If  you  are  interested  in  American  silver  coins  of 
the  1794-1836  era,  then  you  will  enjoy  belonging 
to  the  John  Reich  Collectors  Society  (address:  Box 
205,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197).  For  just  $10  you 
can  belong  for  a  year,  such  fee  entitling  you  to  a 
subscription  to  the  lohn  Reich  lournal.  By  the  way, 
John  Reich  was  the  Mint  engraver  who  produced 
the  Capped  Bust  design  used  on  1807-1836  half  dol¬ 
lars  and  other  denominations  of  the  era.  We  be¬ 
long  to  this  society,  and  we  feel  that  you  might  like 
to  join  also! 


1831  Small  letters.  Browning-1.  MS-63.  Sharp¬ 
ly  struck.  Lightly  toned  in  shades  of  gold  and 
lavender  blending  with  natural  lustre.  This 
date  represents  the  first  year  of  the  reduced- 
size  Capped  Bust  quarter,  with  revisions  in 
the  design  by  William  Kneass.  The  motif 
served  for  just  eight  years  before  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  Liberty  Seated  design3,450.00 


1854  Arrows  at  date.  MS-60.  Frosty  and  sharply 
struck.  It  is  a  superlative  example  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  Liberty  Seated  variety  with  arrows,  that 
served  only  in  1854  and  1855.  A  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  the  planchet  prompted  the 
change.  Beginning  in  1856  the  arrows  were 
omitted . 1,125.00 

1858  Choice  EF-45 . 129.00 

1876  AU-50.  The  popular  centennial  year  $195; 
MS-63.  Attractively  toned . 1,650.00 

1897  MS-63.  Nicely  toned  in  varying  shades  of  gray 

over  natural  mint  lustre . 750.00 

1899-0  AU-50  . 245.00 

1902  Choice  AU-55  . 185.00 

1916-D  AU-50.  The  final  year  of  the  Barber  quarter 
design . 175.00 


1917  Type  I.  One  of  the  all-time  favorite  coinage 
designs  of  the  20th  century.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  issue.  Miss  Liberty  had  an  exposed 
breast,  a  design  which  met  with  considerable 
public  disfavor  at  the  time.  A  revision  of  the  de¬ 
sign  occurred  in  1917  resulting  in  a  coat  of  mail 
being  added  to  Liberty's  attire,  as  well  as  modifi¬ 
cations  to  her  head  detail  and  gown.  Here  is 
a  classic  design,  that  is  a  one-year  only  type. 


AU-50  $149;  MS-64 . 995.00 

1918-S  AU-50 . 99.00 


1927  MS-65.  757o  full  head.  Lightly  toned  on  the 
obverse  over  natural  mint  lustre.  Surfaces  are 
immaculate . 1,295.00 

1928-D  MS-64.  Frosty  and  very  pleasing  in 
appearance . 595.00 


"WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA" 

Restrike  Cent 

Around  the  year  1792,  Jacob  Perkins,  an  accomplished  die- 
cutter  who  lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  engraved  dies 
for  a  "cent"  to  honor  President  George  Washington. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  portrait  of  Washington,  facing  left, 
with  the  surrounding  inscription:  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BORN 
VIRGINIA  FEB.11.1732.  The  February  11th  date,  rather  than  the 
22nd,  is  Washington's  actual  date  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar 
was  revised  to  eliminate  an  error,  and  all  earlier  dates  in  his¬ 
tory  were  moved  forward  by  11  days.  Hence,  now  we  consider 
Washington's  birth  date  to  be  February  22nd  (or,  more  recently, 
the  third  Monday  in  February)! 

The  reverse  of  the  cent  gave  Washington's  accomplishments: 

GENERAL/OF  THE/AMERICAN  ARMIES/1775/RESIGNED/- 
1783/PRESIDENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/1789. 

Original  examples  of  the  1792  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  cent  are  great  rarities.  On  page 
53  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  page,  the  price  of  $1,750 
is  given  for  an  original  in  just  Fine  grade. 

Sometime  around  1959,  Albert  Collins,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer,  acquired  the  original  ob¬ 
verse  die.  The  reverse  had  disappeared,  apparently  years  earlier.  From  the  obverse  he  struck  2,000 
uniface  (one-sided)  specimens  on  bright  copper  planchets.  The  obverse  die  was  then  presented 
to  the  American  Numisn  atic  Association  Museum. 

We  recently  acquired  several  hundred  examples  of  this  interesting  restrike.  Each  piece  is  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  some  with  a  bit  of  natural  light  toning — and  each  is  a  beauty. 


1  coin . $19.95 

3  coins,  each  $17,  or  the  lot  for . 51.00 

5  coins,  each  $16,  or  the  lot  for . 80.00 

10  coins,  each  $15,  or  the  lot  for . 150.00 


Request  "WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  cent  when  ordering.  Postscript:  A  biography  of 
the  engraver,  Jacob  Perkins,  appears  on  pages  152-153  of  The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  ly  Q-  David 
Bowers,  to  which  refer. 
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1928-S  MS-65.  Full  head.  Blazing  natural  mint  bril¬ 
liance.  This  issue  is  among  the  scarcer  of  the 
later  dates  to  be  found  with  complete  head  de¬ 
tail  on  Miss  Liberty . 2,400.00 

1929  AU-50 . 72.00 

1930-S  MS-65.  Deep  mint  frost  belends  with  traces 
of  champagne  gold  and  streaks  of  light  gray.  This 
is  the  final  year  of  the  motif . 2,995.00 


WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 

1932  Washington  quarter.  Struck  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  thbe  200th  anniversary  of  George 
Washington's  birthday,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
one-year  only  issue  that  was  in  keeping  with 
commemorative  coinage  tradition  at  the  time. 
Its  highly  acclaimed  design  and  historical  sig¬ 
nificance  was  such  that  regular  production  fol¬ 
lowed.  Today,  the  series  enjoys  widespread  favor 
by  date  collectors,  while  maintaining  an  afford¬ 
ability  that  few  other  series  can  match.  MS-60 
to  M^3  $55;  MS-63  $59;  MS-64.  Our  best  val¬ 
ue  $89;  MS-65.  Very  elusive  in  such  high  grade 
. 425.00 


1932-D  One  of  the  key  dates  to  the  series.  Just 
436,800  pieces  were  struck.  Collectors  and  nu¬ 
mismatic  speculators  of  the  day  who  carefully 
monitored  mintage  figures  to  catch  potential 
scarcities  were  caught  off-guard  with  both 
branch  mint  quarters  of  1932.  Few  specimens 
escaped  circulation.  Even  50  years  ago,  intact 
rolls  or  similar  quantities  were  almost  unheard 
of.  Perfectly  preserved  pieces  were  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  chance.  MS-60.  FHere  is  a  lustrous  and 
strictly  Mint  State  piece,  with  a  few  light  bag- 
marks  $495;  MS-60/63.  ANACS  MS-60/63  .  . 
$650.00 

1932-S  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS.  The  lower  mint¬ 
age  of  the  two  key  Washington  quarter  issues 
(408,000  struck)  . $425.00 

1934  MS-63  Heavy  motto . 59.00 

1935  MS-63  . 39.00 

1935-D  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  $395;  MS-65.  One  of 


Records  Like  This  We  Don't  Need! 

In  early  September,  well  before  the  end  of  1986, 
the  following  commentary  in  appeared  in  USA  To¬ 
ddy:  "The  100th  federally  insur^  bank  of  1986  has 
closed  its  doors  in  what  could  be  a  record  year  for 
busted  banks.  Shutdown  Wednesday:  Central  Bank 
and  Trust  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  with  total  assets  of 
$76.5  million,  including  $64.9  million  in  10,778  de¬ 
positor  accounts... 

"At  least  150  banks  will  fail  this  year,  the  Federal 
Depr>sit  Insurance  Corporation  estimated.  That 
cr^mpares  with  120  failures  in  1985  and  just  10  in 
1980" 


the  rarer  coins  of  the  series  to  be  found  in  this 
grade  . 950.00 

1936-D  MS-64.  Here  is  a  lovely,  lightly  toned  ex¬ 
ample,  ANACS  MS-63/65  for  just  $495;  MS-65. 
Lightly  toned . 1,695.00 

1936- S  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS  $110;  MS-63.  Your 
choice  with  or  without  ANACS  $149;  MS-64 
259.00 

1937- D  MS-63  . 69.00 


1937-S  MS-65 . 795.00 

1938  MS-65  . 179.00 

1939  PR-65  . 325.00 

1953  Proof-65.  $35.  Due  to  a  fortunate  purchase, 

we  can  offer  a  special  deal  on  quantities  of  this 
date.  Buy  10  gorgeous,  superb  Proof-65  coins 
for  just . 295.00 


"I  Was  Very  Excited" 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  received  from 
client  C.S.E.; 

"Please  excuse  the  tardiness  of  this  letter  concern¬ 
ing  my  order  for  the  1935  Boone  set  with  Small 
1934,  which  you  shipped  to  me  two  months  ago. 
Of  these  coins  1  can  say  only  one  thing:  If  this  is 
any  indication  of  the  quality  I  can  expect  from  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  Galleries,  we  will  be  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  long,  long  time! 

"I  was  very  excited  when  I  initially  examined  the 
coins  (very  nicely  matched,  I  might  add),  and  I  am 
still  excited  every  time  I  allow  myself  to  enjoy  them 
again  (one  must  ration  such  pleasures  out,  you 
know!).  The  only  real  complaint  that  comes  to  mind 
is  this:  How  could  I  possibly  even  think  of  selling 
them  when  the  time  comes? 

"My  compliments,  also,  on  your  superb  Rare 
Coin  Review.  Finally,  before  I  run  out  of  kudos, 
thank  you,  Tom,  for  your  pleasant  letter  of  July  14th. 
I  look  forward  to  making  use  of  your  Want  List 
Department  in  the  near  future." 

Pleased  With  My  Purchase 

The  following  letter  is  from  A.N.C.: 

"I  want  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  with  my  recent  purchase  from  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries.  From  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
62  I  was  happy  to  be  the  first  caller  to  reserve  the 
1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter  in  MS-60  grade.  Now 
that  I  own  it,  I  can  say  that  the  coin  is  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appears  to  be  higher  than  the  grade  you've 
given  it.  The  lustre  of  this  coin  in  this  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  makes  an  outstanding  piece.  The  coin  will 
certainly  be  a  centerpiece  in  my  collection. 

"This  coin  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  quality  and 
care  I  have  come  to  expect  from  Bowers  and  Mere¬ 
na,  which  is  why  I  only  buy  coins  from  you.  Your 
honest  approach  to  grading,  and  your  realistic  out¬ 
look  on  the  entire  hobby  itself,  combined  with  your 
fair  prices,  equal  one  coin  firm  which  is  equal  to 
no  others. 

"Thank  you  also  for  reprinting  an  earlier  letter 
to  you  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61.  It  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  see  it.  My  parents  own  a  summer  home 
in  New  Hampshire  and  I  think  your  state  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  I  try  to  go  there  as  often  as  I  can!" 


Half  Dollars 

Flowing  Hair  Type 


Superb  Mint  State  1795  Flowing  Hair 
Half  Dollar 


1795  Two  leaves  under  each  wing.  0-110.  MS- 
62.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  1795  Flowing 
Hair  half  dollars  extant.  It  is  well  struck,  with 
especially  bold,  intricate  detail  at  the  head 
of  Miss  Liberty  and  the  eagle.  Only  a  bit  of 
trivial  softness  can  be  seen  at  some  of  the 
stars  on  the  obverse  (mostly  at  the  left).  There 
are  no  adjustment  marks  on  the  planchet, 
a  significant  attribute  on  a  coin  of  this  high 
calibre.  Pale  shades  of  champagne  gold  sur¬ 
round  the  peripheries  over  satiny  mint  lus¬ 
tre,  further  enhancing  the  sharpness  of  the 
central  features.  Clashed  die  indications  are 
on  both  sides  as  characteristic  of  the  die  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  of  practically  unheard  of  quality 
and  certainly  is  among  the  highlights  of  this 
Rare  Coin  Review. 

Considering  the  nearly  "uncollectible"  sta¬ 
tus  of  Flowing  Hair  halves  in  such  outstand¬ 
ing  Mint  State  condition,  it  is  doubtful  a 
chance  to  secure  an  equal  specimen  will  oc¬ 
cur  any  time  soon.  Serious  collectors  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity .  12,950.00 


The  Bowers  and  Merena 
Comparison  Test 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison 
Test  has  never  been  successfully  challenged,  but 
we  invite  you  to  try!  After  you  receive  an  order 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you  are  encouraged 
to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item, 
from  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You 
have  to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the 
coins  delivered,  for  comparing  to  prices  adver¬ 
tised  by  others  (but  not  actually  delivered  to  you 
or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality 
is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do 
this!  If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  just  return  the  coins  and 
an  instant  refund  awaits  you.  You  might  think 
that  we  are  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  this 
challenge— but  we  are  not.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  if  in  the  course  of  examining  many 
coins  you  return  even  a  single  item! 


Pdfff  10— Rare  Coin  Review  No.  6  3 


Mint  State  1806  Half  Dollar 


1806  Pointed  6,  stem  through  claw.  Overton- 
nSa.  MS-63.  Very  light  shades  of  gold,  sun¬ 
set,  and  lavender  iridescence  glow  upon 
remarkably  attractive  surfaces.  Coins  of  the 
Draped  Bust  half  dollar  design  are  extremely 
rare  in  such  superlative  condition.  The  strike 
on  this  coin  is  exceptional,  with  full  stars, 
denticles,  and  bold  hair  detail  of  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty  on  the  obverse.  Every  feature  of  the  ea¬ 
gle  is  distinct,  as  are  the  lettering  and 
denticles  around  the  periphery. 

Interesting  diebreaks  have  developed  that 
connect  ail  nymerals  of  the  date  and  the  first 
five  stars  at  the  left.  There  are  two  or  three 
intersecting  cracks  amid  the  stars.  While  it 
is  it  an  advanced  die  state,  the  delicate  break 
across  the  top  of  LIBER  has  yet  to  form.  The 
reverse  die  was  perfect  at  the  time  this  coin 
was  struck,  but  later  states  of  the  same  die 
also  shows  fine  cracks. 

Here  is  a  coin  that  is  worthy  of  the  most 
advanced  set  of  half  dollars.  It  is  among  the 
finest  Draped  Bust  pieces  we  have  ever  en¬ 
countered.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  we 
know  of  no  other  comparable  example  on 
the  market,  and  indeed,  if  we  advertised  to 
purchase  one  at  twice  the  price  of  this  coin, 
it  is  doubtful  that  one  would  appear.  It  is  a 
very  special  coin  for . 12,950.00 


1812  VF-20.  Nicely  toned . 79.00 

1826  VF-30  . 89.00 


1827  Overton-126.  MS-63.  Nearly  full  mint  lustre. 
Very  sharply  struck,  particularly  for  this  die  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  a  wonderful  Mint  State  example  of  the 

Capped  Bust  motif . 1,895.00 

1830  AU-50  $325  Superb  Choice  AU-58 . 495.00 
1832  EF-40  $135;  MS-60.  Overton-106.  .  .895.00 

1834  Choice  EF-45 . 165.00 

1836  Lettered  edge.  Overton-114.  MS-62.  Full  mint 
lustre  with  a  hint  of  golden  iridescence.  Priced 

at .  1,295.00 

1838  MS-60 . 1,095.00 


1840  Liberty  Seated.  Small  letters.  MS-63. 

Sharply  struck.  Beautifully  toned  around  the 
peripheries  in  shades  of  russet  and  blue, 
with  satinlike  naturally  lustrous  centers.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  this  early  date  found  in  higher  Mint 
State  grades . 2,995.00 


Mint  State  1842  Half  Dollar 


1842  Medium  date.  MS-64.  Lovely  surfaces. 
Very  attractive  light  gray  and  golden  toning 
surrounds  the  rims  and  blends  with  soft  nat¬ 
ural  mint  frost  at  the  centers  and  around  the 
devices.  The  1842  half  dollar  with  “medi¬ 
um  date"  is  notably  rare  in  Mint  State,  far 
more  so  than  its  modest  catalogue  value  in¬ 
dicates.  Here  is  an  item  for  the  connoisseur 
priced  at . 2,950.00 


1843-0  Choice  AU-55 


295.00 


1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays  50c 


1853-0  Arrows  and  rays.  MS-63.  Prooflike.  Full 
strike.  A  blush  of  golden  iridescence  shows 
upon  surfaces  that  have  nearly  full  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  The  obverse  shows  only  light  hairlines 
and  a  few  scattered  contact  marks,  while  the 
engraved  features  of  the  reverse  have  served 
to  protect  the  surface,  rendering  that  side  of 
the  coin  nearly  MS-65 
Curiously,  the  New  Orleans  Mint  issue  of 
this  date  is  regarded  in  the  Guide  Book  and 
every  other  journal  with  current  value  list¬ 
ings  as  only  marginally  more  scarce  than 
1853  Philadelphia  coins  in  Mint  State.  The 
1853-0  is  at  least  10  times  scarcer  than  the 
Philadelphia  piece.  It  is  a  recommended  buy 
for  . 4,900.00 


1854-0  Arrows  at  date.  Choice  AU-55  $695, 
MS-63.  Lustrous  and  attractive.  Very  scarce  in 
this  nice  condition . 1,995.00 

1856-0  MS-62.  Subdued  lustre  has  a  pale  golden 
iridescent  glow.  Surfaces  are  attractive  and  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  needle-sharp  strike . 695.00 

1857  MS-63.  Champagne  golden  toning  1,295.00 

1861  MS-60.  ANACS . 695.00 

1861-0  MS-63.  Well  struck.  Medium  gray  natural 
toning  blends  with  bluish  green  and  golden  ir¬ 
idescence.  This  issue  is  especially  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  its  association  with  the  Confederacy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  The 
operation  of  the  mint  was  transferred  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  at  the  end  of  February  1861.  Some 
330,000  halves  had  been  struck  up  to  that  time. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
1,240,000  more  were  struck  during  the  month 
of  March.  Coining  of  an  additional  962,633 
halves  occurred  in  April  at  the  direction  of  the 
C.S.A.  using  dies  on  hand,  and  following  Loui¬ 
siana's  secession  from  the  Union.  Today,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  separate  each  of  the  three  emis¬ 
sions  by  distinctive  characteristics.  This  histor¬ 
ic  coin  can  be  yours  for . 1,295.00 

1873-CC  MS-60/63.  A  classic  rarity,  this  “arrows  at 
date"  half  dollar  has  a  mintage  of  only  214,560 
{as  compared  to  almost  2  million  for  its  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  counterpart).  Today,  it  is  many 
times  the  scarcer  of  the  two,  but  it  sells  in  the 
numismatic  marketplace  for  a  very  small 

premium . 2,250.00 

1874  Arrows  at  date.  VF-30.  A  nice  middle-grade 
example  of  this  two-year  only  type  $125;  MS- 
63.  Nearly  full  mint  lustre . 2,350.00 


1876-S  MS-65.  Sharply  struck.  Beautiful  natural  mint 
lustre  has  a  touch  of  sunset  and  russet  irides¬ 
cence  at  part  of  the  rim  on  either  side.  Surfaces 
are  satin  like  and  virtually  perfect.  In  spite  of 
its  relatively  large  mintage  (around  4.5  million), 
superb  Mint  State  survivors  are  rare.  Probably 
not  more  than  a  few  dozen  exist,  with  lesser- 
quality  Mint  State  pieces  numbering  only  a  few 
hundred.  It  is  a  prize  item . 4,850.00 


1877  MS-64.  Prooflike.  Sharply  struck.  The  fields 
are  reflective,  with  contrasting  lightly  frosted 
devices.  Blushes  of  sunset  toning  surround  the 
peripheries  . 2,995.00 


A  Recommendation 

“For  'the  record'  I  would  recommend  the  Rare 
Coin  Rei’ieu'  to  any  serious  collector  and  even  the 
investor.'— Gary  Beedon,  editor,  Calcoin  Neil's. 
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Superb  1884  Halt  Dollar 


Superb  1911  Barber  Half  Dollar 


1889  MS-65.  Frosty,  with  the  faintest  lavender  and 
champagne  golden  iridescence  glimmering  up¬ 
on  reflection  in  the  light.  It  is  sharply  struck  and 
has  wonderfully  pleasing  surfaces.  Of  course, 
as  a  low  mintage  business  strike  (just  12,000 
were  coined)  it  has  a  special  appeal.  Still,  the 
premium  generated  by  such  is  minimal  on  to¬ 
day's  market  even  though  existing  pieces  in  this 

high  grade  are  very  rare . 4,950.00 

1892  Choice  AU-55.  The  first  year  of  the  Barber 
half  dollar  design  $495;  MS-63.  Attractive  light 
gray  toning . 1,650.00 


Rare  Mint  State  1892-S  Half  Dollar 


1892-S  MS-64/65.  Semiprooflike  and  fully  struck. 
Full  mint  bloom,  with  light  contrasting  frosted 
devices.  In  spite  of  a  mintage  of  over  1  million, 
a  seemingly  unusual  high  attrition  has  taken  its 
toll,  rendering  this  issue  one  of  the  foremost 
keys  to  the  series  in  all  grades.  Usually,  an 
1 892-S  of  this  quality  is  seen  only  when  great 
collections  are  sold  . 4,750.00 

1895-S  MS-63.  Nearly  full  mint  lustre,  with  a  sprin¬ 
kle  of  light  toning.  The  obverse  shows  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  contact  marks,  though  the  reverse  is  nearly 
flawless.  Like  certain  other  all  San  Francisco 
Mint  silver  coins  of  the  early  1890s  the  1895-S 
half  dollar  is  very  elusive  in  strict  Mint  State 
grades  . 1,650.00 

1896  Choice  AU-55.  Lustrous  and  attractive  and  a 
touch  of  friction  on  Liberty's  cheek  .  .495.00 

1897  MS-60.  Traces  of  gray  iridescence  $695.00 


1898  MS-64.  Fully  struck.  Frosty  natural  mint 
lustre  IS  enhanced  by  tinges  of  golden  iri- 
rJescence  around  the  peripheries  on  both 
sirJe .  Barber  halves  of  all  dates  are  elusive 
in  this  rjutstanrJing  conditirjn  .2,975.00 


Superb  1900-S  Barber  Half 


1900-S  MS-65.  Satinlike  pale  gray  highlights 
complement  natural  mint  lustre,  with  sun¬ 
set  iridescence  at  the  rims.  Sharply  struck 
and  truly  a  magnificent  example.  This  piece 
surely  must  be  among  the  very  finest  MS- 
65  Barber  halves  . 5,995.00 


1903  EF-40 


159.00 


Rare  1903-S  Barber  Half  Dollar 


1903-S  MS-65.  Satinlike  natural  mint  lustre 
blends  with  hints  of  lavender,  gold,  and 
gray.  It  is  a  sharply  struck  example  that  is 
truly  a  delight  to  behold . 5,995.00 


1906-D  MS-65.  Toned  in  vivid  shades  of  sun¬ 
set  and  violet.  Sharply  struck.  This  date 
represents  the  first  year  of  coinage  from  the 
new  Denver  Mint.  It  is  a  rarity,  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  as  we  can  find  very  few  past  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  issue  in  grades  finer  than  MS-60. 
A  prize  item  for  the  specialist.  It  can  be 
yours  for  just . 5,150.00 


1907-D  MS-63/65.  Pleasing  mint  lustre.  Well  struck 


and  desirable  in  every  respect . 2,975.00 

1908  Superb  Choice  AU-58  535.00 

1908-D  EF-40 . 195.00 

1909  MS-64.  Full  strike.  Satin-like  .  .  .2,975.00 


1911  MS-65/67.  Full  strike.  Surfaces  are  remarkably 
attractive.  Vivid  shades  of  yellow,  red,  sunset, 
and  sea  green  blend  together  and  present  this 
coin  with  eye  appeal  that  few  Barber  halves  can 
match,  regardless  of  date.  It  is  truly  a  breathtak¬ 


ing  example . 5,900.00 

1912-D  Superb  Choice  AU-58 . .'  .535.00 


Rare  1913-S  Half  Dollar 


1913-S  MS-64,  Natural  mint  lustre  shows  just  a  hint 
of  light  golden  toning.  A  limited  frequency  of 
appearance  places  it  among  the  scarcer  issues. 


particularly  in  such  high  grade  .  .  .  .3,900.00 

1914- S  Superb  Choice  AU-58  . 545.00 

1915- D  MS-60 . 675.00 

1916  AU-50.  Lightly  toned . 325.00 


1916-D  MS-63.  Lightly  toned.  This  important  branch 
mint  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  has  the  mint- 
mark  on  the  obverse  directly  below  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST.  As  such,  it  is  a  two-year  only  type 
(early  in  1917  the  mintmarks  were  moved  to  the 
reverse).  Many  specialists  in  20th-century  type 
coins  include  an  example  of  this  variety  as  well 
as  a  later  date  representing  the  reverse  mintmark 

revision  . 895.00 

1920  MS-64.  Lustrous  and  satin-like.  Far  better  than 
most,  with  Liberty's  head  being  nearly  com¬ 
pletely  detailed  and  her  right  hand  clear.  Skirt 
lines  are  bold,  with  slight  weakness  above  her 
knee,  as  characteristic  of  the  date  .  .  1,495.00 

Rare  Mint  State  1921  Half  Dollar 


1921  MS-63.ANACS.  Sharply  struck.  Full  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  this  elusive  low 
mintage  date. 

For  many  years  the  1921  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  Walking  half  dollar  se¬ 
ries.  1921  was  a  "recession"  year  and  few  ptxv 
pie  had  the  means  to  set  aside  higher  denomi¬ 
nation  coins.  Here  we  have  an  example  with 
the  ideal  attributes  of  high  grade,  scarcity,  low'ly 
appearance,  and  great  price  2,995.00 
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1927-S  MS-60.  Pale  golden  toning.  Softly  defined 
at  the  centers,  typical  of  the  issue,  though  the 
strike  is  still  better  than  most.  Surprisingly  few 
pieces  have  survived  in  Mint  State.  This  speci¬ 


men  is  an  excellent  value  at  . 795.00 

1934-S  MS-63  . 750.00 


1938  MS-64.  Attractively  toned  $475;  Proof-65. 
ANACS.  Rare  as  such.  Blazing  natural  mint  bril¬ 
liance  is  highlighted  by  light  frosted  devices. 
This  coin  ranks  among  the  very  finest  Proofs 
remaining  . 2,350.00 

1938- D  MS-63.  ANACS.  Well  struck.  Very  pale 
champagne  toning  enhances  smooth  surfaces. 
The  mintage  of  this  issue  was  just  491 ,600,  and 
is  the  third  lowest  of  the  series  .  .  .  1,095.00 

1939- S  MS-65.  Sharply  struck.  Superb  satin-like  nat¬ 
ural  mint  frost.  Scarce  this  nice . 895.00 

1940  Proof-64.  ANACS  Proof-63/65.  Pale  golden 

toning.  Here  is  another  beautiful  example  of  this 
classic  motif  by  A. A.  Weinman . 950.00 

1941  Proof-65.  Outstanding  specimen  with  the  in¬ 
itials  of  designer  Weinman . 2,050.00 

1941-S  Choice  AU-55 . 69.00 

1942  Choice  AU-55  $19;  Proof-63  $525;  Proof-64. 
ANACS  graded  Proof-63/65.  An  excellent  val¬ 
ue  at  just  $825;  Proof-65.  ANACS.  Becoming 
very  difficult  to  find  in  this  superb  state  of 


preservation . 2,050.00 

1942- S  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 

1943  Choice  AU-55  $19.00;  MS-60  . 69.00 

1943- D  Choice  AU-55  . 26.00 

1943- S  Choice  AU-55  . 55.00 

1944- S  MS-60  . 89.00 

1945- D  MS-60  .  79.00 

1946- D  MS-60 . 90.00 

1947  MS-64.  Here  is  an  absolutely  superb  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  final  year  of  the  Walking  Liberty  half 
dollar.  It  is  well  struck,  with  full  satiny  natural 
mint  lustre . 269.00 

1947- D  MS-60  . 95.00 


FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 

1950  Proof-65.  We  have  a  few  ANACS  graded  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  Proof  date,  the  first  to  be  struck 
since  production  of  Proof  coins  was  halted  be¬ 
cause  of  World  War  II.  Interestingly,  the 
manufacture  of  military  decorations  slowed  the 
restart  of  Proof  coinage  production  until  1950. 


We  can  offer  you  a  superb  Proof  1950  half  dol¬ 
lar  for  _ 950.00 

1951  Pr-63  ANACS  $225;  Pr-65  ANACS  .450.00 

1952  Proof-65  $375;  Proof-65/67  . 395.00 

1953  Proof-65/67.  ANACS  . 259.00 

1954  Proof-65.  ANACS  $149;  Proof-65/67.  ANACS. 

$165;  Proof-67.  ANACS . 189.00 

1955  Proof-65.  ANACS . 139.00 


"Much  Nicer  Than  I  Had  Hoped  For" 

The  following  unsolicited  comment  was  received 
from  T.H.: 

“The  group  of  Morgan  dollars  sent  to  me  was 
much  nicer  than  I  had  hoped  for.  Never  having  or¬ 
dered  by  mail  before,  I  was  expecting  the  worst. 
To  say  I  am  delighted  would  be  an  understatement. 
You  can  count  on  me  as  a  continuing  customer. 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  your  next  catalogue!" 


Silver  Dollars 


AU-55  1795  Silver  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair,  Three  leaves  beneath  the  ea¬ 
gle's  wings.  We  are  pleased  to  present  several 
lovely  examples  of  this  classic  type.  Each  was 
hand-selected  for  presentation  in  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  because  of  its  attractive  toning  and 
pleasing  surfaces.  F-15-VF-20.  Bolender-5.  $1,695; 
VR20.  Bolender-1.  $2,495;  VF-30.  Bolender-1. 
$3,195;  VF-30  to  EMO.  Bolender-5  . 3,895.00 


Outstanding  1795  Flowing  Hair  $1 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
Bolender-12a.  Choice  AU-55.  Rarity-7  according 
to  Bolender.  This  coin  is  a  rare  sub-variety  that 
is  identifiable  by  a  large  vertical  diebreak  from 
the  rim  to  the  center  of  Miss  Liberty's  hair,  cross¬ 
ing  through  the  back  of  numeral  7  in  the  date. 
According  to  Mr.  Bolender,  he  had  only  seen 
one  example  (and  he  owned  that  one).  Here  we 
offer  a  magnificent  Flowing  Hair  silver  dollar 
that  is  a  major  variety  rarity  and  is  possibly  the 
finest  known  in  addition  to  its  status  as  a 
representative  of  the  type . 13,850.00 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  beneath  the  ea¬ 
gle's  wings.  EMO.  We  have  two  sharply  struck 
and  truly  remarkable  examples  in  stock.  Both 
are  lightly  toned  and  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  finest  type  set  of  early  silver  coinage  or  the 
specialized  silver  dollar  collection.  Your  choice 
of  Bolender-5  or  Bolender-7  (a  somewhat  scarcer 
die  variety)  for . 4,975.00 


AU-50  Lovely  1795  Flowing  Hair  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  beneath  the  ea¬ 
gle's  wings.  Bolender-5.  AU-50.  It  has  pale 
champagne  golden  toning  over  nearly  full  mint 
frost,  with  a  few  brown  speckles  on  the  obverse. 
Surviving  specimens  in  this  high  grade  are  few 
and  far  between.  Engraved  features  (particular¬ 
ly  the  details  of  the  eagle)  are  extremely  sharp 
and  help  provide  this  coin  with  an  appearance 
that  few  others  can  match . 10,950.00 


Superb  Mint  State  1795  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Bolender-6.  MS-63.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  this  example  of  B-6  is  unmatched  by  any 
that  we  have  on  record.  It  has  natural  mint  lus¬ 
tre,  with  a  tinge  of  pale  golden  iridescence 
around  most  of  the  engraved  features.  Nearly 
all  details  are  bold,  though  characteristic  of  the 
die  variety  the  centers  are  a  trifle  soft.  The  den¬ 
ticles  are  somewhat  weak  on  the  obverse  from 
around  5:00  to  6:30  and  show  light  and  trivial 
adjustment  marks  (which  do  not  extend  into  the 
field  or  the  devices),  with  the  corresponding  po¬ 
sition  on  the  reverse  some  weakness,  but  be¬ 
ing  void  of  adjustment  marks. 

If  ever  there  was  a  magnificent  Flowing  Hair 
dollar,  this  is  it!  Specimens  of  this  calibre  are 
normally  offered  only  when  great  old-time  col¬ 
lections  come  on  the  market.  Call  Tom  Becker 
collect  to  reserve  this  important  piece  for  the 
reasonable  sum  of . 24,750.00 


Grading  Indeed  Conservative 

The  following  unsolicited  note  was  received  by 
J.j.K.,  our  Customer  No.  77,923,  who  hails  from 
Ohio. 

"I  always  enjoy  reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 
Recently  I  began  your  book.  The  History  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coinage.  I  have  been  consistently  pleased 
with  by  dealings  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies.  Although  I  first  felt  that  the  price  for  a  bust  t\'pe 
quarter  was  high  compared  to  the  'Gray  Sheet,' 
when  I  received  the  coin,  I  w'as  hapfiy  to  find  that 
your  grading  is  indeed  conservative.  I  am  pleased, 
and  I  look  forward  to  future  transactions  with  wu. 
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AU  1797  lb  Stars  Silver  Dollar 


1797  10  stars  left,  6  right.  Bolender-3.  AU-50.  This 
classic  Small  Eagle  type  silver  dollar  is  lightly 
toned  and  very  well  struck.  It  is  an  important 
date  as  well,  with  a  mintage  for  the  entire  year 
of  just  7,776 . 4,995.00 


1799  Normal  date.  Bolender-5a.  Choice  AU-55. 
Lustrous  and  attractive,  with  a  bit  of  light  gray 
toning  around  some  of  the  devices.  It  is  well 
struck  and  highlighted  by  remarkably  problem- 
free  surfaces  . 4,250.00 


1800  Bolender-18.  VF-20.  Nicely  toned  $850; 
Choice  EF-45  . 1,995.00 


1800  Bolpnder-19  AU-50.  Wonderful  natural  ton¬ 
ing  in  shad€?s  of  light  gray  enhance  natural  mint 
lustre  and  a  sharp  strike.  It  is  an  ideal  represen 


tative  of  the  Draped  Bust  motif  with  the  Heral¬ 
dic  Eagle  reverse . 2,995.00 


1802  Bolender-6.  VF30.  Toned  in  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ray  of  iridescent  hues  around  portions  of  the 
peripheries.  Mintage  of  this  date  was  a  mere 
41,650  pieces,  and  of  course  few  have  managed 
to  survive  in  this  high  grade . 1,195.00 

Classic  1836  Gobrecht  Dollar 


1836  Gobrecht  dollar.  C.  GOBRECHT  F.  on  base. 
judd-60.  Proof-50.  This  important  limited  strike 
silver  dollar  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  type  which  first  appeared  in  1840  (with  a 
totally  revised  reverse).  While  offically  the 
Gobrecht  dollar  of  the  first  design  was  a  pat¬ 
tern,  the  mintage  of  two  different  emissions 
numbered  1,600  or  more,  of  which  many 
circulated. 

The  coin  we  offer  here  is  from  the  emission 
of  March  31,  1837  (with  an  estimated  600  pieces 
struck),  easily  identifiable  by  the  alignment  of 
the  dies,  which  were  positioned  in  “medal  fash¬ 
ion"  whereby  the  upside  is  the  same  on  both 
obverse  and  reverse,  with  the  eagle  flying 
horizontally  across  the  field.  It  has  pleasing  sur¬ 
faces  and  only  light  circulation  .  .  .  .4,950.00 


Pleasing  Proof  1836  Gobrecht  Dollar 


1836  Gobrecht  dollar,  C.  GOBRECHT.  F.  on  base. 
Judd-60.  Proof-60.  Plain  edge.  This  coin  is  al¬ 
so  from  the  original  emission  of  March  31,  1837, 
with  dies  aligned  in  "medal  fashion"  and  the 
eagle  flying  horizontally  across  the  field.  Per¬ 
fect  dies  and  a  clearly  recut  83  in  the  date 
characterize  this  piece.  Unlike  most  of  the  mint¬ 
age,  the  present  piece  escaped  circulation,  and 
while  still  a  trifle  hairlined  and  scuffed  in  the 
fields,  was  obviously  carefully  preserved.  It  is 
lustrous,  with  lovely  light  hues  of  sunset  and  lav¬ 
ender  complementing  the  sharp  strike.  The  eye 
appeal  is  truly  outstanding . 7,950.00 


1847  Choice  EF-45 . 395.00 

1865  Choice  EM5.  Nicely  toned.  An  undervalued 
date.  This  coin  represents  the  final  year  of  the 
Liberty  Seated  type  silver  dollar  without  IN 
COD  WE  TRUST . 795.00 

1870  EF-40 . 395.00 

1871  VF-30.  We  have  two  nearly  identical  coins  in 

stock,  one  with  and  one  without  ANACS  cer¬ 
tification  papers.  Either  is  just . 275.00 

MORGAN  DOLLARS 


1878-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS  $165;  another, 
by  ANACS  MS-63/60  $189;  MS-64  . 695.00 

1878- S  Choice  AU-55  $22;  MS-60.  ANACS  $79;  MS- 

60/63.  ANACS .  89.00 

1879- 0  MS-60.  ANACS  certified.  Well  struck  and 

lustrous.  A  scarcer  date  in  Mint  State  than  its 
modest  price  indicates .  79.00 

1879-S  Third  revi^rse.  ANACS  MS-60/65  115.0L1 


1836  Gobrecht  dollar.  C.  GOBRECHT.  F.  on 
base.  Proof-60.  Plain  edge.  Deep  gray  ton¬ 
ing  has  golden  iridescent  highlights.  It  is 
struck  from  perfect  dies  that  are  aligned  in 
"medal  fashion."  The  eagle  is  flying  an  up¬ 
ward  angle,  as  opposed  to  the  previously  of¬ 
fered  coin  on  which  the  eagle  is  positioned 
horizontally  . 7,950.00 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na  Galleries— and  always  has  been— since 
we  began  business  in  1 953.  If  you  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  help  you  find  those  special  pieces 
you've  been  seeking. 
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1880-CC  MS-64.  Satinlike  mint  lustre.  Surfaces  are 
very  attractive . 849.00 

1880- S  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS . 79.00 

1881- 0  MS-60.  ANACS . 69.00 

1881- S  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS.  This  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  coin  that  is  nearly  full  MS-63  .  .  .  .79.00 

1882- CC  MS-60  $149;  MS-60/63.  ANACS  $159; 

1882-CC  MS-60/65.  ANACS.  Our  best  value  at 
just  $179;  MS-64.  Lovely  surfaces  and  attractive 
mint  lustre  highlight  this  example  .  .  .455.00 

1882-0  MS-60.  Here  is  another  “best  value"  date. 
It  is  sharply  struck,  with  nice  mint  lustre  and 
priced  for  quick  sale  at . 55.00 

1882- S  MS-60/63.  ANACS  certified  $89;  MS-60/65. 

ANACS  certified . 115.00 

1883- CC  MS-60  $145;  MS-60/63.  ANACS.  Hurry  on 

this  one,  for  it  won't  stay  in  inventory  long.  It 
is  an  excellent  value  at  just  $159;  MS-60/65. 
ANACS . 179.00 

1884- CC  MS-60.  Your  choice  with  or  without 

ANACS  certification  $145;  MS-60/63.  ANACS 
$159;  MS-60/65  ANACS  . 179.00 

1884-0  MS-60/63.  ANACS . 79.00 

1885  MS-60.  ANACS . 59.00 


1885-CC  Mint  State-60/63.  ANACS  $419;  Mint 

State-63/65  . 795.00 

1887  MS-60  $59;  MS-60/63.  ANACS  .  .  .  $69.00 

1888- 0  MS-64.  Light  golden  toning.  Scarce  in  this 

nice  condition . 375.00 

1889- CC  An  important  key  date  to  the  Morgan  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  series.  Good-4  $115;  VG-8  . 129.00 

1891  MS-60  r _ '. . 89.00 

1891-CC  MS-60.  ANACS  $275.00;  MS-60  to  MS-63. 
ANACS . 310.00 


1893-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS.  The  final  year 
of  the  Carson  City  Mint  coinage . 950.00 


1896  MS-60/63.  ANACS  . 69.00 

1899  Choice  AU-55  . 79.00 

1899-0  MS-60/63.  ANACS  . 79.00 

1899-S  MS-60.  ANACS  $185;  MS-60/63.  ANACS 

$199;  MS-60/65.  ANACS  . 235.00 

1901  AU-50  or  better . 195.00 


1901-S  MS-63/65.  Well  struck.  Lustrous  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  .  1,395.00 


PEACE  DOLLARS 


1921  Peace  dollar.  Choice  EF-45  $49;  MS-60. 
ANACS  $245;  MS-60/63.  ANACS  $279;  MS-64. 
Golden  toning.  Above  average  strike  $1,100; 


MS-64.  Well  struck.  Lustrous . 1,695.00 

1922  MS-60  ANACS  MS-63/60  . 69.00 

1922-S  Choice  AU-55  . 30.00 

1924  MS-63.  ANACS  $119;  MS-64  . 279.00 

1927  MS-63  . 299.00 


1928  MS-64.  Sharply  struck.  There  is  just  a  hint  of 
golden  toning  over  remarkably  attractive  sur¬ 
faces.  As  the  lowest  mintage  date  of  the  Peace 
dollar  series  (360,649  struck),  it  is  popular  and 
alway  sought  after  in  such  outstanding  condi¬ 


tion.  A  good  value  at . 795.00 

1934-D  Choice  AU-55  . 59.00 


TRADE  DOLLARS 

1873- S  Choice  AU-55.  The  first  year  of  the  Trade  dol¬ 

lar.  We  offer  a  lustrous  and  very  attractive  ex¬ 
ample,  with  historic  "chop  marks"  attesting  to 
its  actual  usage  in  the  Orient . 159.00 

1874- CC  Choice  AU-55.  "Chop  marked."  We  have 

several  of  this  date  on  hand  and  are  priced  right 
at . 169.00 


1874- S  Choice  AU-55.  "Chop  marked"  and  priced 

accordingly . 139.00 

1875- CC  Choice  AU-55.  With  "chop  marks."169.00 

1875- S  EF-40  $279;  AU-50  $415;  Choice  AU-55 

"chop  marks."  $139;  MS-60  with  some  "chop 
marks" . 275.00 

1876  AU-50  $415;  Choice  AU-55 . 445.00 

1876- S  Choice  AU-55.  "Chop  marked."  There  are 

a  few  in  stock . 139.00 

1877  Choice  AU-55.  We  have  a  single  example  in 

stock.  It  has  a  well  concealed  "chop  mark"  on 
the  reverse . 169.00 

1877- CC  Choice  AU-55.  There  is  a  single  "chop 

mark"  on  either  side . 195.00 

1877- S  Choice  EF-45  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55 

"Chop  marked." . $149.00 

1878- S  VF-30  $129;  AU-50  $415;  Choice  AU-55. 

"Chop  marked." . $149.00 


Beautifully  Toned  Proof  1882 
Trade  Dollar 


1882  Proof-64.  Sparkling  iridescent  hues  of  vio¬ 
let  and  electric  blue  surround  the  periph¬ 
eries  on  either  side,  blending  with  sunset 
toward  the  centers.  Frosted  devices  stand  out 
against  immaculate  reflective  fields.  Here  we 
proudly  offer  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
examples  of  this  date  extant.  A  sound  val¬ 
ue  at  . 3,650.00 


Gold  Dollars 


1849  Small  head,  no  L  on  neck  truncation.  MS- 

64.  Radiant  natural  mint  brilliance.  Superbly 
struck,  with  the  features  of  Miss  Liberty  and  the 
wreath  defined  to  their  maximum  depth  (the 
head  of  Miss  Liberty  stands  out  in  high  relief). 
Surfaces  are  satin-like  and  nearly  perfect,  with 
only  a  tiny  rim  nick  showing  at  12:00  on  the 
obverse  that  keeps  this  coin  from  MS-65. 

Records  indicate  that  only  1,000  examples 
of  this  variety  (without  designer  Longacre's  ini¬ 
tials  at  the  neck  truncation  of  Miss  Liberty)  were 
struck.  For  date  or  type,  it  would  be  a  tough  coin 
to  improve  on . 4,975.00 


1854  Type  II.  Choice  EM5.  VWII  struck  Pleasing 
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surtatev  The  popular  Type  II  ^old  dollar,  and 
^vhat  a  nice  example  this  coin  is  .  .  950.00 
1855  Tvpe  II.  EF-45  . 950.00 


Quarter  Eagles 


1836  EF40.  The  popular  and  inexpensive  Classic 
Head  type.  This  design  by  William  Kneass 
served  only  until  1839.  Nice  "type”  specimens 
are  much,  much  scarcer  than  their  Liberty  Head 
counterparts,  but  are  only  marginally  more  ex¬ 
pensive  $625.00;  Choice  AU-55.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  borderline  coin,  so  close  to  being  a  strictly 
Mint  State  piece . 1,695.00 


1840-C  Choice  EF45.  This  specimen  is  a  very  high 
grade  for  the  issue,  and  probably  ranks  among 
the  finest  dozen  or  so  known.  It  is  well  struck, 
with  attractive  surfaces.  Mintage  for  this  popu¬ 


lar  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  coin  was  just 

12,822  . 1,100.00 

1843-0  Small  date.  Choice  EF-45  . 239.00 

1856-S  AU-50.  The  first  collectable  year  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  quarter  eagle . 550.00 


1857-0  AU-50.  Surfaces  are  somewhat  proof  I  ike. 
It  is  another  elusive  issue.  Here  is  a  great  buy 


for . 995.00 

1857-S  Choice  EF-45  . 695.00 

1868-S  Choice  EF-45  . 475.00 


A  Writer  Writes: 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Gene  Fer- 
nett,  an  accomplished  writer  in  many  fields: 

"Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music  is  a  good 
addition  to  any  library.  It's  totally  unique  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  American  movie  industry.  Congratu¬ 
lations! 

"The  photographs  in  the  volume  are  really  su¬ 
perb.  You've  done  as  superb  a  job  as  you  did  in 
the  Moxie  Encyclopedia  book,  which  I  am  proud 
to  say  is  in  my  personal  collection  too. 

"Considering  all  of  the  many,  many  books  flow¬ 
ing  from  presses  everyday,  it  is  really  a  feather  in 
our  caps  whenever  we  writers  can  tap  a  totally  new 
vein  of  matter.  In  my  efforts  as  an  author,  I  strive 
to  always  add  something  new  to  the  welter  of  books, 
)ust  as  you  have  done.  Bcx)ks  on  United  States  dance 
orchestras,  volumes  such  as  Next  Time  Drive  Off 
thf  C  liff,  Prrverty  Row,  and  my  scxDn-tobe-released 
Amenran  film  Studios  are  all  in  that  same  spirit 
originality  as  yciur  books.  Congratulations  on 
Nii  kelfxJoon  Theatres  It's  great!" 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1855  VMO  $725;  EF-40  . 895.00 

1856-S  VF-30.  Pleasing  surfaces . 795.00 


Half  Eagles 


1798  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  Large  8,  14  star  re¬ 
verse.  EF-40.  AN  ACS.  Traces  of  sunset  iridescent 
toning  surrounds  the  peripheries.  There  are  a 
few  stray  marks  on  the  obverse,  but  overall  it  is 
a  really  attractive  coin . 3,450.00 


Rare  Mint  State  1802/1  Half  Eagle 


1802/1  Overdate.  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre.  Unlike 
many  surviving  examples  of  this  date,  the  strike 
is  sharp  at  the  centers,  with  only  slightly  round¬ 
ed  breast  feathers  on  the  eagle.  Surfaces  are 
remarkably  attractive . 9,750.00 


1803/2  Overdate.  MS-60/63.  The  fields  are  reflec¬ 
tive  and  serve  to  accent  contrasting  frosted 
devices.  Every  engraved  feature  is  sharply  struck, 
including  the  layers  of  breast  feathers  above  the 
shield  which  on  many  coins  (regardless  of  date) 
are  poorly  defined.  The  overdate  is  particular¬ 
ly  bold . 9,750.00 


Near  Mint  State  1805  Half  Eagle 


1805  Choice  AU-55.  A  glimmer  of  sunset  irides¬ 
cence  blends  with  natural  mint  lustre.  Surfaces 
are  very  attractive,  and  are  completely  lacking 
adjustment  marks  that  are  commonplace  on  vir¬ 
tually  all  early  gold  coins.  It  is  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  priced  at  just . 4,995.00 


1806  Pointed  top  6.  Choice  EF-45.  The  "pointed 
top  6"  variety  is  one  of  the  rarities  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  Just  9,676  are  reported  to  have  been  struck. 
We  have  two  examples  in  stock,  either  of  which 
we  recommend  as  excellent  values  with  little 
or  no  premium  over  more  obtainable  dates 
$3,350;  AU-50.  ANACS.  Lovely  satin-like 
surfaces . 4,450.00 


1807  Capped  Bust  to  the  right.  EF-40.  The  final  year 
of  the  Capped  Bust  to  the  right  motif.  Surfaces 
are  remarkably  attractive  $3,450;  Choice  AU- 
50/55.  ANACS.  It  is  an  interesting  die  variety 
as  well,  with  a  rim  break  (as  struck)  directly 
above  E  in  LIBERTY . 5,250.00 


Desirable  1807  Half  Eagle 


1807  Capped  Draped  Bust.  Choice  AU-55.  Sharp¬ 
ly  struck,  with  just  a  bit  of  insignificant  softness 
at  the  denticles  on  either  side.  Surfaces  are  sat¬ 
iny  and  nearly  mark-free  (save  a  bit  of  rubbing 
which  prompts  the  conservative  AU-55  classifi¬ 
cation).  This  coin  represents  the  first  year  of  a 
type  that  served  only  until  1812  .  .  .4,950.00 


1808  Choice  AU-55.  Another  pleasing  coin  for  the 
connoisseur  of  early  gold  coinage.  This  date  is 
particularly  popular  because  of  its  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  appearance  to  the  1808  quarter  eagle  (a 
classic  numismatic  rarity) . 4,650.00 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries— and  always  has  been— 
since  we  began  business  in  1953.  If  you  are 
a  serious  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  help  you  find  those  stxx  lal 
pieces  you've  been  seeking. 
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Rare  1909-0  Half  Eagle 


Double  Eagles 


1809/8  Overdate.  Choice  EM5.  Remarkably 
attractive . 2,595.00 


1839-C  Choice  EF-45.  ANACS.  Truly  a  scarce  coin 
in  this  high  grade.  Mintage  was  just  17,205  in 
this  first  year  of  the  Liberty  head  (or  Coronet) 
type  half  eagle,  and  it  is  only  the  second  year 
of  coinage  from  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Mint.  Here  we  offer  a  combination  of  rarity  and 
historic  signficance  at  a  price  that  would  be  hard 
to  improve  on  . 1,650.00 

1840  Choice  AU-55  . 750.00 

1842- D  Small  date,  small  letters.  EF-40.  Scarce  is¬ 
sue  in  any  grade . 795.00 

1843- D  EMO . 795.00 


1844-D  Choice  AU-55.  Southern  branch  mint  gold 
coinage  seldom  gets  the  recognition  it  deserves 
in  terms  of  scarcity  and  value.  Here  is  an  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  for  the  specialist  to  acquire 


the  "pick"  of  our  new  purchases.  .  .2,150.00 

1846  Choice  AU-55 . 495.00 

1849  Choice  EF-45 . 525.00 


1890-CC  Choice  EF-45  $395;  Choice  AU-55.  Sur¬ 
faces  are  very  attractive.  This  nice  borderline 
Mint  State  coin  is  not  all  that  common  in  such 
high  grade . 795.00 


1892-CC  Choice  EF45.  This  popular  date  is  the  next 
to  last  year  of  coinage  at  the  Carson  City  Mint. 
Here  is  a  well  struck  and  lightly  toned  coin,  with 
remarkably  attractive  surfaces  $595;  Choice  AU- 
55.  Lustrous  and  attractive . 895.00 


1909-0  MS-60.  This  half  eagle  is  a  rare  coin,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Mint  State.  It  has  a  mintage  of  just 
34,200,  of  which  probably  no  more  than  a  few 
dozen  survivors  today  have  escaped  circulation. 
This  issue  is  one  of  the  keys,  overshadowed  only 
by  the  1929  in  terms  of  availability.  However, 
in  Mint  State,  we  find  the  1909-0  to  be  much 
more  elusive.  This  new  purchase  will  go  quickly 
at . 6,750.00 


Eagles 


1801  EMO.  Pleasing  lightly  toned  surfaces  high¬ 
light  this  desirable  Capped  Bust  eagle.  This  de¬ 
nomination  represents  the  largest  diameter  of 
the  type.  Nice  examples  in  this  condition  are 
especially  sought  after . 4,495.00 


1852-0  Choice  EF-45.  Scarce  date.  Just  18,000 
pieces  were  struck.  This  coin  is  a  very  high  grade 


for  the  issue  and  is  well  worth  ....  1,295.00 

1892-0  AU-50  . 475.00 

1914  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 

1914-D  Choice  EF-45.  ANACS . 650.00 

1915  EF-40.  ANACS . 550.00 


'KUH 


1926  MS-60.  ANACS .  1,550.00 


1850  EF-40.  The  first  year  of  regular  production.  A 
nice  example  both  as  a  date  and  as  a  Type  1  is¬ 
sue  (without  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST)  $795;  Choice 
EF45.  Our  best  value.  It  is  a  sharply  struck  piece, 
with  marvelous  eye  appeal . 895.00 


1851-0  VR30  $895;  EF-40 . 995.00 


1856-S  AU-50  . 895.00 

1859-S  Choice  EM5  . 795.00 


1876  MS-60.  ANACS . 1,150.00 

1878  MS-60.  ANACS . 895.00 

1889- S  MS-60.  Lustrous  and  attractive  .  .  .  995.00 

1890- CC  AU-50.  ANACS . 895.00 

1899  MS-60/63.  ANACS . 1,095.00 


NEW  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  FOR  ORDERS!  1-800-222-5993 


We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for 
states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is 
connected  with  our  Order  Department 
only  (not  with  our  Research  Department, 
Auction  Department,  etc.)  and  is  for  ord¬ 


ers  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other 
business,  use  our  regular  number,  w  hich  is 
603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our 
new  toll-free  number  a  call! 
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Famous  MCMVIl  (1907)  High  Relief 
Double  Eagle 


MCMVIl  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Flat  edge. 
MS-60.  Designed  by  famed  sculptor  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens.  The  “flat  edge"  variety.  Just 
11,250  pieces  were  struck  (of  both  varieties)  be¬ 
fore  the  im practicality  of  the  high  relief  dies 
prompted  a  halt  to  striking.  While  striking  and 
stacking  problems  forced  extensive  revisions  of 
the  dies  (by  Charles  Barber),  today  this  coin  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  coin 
ever  to  be  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint.  Un¬ 
questionably,  it  is  one  of  the  great  classic  Ameri¬ 
can  gold  coins.  We  are  pleased  to  present  this 


lovely  specimen  at  just . 11,950.00 

1910-D  MS-60.  ANACS  MS-60/63  . 1,150.00 

1916-S  MS-60  . 995.00 


1923  MS-60  to  MS-63.  ANACS . 995.00 


Commemorative  Silver 
Coins 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-63.  Lustrous  and  attrac¬ 
tive  $1,295;  MS-64.  Sharply  struck.  The  obverse 
is  toned  around  the  rims  in  deep  hues  of  blue, 
violet,  and  russet,  with  soft  satin  mint  frost  at 
the  center.  Toning  is  a  bit  more  extensive  on  the 
reverse,  with  pleasing  shades  of  olive  and  sun¬ 
set  covering  most  of  the  surface  and  highlight¬ 
ed  by  bold  mint  lustre . 2,495.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
fir>n  Wp  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-60.  Two  in  stock.  One 
is  lustrous,  with  a  hint  of  golden  toning  around 
the  peripheries.  The  other  is  attractively  toned 
in  vivid  shades  of  lavender  and  sunset  in  the 
fields,  hosted  by  light  gray  iridescence  around 
most  of  the  engraved  features.  Either  can  be 

yours  for . 1,150.00 

1936  Albany  MS-64.  Glorious  natural  mint  lustre 
is  complimented  by  blushes  of  russet  irides¬ 
cence  around  the  rims . 795.00 


1937  Antietam.  MS-65.  ANACS.  The  surfaces  are 
immaculate  and  deeply  frosted.  A  glimmer  of 
deep  grayish  golden  toning  circles  the  edge.  An¬ 
tietam  half  dollars  have  long  been  one  of  our 
favorite  coins  because  of  the  sheer  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  the  design,  combined  with  a  skill¬ 
fully  executed  three-dimensional  effect.  This 
specimen  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  and  well 
worth . 1,995.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-63.  ANACS  $195;  MS-64425.00 

1936  Bay  Bridge.  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  $189;  MS- 

64  $395;  MS-65.  Satiny  natural  mint  frost.  Sur¬ 
faces  are  virtually  perfect . 995.00 

1934  Boone.  MS-60.  ANACS  $159;  MS-63.  ANACS 

MS-63/65.  Full  mint  lustre  with  a  light  sprinkle 
of  toning  on  the  obverse . 265.00 

1935  Boone  PDS  set.  MS-63  to  MS-65.  Mintage  of 

the  branch  mint  pieces  was  just  5,000  each  (plus 
a  few  for  assay)  . 895.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Lightly  toned.  Scarce  this 
nice . 395.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63.  Featuring  P.T.  Barnum  on 

the  obverse,  one  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut's 
most  prominent  early  citizens . 295.00 


1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee.  MS-64.  Light¬ 
ly  toned  and  attractive  $895;  MS-65.  Deeply 
toned  around  the  rims,  blending  with  light  gray 
over  natural  mint  lustre  at  the  centers.  Surfaces 
are  immaculate.  Admirers  of  toned  coins  will 
be  delighted  with  this  piece  ...  1,495.00 


1936  Cincinnati  Music  Center.  MS-60.  ANACS 
$359;  MS-64.  Natural  mint  lustre  and  has  a  faint 
golden  lavender  glow  .  1,295.00 


1936-D  Cincinnati  Music  Center.  MS-64.  Frosty  and 
attractive,  with  just  a  touch  of  golden  irides¬ 
cence  on  the  obverse  and  gray  toning  within 
the  reeding  at  the  edge .  1,295.00 


txrtrjlta 


1936  Cleveland-Great  Lakes.  MS-63.  ANACS  $249; 
MS-64.  Full  mint  lustre.  This  issue  is  very  elu¬ 
sive  in  such  high  grade,  and  one  of  today's  bet¬ 
ter  values  as  such . 545.00 

1936-D  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  MS-63.  Pleas¬ 
ing  surfaces.  Lightly  toned  around  the  periph¬ 
eries.  A  mere  8,000  pieces  were  struck  at  the 
Denver  Mint  (plus  a  few  others  that  were  re¬ 
served  for  assay) . 425.00 

1936-S  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  MS-64.  Immacu¬ 
late  surfaces.  Full  mint  frost.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 

conservatively  graded  example . 625.00 

1892  Columbian  Exposition.  MS-60  $89;  MS-64. 
Radiant  mint  lustre.  Scarce  this  nice  .245.00 


1935  Connecticut.  MS-64.  We  have  two  extraordi¬ 
nary  pieces  in  stock.  One  has  full  mint  lustre, 
while  the  other  is  beautifully  toned.  No  doubt, 
they  will  both  sell  quickly.  You  have  your  choice 
for  . 825.00 


ikuauw. 


1936  Delaware.  MS-64.  Mint  lustre  .  .  .  .945.00 

1936  Elgin,  Illinois.  MS-64.  ANACS  graded  MS- 
63/65  $795;  MS-64.  Not  papered,  but  conser¬ 
vatively  graded . 795.00 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64.  This  famous  Civil  War 
Battleground  was  the  site  of  the  Blue  and  Gray 
Reunion  in  1938.  Commemorativi'  half  dollars 
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were  struck  in  celebration  of  the  event.  Though 
dated  1936,  they  were  actually  struck  in  1937. 
Soldiers  representing  both  armies  are  depicted 
on  the  obverse . 625.00 


Hawaiian  commemorative  half  dollar  is  one  of 

the  rarest  coins  of  the  series . 3,750.00 

1935  Hudson.  MS-65.  Here  is  another  key  issue 
within  the  series,  particularly  in  this  very  high 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  a  fully  lustrous  and 
extremely  pleasing  coin . 2,695.00 


63.  ANACS  $385;  MS-65.  Vivid  satin-like  mint 
frost  shows  a  golden  glimmer.  Every  feature  i‘ 
bold.  It  is  a  beauty! . 1,250.00 


MS-63.  Your  Choice  with  or  with¬ 
out  ANACS  certification  $2,750;  MS-64.  Lus¬ 
trous  and  truly  outstanding.  It  this  condition  the 


1924  Huguenot-Walloon.  MS-60.  ANACS  $165;  MS- 


1946  Iowa.  MS-65  . 625.00 

1925  Lexington-Concord.  MS-64  . 495.00 


1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-63.  Lightly  toned.  We  have 


Silver  Certificate  Rarities  in  Superb  Condition 


-The  Key  Issues  to  a  Superb  Collection!— 


We  are  always  looking  for  the  rare  and  unusual,  the  "cream  of  the  crop" 
when  it  comes  to  condition  and  collector  interest.  When  we  find  just  the 
right  combination  of  rarity  and  value,  combined  with  superb  condition,  it 
is  exciting  for  us  and  our  customers  who  are  able  to  then  add  a  really  im¬ 
portant  item  to  their  collection. 

Among  other  items  in  a  very  important  acquisition  that  we  recently  made 
was  a  superb  group  of  Gem  New,  1928  Series  Silver  Certificates. 

In  a  past  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offered  the  king  of  small  size 
notes,  the  1928-E  issue  in  Gem  quality,  and  we  sold  a  number  of  pieces 
at  our  price  of  $1,450  each.  Several  collectors  wisely  took  advantage  of  the 
special  offer  of  three  of  these  notes  for  just  $3,950. 

The  very  positive  response  to  this  presentation  of  a  great  rarity  stimulated 
our  interest  to  diligently  search  for  other  Gem  notes,  and  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  our  quest. 

Now,  we  are  offering  the  three  scarcest  issues  of  the  small  size  Silver  Cer¬ 
tificates.  Each  note  is  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  the  day  it  left  the  press! 

F-1603.  1928-C  one-dollar  Silver  Certificate.  The  second  rarest  note  in 
the  series,  and  very  underrated.  Gem  New.  Buy  a  single  pristine  note  for 
just  $550,  or  put  away  a  group  of  three  for  only  $1,475. 

M604.  1928-D  one-dollar  Silver  Certificate.  Number  three  in  the  rarity 


parade,  and  a  wonderful  combination  of  scarcity  and  affordability.  Again, 
we  must  emphasize  that  we  consider  the  notes  offered  here  to  be  very  over¬ 
looked  in  today's  market  in  Gem  New  condition.  Order  one  note  for  your 
collection  and  pay  just  $295,  or  put  away  three  Gem  specimens  for  only  $750. 

F-1605.  1928-E  one-dollar  Silver  Certificate.  The  king  of  small  size  one- 
dollar  notes.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  one-dollar  notes  printed  from  1928  to 
the  present  day,  a  series  which  comprises  many  different  issues,  there  is  one 
landmark  rarity,  one  issue  which  is  seldom  seen,  especially  in  higher  grades 
of  condition.  It  is  the  famous  1928-E  which  we  proudly  offer  in  Gem  New 
condition.  Just  3,519,324  notes  were  printed,  which  in  the  heavily  used  one- 
dollar  series  amounts  to  a  virtually  trivial  emission. 

Order  one  pristine.  Gem  New,  1928-E  note  and  pay  just  $1,450,  or  order 
three  Gem  examples  and  pay  only  $3,950. 

The  Very  Best  Way  to  Take  Advantage  of  this  Extraordinary  Offering  of  Scarce 
Gem  Quality  Currency: 

Buy  one  of  each  of  the  above  notes.  This  set  includes  one  each  of  the 
1928-C,  1928-D,  and  1928-E  notes,  all  in  Gem  New  condition.  If  ordered 
singly  you  would  expect  to  pay  $2,295,  but  if  you  order  this  special  curren¬ 
cy  package  we  will  send  you  the  three  notes  for  just  $1,995.  That's  like  get¬ 
ting  the  1928-D  note  absolutely  free! 
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two  on  hand,  one  with  AN  ACS . 450.00 

1436  Lon>{  Island.  MS-bO.  $129;  MS-63  $195; 
MS-b4.  ^NACS  graded  MS-65/63.  Elusive  so 

nice  625.00 

1936  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  MS-63.  $349;  Mint 

State-b4  . 575.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-60  $179;  MS-63.  ANACS425.00 


1921  Missouri.  MS-63.  Lovely  surfaces.  Champagne 
golden  iridescence  glows  upon  natural  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  This  early  commemorative  half  dollar  is 
scarce  in  such  superlative  condition,  as  many 
of  the  original  mintage  served  as  pocket  pieces 
or  saw  circulation  during  the  economic  hard 
times  of  the  era.  This  coin  is  a  highly  recom¬ 
mended  buy  at  . 1,050.00 

1938  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  MS-63.  ANACS  MS- 
63/63.  There  is  just  a  hint  of  pale  golden 
iridescence . 695.00 


1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-60  $115;  MS-65.  ANACS. 

Superb,  and  thus  a  noteworthy  scarcity1,175.00 
1926-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65.  Lustrous  .  .  .  995.00 
1933-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63.  ANACS.  Bold  natu¬ 
ral  mint  frost.  This  date  was  sold  during  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago-1933. 

Priced  at . 550.00 

1937-D  Oregon  Trail.  Choice  AU-55  $115;  MS-60. 

ANACS  graded . 179.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  MS-63.  Lustrous 
and  attractive . 1,195.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63.  With  or  without  ANACS  cer¬ 

tification  $215;  MS-64.  Pleasing  surfaces.  Lightly 
toned.  Our  best  value  $395;  MS-65.  Radiant  nat¬ 
ural  mint  lustre . 875.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-60  $195;  MS-63  $295;  Mint 

State-64  . 775.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64.  ANACS 
MS-65/63  . 650.00 


1937  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina.  MS-64. 
$775,  MS-65.  Full  mint  brilliance.  Here  is  an 
absolutely  superb  specimen.  Interestingly,  the 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  be  mrxielled 
after  Errol  Flynn,  a  dashing  motion  picture  star 
r;f  the  1930s  An  excellent  value  at  995.00 
1936  Rribinson  MS-63  $350;  MS-64  489.00 


1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-65.  Lightly  toned  in  shades 
of  gray  blending  with  blushes  of  gold.  The  sur¬ 


faces  are  immaculate . 685.00 

1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-64.  ANACS  graded  MS- 

63/65.  Satin-like  mint  lustre . 525.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial  MS-63  . 195.00 


1935  Old  Spanish  Trail.  MS-60  ANACS  $925;  MS- 
65.  Evenly  toned  in  very  light  golden  and  lav¬ 
ender  hues  over  natural  mint  lustre.  Surfaces  are 
remarkably  attractive.  Difficult  to  locate  in  strict 
MS-65  condition  . 2,100.00 


1935  Texas  PDS  set.  MS-65.  Here  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  rare  matching  set,  with  each  coin  ANACS 
graded  MS-65/65.  Fewer  than  10,000  com¬ 
plete  sets  were  sold.  Of  those  only  a  small 
percentage  remain  intact  today.  And  of 
those,  only  a  few  survived  in  such  immacu¬ 
late  condition.  A  remarkable  buy  at  our  ask¬ 


ing  price  of . 3,100.00 


1936  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS  . 1,050.00 

1936-D  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS  . 1,050.00 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS . 1,050.00 


1936  Texas  PDS  set.  MS-65.  Another  rare  match¬ 
ing  set,  with  each  coin  ANACS  Golden  mint 
brilliance  highlights  every  coin,  with  each 
showing  absolutely  superb  surfaces.  This  trio 
has  undoubtedly  remained  together  since 
the  time  of  issue . 3,100.00 


Eiioia, 


1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial.  MS-65  Superb 
natural  mint  frost . 635.00 


Complete  set  of  Texas  Centennial  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars  from  1934  to  1938-S.  All 
dates  and  mints.  MS-63  to  MS-65.  It  is  an 
outstanding  set,  consisting  of  all  13  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  series . 4,600.00 


tIVItiliv 

Vkvu 


1935  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS  .  1,050.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS  . 1,050.00 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-65.  ANACS . 1,050.00 


1925  Ft.  Vancouver.  MS-63.  $695;  another  piece 
MS-64  . 995.00 


1927  Vermont.  MS-64.  Lustrous  and  attractive.  Here 
is  another  early  issue  that  is  seldom  found  in 

higher  Mint  State  classifications . 825.00 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64 . 695.00 


1936  York  County,  Maine.  MS-65.  Two  in  stock. 
One  is  lightly  toned  and  very  attractive  as  such, 
while  the  other  has  full  mint  lustre.  Both  have 
remarkably  attractive  surfaces  and  are  among 
the  finest  obtainable  . 995.00 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  she  will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  seeking. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  know  you'll  be  delighUxi  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 
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Commemorative  Gold 
Coins 


Superb  1903  )efferson  Gold  Dollar 


1903  Louisiana  Purchase-jefferson  gold  dollar. 
MS-65.  This  coin  represents  the  earliest  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coin  issue.  Sharply  struck, 
with  lovely  sunset  iridescence  blending  with 
natural  golden  mint  brilliance.  Surfaces  are 
satinlike  and  superb.  It  is  an  unquestiona¬ 
ble  gem  example  and  is  truly  a  delight  to 
behold . 5,600.00 


1903  Louisiana  Purchase-McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS- 

60.  ANACS.  Attractive  . 895.00 


Superb  1904  Lewis  and  Clark  Gold  $1 


1904  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollar. 
MS-65.  Surfaces  are  semiprooflike.  Full  mint 
brilliance.  Specimens  of  this  high  calibre  are 
highly  uncharacteristic  of  the  issue.  Most 
coins  were  sold  to  non-collectors  during  the 
event.  Many  were  used  as  jewelry  and  evi¬ 
dence  mishanding,  as  few  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  proper  care.  Today,  perfectly 
preserved  examples  are  rare . 7,750.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  Choice  EF- 
45  $750;  MS-60.  ANACS . 1,995.00 


Territorial  Gold  Coins 

1849  Moffat  &  Co.  $5  Gold 


1849  Moffat  &  Co.  $5  gold.  EF-40.  Very  attractive 
and  far  above  average  for  the  issue.  It  was  a 
"workhorse"  coin  that  saw  active  circulation  pri¬ 
or  the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Atyp¬ 
ical  of  the  type,  surfaces  are  remarkably  pleasing 
though  somewhat  granular  as  a  result  of  rusted 
dies . 2,495.00 


Our  Staff 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
nearly  30  dedicated  professionals  are  on 
hand  to  provide  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
finest  value,  quality,  and  service  in  the  coin 
hobby  today,  join  our  "family"  of  happy 
customers! 


1861  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  $10.  Choice  EM5. 

Pleasing  surfaces.  Lightly  toned.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  famous  "pioneer"  gold  coin  with  his¬ 
tory  and  romance . 3,975.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  and  every  coin  offered  in  thi-  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  subject  to  your  satisfaction. 
You  have  30  full  days  to  examine  each  coin 
carefully,  to  be  sure  it  is  in  the  grade  you 
want,  has  the  striking  characteristics  you 
want,  and  is  aesthetically  pleasing  in  every 
respect.  If  you  are  even  the  slightest  bit  dis¬ 
satisfied,  we  urge  you  to  return  any  item! 
We  are  not  happy  until  you  are.  Since  1 953 
we  have  been  supplying  the  right  coins  (and 
tokens,  and  medals,  and  paper  money)  to 
the  right  people  for  prices  that  are  "right"— 
coins  which  represent  excellent  values. 


What  do  an  Eisenhower  Dollar,  a  Buffalo  Nickel,  and 
a  Carson  City  Mint  Morgan  Dollar  have  in  Common? 


The  only  common  link  that  we  can  sur¬ 
mise  is  that  each  of  these  coins  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  this  very  special  offer! 

First,  you'll  receive  three  1973-S  Eisenhow¬ 
er  dollars,  the  silver  Proof  varieties,  each 
housed  in  the  government  issue  plastic  case. 
These  are  very  carefully  selected  Proof-65 
or  better  examples  of  this,  the  rarest  and  cer¬ 
tainly  most  desirable  of  all  Eisenhower  dol¬ 
lars.  Many  collectors  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  certain  modern  issue  coins  are  very 
cheap  these  days,  and  that's  why  we've 
selected  this  leading  issue  as  part  of  this 
special. 

Our  regular  retail  price  for  these  1973-S 
Proof  Eisenhower  dollars  is  $67.50  each,  for 
a  total  of  $202.50  in  value  for  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  this  special. 

Next,  we've  included  a  very  pleasing 
MS-60  example  of  the  1913  Type  I  Buffalo 
nickel.  A  versatile  coin  that  you  can  certainly 
use  in  a  type  collection  or  as  a  basis  for 


beginning  a  Buffalo  nickel  collection.  Our  regular 
price  for  this  coin  is  $59. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  will  se¬ 
lect  a  nice  example  of  a  Carson  City  Mint  Morgan 
dollar,  date  of  our  choice,  which  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  recent  ANACS  grading  certificate  stat¬ 
ing  that  in  ANACS  opinion  the  coin  is  MS-60  or 
better.  Our  regular  price  for  this  piece  is  $159,  thus 
bringing  the  total  value  of  our  package  offer  to 
$420.50. 

To  sweeten  the  pot,  we  will  include  yet  another 
1973-S  Eisenhower  dollar,  that  is  a  total  of  four  coins, 
plus  the  1913  Type  I  Buffalo  and  the  Carson  City 
dollar,  bringing  the  total  value  to  $488,  and  then 
we  will  slash  the  price  of  the  package  by  giving  you 
a  whopping  $89  discount. 

That's  right,  you  can  have  it  all  for  just  $399! 

We've  got  a  good  supply  of  these  special  pack¬ 
ages  prepared  and  ready  for  shipment,  but  such  a 
good  deal  is  bound  to  sell  quickly,  so  call  and  re¬ 
serve  your  package  today.  Request  "Special  No. 
63-A"  when  ordering! 
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Sets  of  PR-65  Franklin  Half  Dollars 

Affordable  and  Beautiful  Collections 


Many  collectors  are  seeking  coins  which  are  aesthetically  pleasing,  made  of  precious  metal,  and  are  available  in  pristine  condition. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  coins  which  meet  these  desirable  criteria  are  moderately  to  very  expensive.  Not  so  with  Franklin  half 
dollars  struck  in  Proof.  They  are  simply  beautiful  to  behold,  were  struck  in  limited  numbers,  and  were  made  of  .900  fine  silver.  Plus.. .they 
are  affordable  and  a  complete  collection  can  be  purchased  right  now. 

Another  most  important  fact  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  is  that  many  Franklin  Proof  issues  are  far  scarcer  than  the  mintage 
figures,  or  supposed  availability,  would  indicate! 

We  have  literally  examined  thousands  and  thousands  of  Proof  Franklin  halves  during  the  past  several  years,  and  we  often  find  pieces 
that  have  hairline  scratches,  corrosion  spots,  or  other  problems.  It  is  very  hard  work  and  very  time  consuming  to  locate  just  the  right 
coins  that  meet  our  rigid  Proof-65  standards. 

Each  set  is  graded  Proof-65.  Each  coin  is  fully  brilliant  and  free  of  scratches  or  any  detracting  features.  You  will  be  simply  delighted 
with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive! 


The  Complete  Franklin  Collection  includes  14  coins.  One  of  each  date,  1950  through  1963.  This  impressive  complete  collection 
IS  housed  in  a  Capital  brand  plastic  holder  which  will  protect  and  beautifully  display  your  coins  to  their  full  advantage. 

The  14  coin  set  is  priced  right  at  just  $1,895. 

The  Starter  Collection  of  Franklin  Proof  half  dollars,  1955  through  1963.  A  great  way  to  begin  your  set  is  with  this  nicely  matched 
grrjup  of  nine  fully  brilliant  Proof-65  coins  all  encased  in  the  same  plastic  holder  which  comes  with  the  complete  collection.  $395. 


I 
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San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollars 

One  of  the  Most  Popular  Complete  Collections 
That  We  Have  Ever  Offered!! 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  MINT  PROOF  DOLLARS 

EISENHOWER  ISSUES 
1971-1978 


1971-S 

SILVER 


1972-S 

SILVER 


1973-S 

SILVER 


1975-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1974-S 

SILVER 


197a-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1 776-1 976-S 
SILVER 


1776-1 976-S  VAR.1 
COPPER— NICKEL 


1776-1 976-S  VAR.  11 
COPPER-NICKEL 


1977-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1978-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  ISSUES 
1979-1981 


XXIII  OLYMPIAD  COMMEMORATIVES 


1979-S 


1980-S 


1981-S 


1983-S 

SILVER 


1984-S 

SILVER 


80WERS  AND  MERENA 
"KINCSWOOD” 


In  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offered  the  San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollar  Collection,  and  it  was  so  popular  that  we 
are  offering  it  again. 

Each  coin  in  this  wonderful  collection  is  a  carefully  chosen  Proof-67  quality  coin.  We  sort  through  hundreds  of  coins 
and  only  pick  the  finest  specimens.  We  take  as  much  time  and  effort  in  assembling  these  sets  as  we  do  with  far  more 
expensive  collections,  but  our  careful  attention  to  every  detail  pays  off.  We've  received  dozens  of  "thank  you"  letters  and 
kind  comments,  and  you  will  certainly  enjoy  your  complete  collection  just  as  much. 

We  have  been  busy  picking  and  choosing  choice  coins,  and  have  a  limited  number  of  pristine  sets  available  for  shipping 
right  now. 

Order  your  set  today.  The  San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollar  Collection  in  superb  Proof-67  condition  for  just  $295. 
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During  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  very 
busy  examining  and  buying  nice  coins  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  VVe  have  selected  a  fine  and 
varied  assortment  of  pieces  that  should  appeal  to 
the  person  who  is  just  beginning  to  become  in¬ 
terested  in  world  coins  as  well  as  veteran  numis¬ 
matists  with  sp)ecialized  interests. 

If  you're  looking  to  diversify  your  collecting  in¬ 
terests  or  devote  your  time  exclusively  to  world 
coins,  this  section  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  should 
contain  pieces  that  you  will  really  enjoy  adding  to 
your  collection. 


Ancient  Greece-Athens 


"New  Style"  silver  tetradracm  minted  between  196 
and  166  BC.  The  obverse  features  the  helmet- 
ed  head  of  Athena  with  the  familiar  owl  reverse. 
A  nice  Fine-i-  example  of  this  interesting  and 
historical  piece  can  be  yours  for  only  325.00 


Ancient  Greece-Tarsos 


Silver  stater  361-334  BC.  Baal  of  Tarsos  enthroned 
on  obverse  with  interesting  and  well-executed 
reverse  showing  a  lion  attacking  a  bull.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  these  pieces  is  well  struck  and  finely 
detailed  while  the  obverse,  which  is  certainly 
far  less  interesting,  is  somewhat  weak,  as  usu¬ 
ally  encountered.  We  offer  attractive  VF  speci¬ 
mens,  each  for  only . 395.00 


Australia 

A  very  nice  assortment  of  quality  half  sovereigns 
struck  at  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Mints. 


191 5-M  (Melbourne)  Geo.  V.  A  small  reported  mint¬ 
age  of  just  125,000  pieces.  We  offer  fully  bril¬ 
liant,  MS-63  specimens  each  for  only  195.00 

191 5- S  (Sydney)  Gecj.  V.  MS-63  Frosty  and  fully  bril¬ 
liant,  just  179.00 

1916- S  Gc*c>  V  Most  attrac  tive  MS-63.  Add  a  pleas¬ 
ing  piere  to  your  collection  for  )ust  179.00 


Austria 


Holy  Roman  Empire  Leopold  1624.  Imagine  a  sil¬ 
ver  coin,  larger  than  a  silver  dollar  and  more 
than  350  years  old  that  has  somehow  survived 
in  nearly  perfect,  as  struck  condition!  This  piece 
is  well  struck  and  defect-free  with  light  origi¬ 
nal  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  A  prize  in  any 
collection!  . 595.00 


No  date  (1686-1696)  Leopold  "The  Hogmouth" 
double  taler.  Struck  at  the  Hall  Mint.  A  large, 
heavy,  and  most  impressive  coin.  The  finest  Un¬ 
circulated  specimen  we  can  recall  ever  seeing 
Uncirculated.  Boldly  struck  with  prooflike  sur¬ 
faces!  Amazing  quality,  yet  most  affordable  at 
our  price  of  just  1,350.00 


Barbados 


1788  Penny.  Pridmore-10  C1.1.  Struck  on  a  broad 
planchet.  Proof-63  with  superb  walnut  brown 
surfaces.  Very  scarce  . 575.00 


1788  Penny.  Pridmore-20.  C-1A.3.  Struck  on  a 
smaller  planchet  held  within  a  collar.  Proof-63 
mostly  brown  with  hints  of  mint  red  .325.00 


Canada 


1858  10-Cent  Victoria.  First  year  of  issue.  Well  struck 
with  superb  rainbow  toning.  MS-60,  but  don't 
let  the  technical  grade  fool  you,  this  piece  is 
simply  fantastic . 325.00 


Canadian  Half  Dollars 


1944  BU.  MS-60  or  better  with  fully  brilliant  sur¬ 
faces  and  frosty  devices,  just  $63  each,  or  buy 
a  really  nice  group  of  10  coins  for .  .  .  595.00 
1948.  The  key  date  in  this  popular  series.  Only 
37,784  pieces  minted!  We  offer  a  nice  BU, 
MS-60  example  for  just  $349  each,  or  buy  a 
package  of  five  IxMUtiful  coins  at  the  sufx'r  price 
of .  1,475.00 
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Canadian  Gold  Coins 


10  Peso  Gold 


1954  Nice  Uncirculated  with  brilliant  surfaces. 
Selected  from  several  original  rolls.  Buy  one 
coin  for  $42  or  a  nice  10-coin  lot  for  395.00 


1955  BU  and  most  attractive.  Prices  for  quality 
Canadian  coins  seem  very  reasonable.  Buy  one 
coin  at  only  $33  or  take  10  carefully  selected 
pieces  for  only . 295.00 

Canadian  Silver  Dollars 


1936  MS-63  with  lovely  original  toning.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  this  popular  date  .  195.00 


1947  Blunt-7.  MS-63.  Fully  brilliant  with  frosty 
devices  . 475.00 


1949  Newfoundland  commemorative.  MS-65.  Sim¬ 
ply  fantastic  quality,  well-struck  with  blemish- 
free,  prooflike  surfaces . 159.00 


Thanks  to  Don  Alpert 

Thank  you,  Don,  for  your  nice  mention— 
completely  unexpected— of  our  High  Profits  from 
Rare  Coin  Investment  in  your  column  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  September  18th— your  commen¬ 
tary  was  very  much  appreciated! 


Sovereign.  1911-C  MS-63.  This  piece  was  put  away 

years  ago  and  carefully  stored . 259.00 

1912  Five-dollars.  Mintage  of  just  165,680  pieces. 
A  lustrous  coin  with  light  friction.  Choice 
AU-55.  A  “pretty”  coin  with  pleasing,  lustrous 
surfaces  and  just  a  hint  of  rub  $225;  MS-63. 
Flighly  uncommon  quality  for  this  issue595.00 


Germany 


1916  Y-14.  MS-60,  Fully  brilliant  with  a  minimum 
of  bagmarks  for  the  grade  . 325.00 


1913  Five-dollars.  Fewer  than  100,000  pieces  mint¬ 
ed  in  this  year.  AU-55.  Very,  very  close  to  Mint 
State  with  lustrous,  problem-free  surfaces  $250; 
MS-60.  Just  the  right  combination  of  quality  and 
price  $550;  MS-63  with  outstanding  quality  for 
only . 695.00 


Newfoundland 


1882-H  Two-dollar.  AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and 
problem-free . 325.00 


Frankfurt  1844.  Two  Taler.  C-90.  MS-63.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  example  of  this  popular  issue.  Pleasant  ton¬ 
ing  enhances  the  nearly  flawless  and  very 
lustrous  surfaces  of  this  coin . 795.00 


Cuba 


1897  Peso.  Y-1.2  Type  with  stars  at  date  above  base¬ 
line.  MS-63  with  superb,  light  toning  over  very 
lustrous  surfaces.  A  most  interesting  issue  of 
which  fewer  than  5,000  pieces  were  minted.  Just 
. 275.00 


Five  Peso  Gold 


1915  Y-13.  Bust  of  patriot  Jose  Marti.  Struck  at  the 
U.S.  Mint  and  identical  in  size  and  weight  to 
the  U.S.  $5  piece.  MS-60  with  beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant  surfaces . 195.00 


Mexico 

Pillars  Dollars 

(One  of  the  principal  coins  of  the  American 
colonies.) 


1742  Mo.  Philip  V.  VF. . 179.00 

1745  Mo.  Philip  V.  VF. . 179.00 

1748  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1750  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1752  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1754  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1755  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1757  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 


NEW  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  FOR 
ORDERS! 
1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for 
states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is 
connected  with  our  Order  Department 
only  (not  with  our  Research  Department, 
Auction  Department,  etc.)  and  is  for  ord¬ 
ers  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other 
business,  use  our  regular  number,  which  is 
603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our 
new  toll-free  number  a  call! 
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1758  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1759  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1760  Mo.  Ferdinand  VI.  VF. . 179.00 

1761  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

1762  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

1763  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

1765  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

1767  Mo.  Charles  111.  VF. . 179.00 

1768  Mo.  Charles  111.  VF. . 179.00 

1769  Mo.  Charles  111.  VF. . 179.00 

1770  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

1771  Mo.  Charles  III.  VF. . 179.00 

Balance  Scale  Type  1  Peso 

1871  Co.  MS-60,  fully  brilliant  surfaces  .  .169.00 
1871  Zs.  MS-60,  brilliant . 169.00 


Are  You 

The  largest  U.S.  Proof  set  is  1873?  It's  true,  in 
the  1 873  a  complete  Proof  set  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Indian  cent,  two-cent  piece,  nickel  three- 
cent  piece,  silver  three-cent  piece.  Shield  nickel, 
half  dime,  dime  without  arrows  at  date,  dime  with 
arrows  at  date,  quarter  without  arrows,  quarter  with 
arrows,  half  dollar  without  arrows,  half  dollar  with 
arrows,  silver  dollar,  trade  dollar,  and  if  you  go  into 
the  gold  denominations,  also  the  gold  dollar,  quart¬ 
er  eagle,  $3,  half  eagle,  eagle,  and  double  eagle! 
There  is  a  bit  of  redundancy  in  the  1 873  Proof  set, 
as  evidenced  by  having  five-cent  pieces  in  two 
forms  (the  Shield  nickel  and  the  half  dime),  the 
three-cent  piece  in  two  forms  (nickel  and  silver), 
and  the  dollar  in  three  forms  (silver  dollar  of  the 
Liberty  Seated  design,  trade  dollar,  and  gold  dollar). 

The  lowest  mintage  Liberty  Walking  half  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  1940s,  the  1946-D  issue,  is  not  the 
rarest?  The  1946-D,  of  which  2,151,000  were 
minted,  making  it  the  lowest  mintage  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  margin  of  any  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
in  the  1940s  is,  in  Uncirculated  condition,  much 
more  easily  acquired  than  are  such  issues  as  1940-S 
(4,550,000  minted),  1941-S  (mintage:  8,098,000), 
and  certain  other  issues. 

Overmintmarks  were  not  known  to  numis¬ 
matists  until  the  1960s?  That's  true.  The  first  "over- 
mintmark,"  the  1938-D  over  S  Buffalo  nickel,  was 
verified  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  appeared  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  article  in  Coin  World  in  the  early  1960s.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  other  overmintmarks  have 
come  to  light,  including  the  1882-O/S  and 
1900-0/CC  silver  dollars,  the  1944-D/S  Lincoln 
cent,  the  1949-D/S,  1954- S/D,  and  1955-D/S  Jeffer¬ 
son  nickels,  the  1950-D/S  and  1950- S/D  Washing¬ 
ton  t^uarters,  and  the  1942-D/S  half  dollar!  Isn't  it 


1872  Go.  MS-60.  Well  struck,  brilliant  .  .  .  169.00 

Cap  and  Ray  8  Reals 


1885  Go.  EF.  . 25.00 

1886  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1887  Pi.  EF. . 25.00 

1888  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 

1889  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1890  Go.  EF. . 25.00 

1890  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1891  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1891  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 

1892  Pi.  EF. . 25.00 

1892  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 

1893  Ca.  EF.  . 25.00 

1893  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 


amazing  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  varieties  was 
known  to  collectors  30  years  ago?  This  goes  to 
show  that  when  one  thinks  everything  has  been 
discovered,  something  new  and  amazing  turns  up! 
The  1942-D/S  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar,  listed 
in  the  current  Guide  Book,  is  new  to  us,  and  we 
have  never  examined  a  specimen.  If  a  reader  has 
one  we  could  borrow  for  photography,  we'll 
reproduce  it  in  a  future  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 

That  the  United  States  has  a  "secret"  mint? 
That's  also  true,  except  that  the  secret  has  slipped 
out  in  recent  times.  The  West  Point  Mint,  better 
known  as  the  West  Point  Bullion  Facility,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  strike  696,585,000  Lincoln  cents  in  1985, 
but  the  cents  thus  prcKluced  received  no  credit  and 
bore  no  mintmark — so  for  all  appearances  they  are 
Philadelphia  issues!  The  West  Point  Mint's  identi¬ 
ty  did  surface  on  the  1984-W  Olympics  gold  ea¬ 
gle  and  the  1986-W  Statue  of  Liberty  $5  piece. 

Certain  counterfeit  coins  are  worth  more  than 
originals?  This  seems  amazing,  but  it  is  true.  Turn 
to  page  42  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  and  you  will  see  that  counterfeit  British  half¬ 
pennies  by  Machin's  Mills,  a  New  York  coining  fa¬ 
cility  in  business  in  the  1780s,  are  worth  many 
multiples  of  what  original  British  halfpennies  from 
the  same  era  bring!  For  example,  a  counterfeit  Ma¬ 
chin's  Mills  piece  in  VF  grade  is  listed  at  $275, 
while  an  original  coin  from  the  same  time  period, 
in  VF  grade,  would  be  worth  no  more  than  $10 
to  $20! 

The  Confederate  States  of  America  produced 
coins  bearing  Union  designs?  Yes,  it  did.  Louisiana, 
and  then  the  Confederacy,  seized  the  United  States 
Mint  at  New  Orleans  and  commenced  to  strike 
over  2  million  1861-0  half  dollars,  all  with  the  in¬ 


1893  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 

1894  Ca.  EF.  . 25.00 

1894  Go.  EF. . 25.00  I 

1894  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1894  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 

1895  Cn.  EF.  . 25.00 

1895  Go.  EF. . 25.00 

1897  Cn.  EF.  . 25.00 

1897  Go.  EF.  . 25.00 

1897  Mo.  EF. . 25.00 

1897  Zs.  EF. . 25.00 


scription  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  a  quan¬ 
tity  vastly  outnumbering  the  four  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  half  dollars  struck  by  the 
same  facility!  At  the  seized  Dahlonega  Mint  the 
Confederacy  produced  Union-style  1861-D  gold 
dollars  and  half  eagles. 

A  poorly  struck  1922-D  Lincoln  cent  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  perfectly  struck  one?  As  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this,  too,  is  true.  1922-D  cents 
struck  from  dies  so  worn  or  filled  that  the  "D"  mint- 
mark  is  no  longer  visible,  and  lacking  many  other 
details  as  well,  are  known  as  1922  "plain"  cents 
and  sell  for  many  multiples  of  their  perfect  1922-D 
counterparts! 

Commemorative  half  dollars,  made  to  be  sold 
at  a  stiff  premium  to  collectors,  were  carelessly 
handled  at  the  mints?  Yes,  this  is  also  true.  Com¬ 
memorative  halves  were  made  on  high-speed  coin 
presses,  mechanically  ejected  into  hoppers, 
bagged,  and  then  sent  off  to  the  issuing  commis¬ 
sions,  with  little  thought  given  to  preserving  them 
from  nicks,  scratches,  and  other  contact  marks.  The 
handling  given  to  Booker  T.  Washington  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  (1946-1951)  and 
Washington-Carver  half  dollars  (1951-1954)  was 
so  rough  that  typical  pieces  seen  today,  which  have 
been  kept  carefully  since  their  acquisition  from  the 
issuing  commission,  are  apt  to  be  little  better  than 
MS-60!  Among  earlier  commemorative  half  dollars, 
the  type  of  handling  varied  from  issue  to  issue.  One 
of  those  which  seems  to  have  been  handled  with 
relative  care— a  rare  exception— is  the  1938  New 
Rochelle.  On  the  other  hand,  1 936  Cincinnati  halt 
dollars  nearly  always  have  numerous  contact 
marks.  Many  other  examples  could  be  cittHl. 


Aware  of  These  Interesting  Facts? 
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Coins  of  England 

In  recent  months  we  have  made  many  new  pur¬ 
chases  of  interesting,  unusual,  scarce,  and  rare  Eng¬ 
lish  coins. 

This  listing  is  arranged  somewhat  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  British  coin  catalogues  in  that  the  coins  are 
arranged  by  ruler  rather  than  denomination.  The 
smallest  denomination  is  offered  first,  thus  copper, 
silver  and  gold  coins  are  listed  in  that  order. 


1677  Sixpence.  S-3382.  Well  struck  and  lustrous. 
EM5  . 325.00 


VF.  Well  struck  and  problem-free  EF/AU  speci¬ 


men.  Just .  895XK) 

William  III 

1696  Halfpenny.  S-3554.  EF-45  . 625.00 


William  III  Sixpence 


Elizabeth  I  No  Date.  (1601)  Mintmark  I.  5.2582. 
Pleasing  Very  Fine-30.  Struck  on  a  better  than 
average  planchet.  An  impressive  piece,  priced 
right  at  just . 1,250.00 


Charles  I 


1646  Half  crown.  Newark  besieged.  A  crudely 
made  coin.  Very  Fine-30  . 595.00 


1642  Oxford  Half  pound.  Seaby-2945.  A  very  popu¬ 
lar  large-size  coin.  VF30 . 1,250.00 

Charles  II 


1665  Pattern  Farthing  struck  in  silver.  Peck-414.  Nice¬ 
ly  toned.  EF-45 . 325.00 


1680  Half  crown.  S-3367.  A  very  scarce  date  in  a 
series  of  popular  and  difficult  to  locate  type 
coins.  The  example  we  offer  is  a  very  lustrous 
EF-45  which  is . 695.00 


james  II 


1687  Sixpence.  S-3413.  Quite  scarce.  We  offer  a 
beautifully  toned  AU-50  for  just . 650.00 

William  and  Mary 


1696  S-3520.  MS-60,  attractive  toning  .  .  .  189.00 


1696-B.  Bristol  Mint.  S-3521.  Very  scarce.  We  have 
acquired  an  exceptional,  well  struck,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  toned  MS-60  example  that  will  belong 
to  the  first  lucky  caller  for  just . 350.00 


1689  Half  crown.  S-3435.  A  popular  type  that  has 
become  very  difficult  to  locate  in  grades  above 


1696-Y  York  Mint.  S-3626.  AU-55  . 325.00 


1697  S-3538.  Very  lustrous  with  beautiful  multi-hued 

toning,  MS-60 . 215.00 

1698  S-3538.  A  scarce  date  in  the  series.  MS-60. 

One  unobtrusive  rim  nick . 450.00 


The  Smallest  Silver  Coin  of  Edward  VII 


When  we  are  out  searching  for  interesting 
world  coins  to  offer  our  customers  we  have 
learned  to  expect  the  unexpected.  You  just  never 
know  when  some  fresh  new  deal  will  pop  up! 

During  a  recent  buying  trip,  we  were  offered 
a  small  hoard  of  .925  silver  Maundy  pennies  of 
Edward  VII.  The  coins  are  beautifully  preserved 
and  very  appealing  with  attractive  toning 


and  nearly  flawless  surfaces. 

While  they  last  you  can  add  one  of  these  cu¬ 
rious  and  very  beautiful  little  coins  to  your  col¬ 
lection  for  just . $24.50 

Please  limit  orders  to  no  more  than  two 
pieces.  The  quality  of  these  coins  is  exception¬ 
al  and  we  have  no  prospects  of  acquiring  more. 
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1700  S-3538.  Well  struck  and  beautifully  toned 

\tS-60 . 195.00 

1700  Shilling.  S-3516.  Lustrous  EF-45  ....  189.00 


1701  Half  crown.  S-3494.  Well  struck  with  out¬ 
standing  toning.  A  premium  example  of  this 
scarce  type  coin.  AU-55 . 575.00 


Anne 

1714  Pattern  Farthing.  S-3625,  Peck-742.  One  of  our 
favorite  British  coins,  thus  we  have  two  speci¬ 
mens  in  stock  of  this,  the  only  copper  coin 
struck  during  Anne's  reign.  EF-45  with  pleas¬ 
ing  walnut  brown  surfaces  $695;  we  also  have 
a  superb  MS-60  with  lots  of  mint  red  color  for 
just . 1,150.00 


1708  Shilling.  S-3610.  Very  lustrous  and  pleasantly 
toned.  AU-55  . 259.00 


1723  Sixpence.  S-3652.  SSC  in  angles  on  reverse. 

EF-45  . 189.00 

1720/17  Half  crown.  S-3642.  AU-50 _ 575.00 


1703  Half  crown.  S-3580.  VIGO  under  bust.  Very 
lustrous  EF-45 . 365.00 


1708  Half  crown.  S-3604.  Overall  light  gray  toning 
with  hints  of  underlying  lustre  peeking  through. 

EF-45  . 395.00 

1703  Crown.  S-3576.  VIGO  under  bust.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  AU-50  . 1,495.00 


George  II 


1735.  Farthing  S-3720.  MS-63  medium  brown  and 
virtually  immaculate  surfaces . 275.00 


George  I 

1719  Farthing.  S-3662.  Deep  brown,  but  not  porous. 


EF-45  . 79.00 

1721  Farthing.  S-3662.  Medium  brown,  some  hints 
of  mint  red  on  the  reverse.  EF-45  .  79.00 


1723  Halfpenny.  S-3660.  AU-55.  A  most  attractive, 
deep  glossy  brown  coin . 215.00 


1749  Farthing.  S-3722.  Well  struck,  medium  brown 
MS-60  with  hints  of  mint  red  on  reverse  195.00 
1754  Farthing.  S-3722.  AU-55  $55;  MS-60,  hints  of 
mint  red  around  devices . 179.00 


1729  Halfpenny.  S-3717.  First  year  of  type.  30“/o  mint 
red  and  quite  scarce  this  nice  $395;  Proof-60. 
Peck-832.  Very  scarce  chocolate  brown  and  very 
impressive  . 675.00 


America's  First  Silver  Dollar 


The  Spanish  colonial  8  reales,  also  known  as  the  "pillar  dollar"  or  "piece 
r/f  eight,"  was  one  of  the  principal  coins  used  by  American  colonists.  While 
many  coins  of  historical  importance  are  very  expensive,  the  pillar  dollar  is 
very  reasonably  priced. 


The  pillar  dollar  is  also  a  "fun"  coin  to  own  and  enjoy.  Imagine  showing 
your  friends  a  large  silver  coin  that  may  well  have  circulatwl  in  the  colonies! 

We  offer  attractive  Very  Fine  or  better  specimens,  date  of  our  choice.  These 
coins  were  minted  from  1732-1770,  and  are  priced  at  just  $179  each. 
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1749  Halfpenny.  S-3719.  MS-60  with  hints  of  mint 

red . 349.00 

1753  Halfpenny.  S-3719.  With  glossy  brown  surfaces 
AU-55  . 165.00 


1754  Halfpenny.  S-3719.  Pleasing  AU-50  with  con¬ 
siderable  mint  red  $129;  MS-60  medium  brown 


with  some  mint  red . 349.00 

1757  Sixpence.  S-3711.  EF-45  . 35.00 


1739  Shilling.  S-3701.  Roses  in  reverse  angles.  AU- 


55  with  light  toning  and  nice  lustre  .249.00 


1746  Half  crown.  S-3695.  Lima  below  bust.  Light 
rose  and  gray  toning  . 475.00 


1746  Crown.  S-3690.  Proof  only  issue.  Proof-55 
from  slight  wear . 1,995.00 


George  III  Farthings 


1773  S-3775.  MS-60.  Nice  medium . 139.00 


Cuauhtemoc— Last  of  the  Aztec  Rulers 


In  1521  the  Spaniard,  Hernando  Cortex  cap¬ 
tured  the  Aztec  capital  of  Tenochtitlan  (Mexi¬ 
co  City)  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Aztec  empire 
in  Mexico. 

The  courageous  Chief  Cuauhtemoc  was  tak¬ 
en  prisoner  by  Cortex  and  was  tortured  by  the 
Spanish  in  an  effort  to  get  him  to  reveal  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  legendary  Aztec  treasures.  Despite 
this  torture,  Cuauhtemoc  refused  to  tell  Cortez 
and  his  men  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

In  1525  Cuauhtemoc  was  hanged  for  treason 
by  his  Spanish  captors. 

Cuauhtemoc,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  rulers,  has 
always  been  a  popular  historical  figure  and 
several  coins  have  portrayed  him. 

The  most  notable  is  the  5  Peso  Cuauhtemoc 
that  we  offer  here.  This  large  .900  fine  silver  coin 
was  minted  in  only  two  years,  1947  and  1948. 
The  beautiful  design  showing  Cuauhtemoc  in 


war  headdress  has  always  been  a  popular 
issue  among  collectors. 

In  1949,  just  a  year  after  production  of  this 
coin  ceased,  a  severe  devaluation  of  the  peso 
required  the  government  to  begin  removal  of  this 
issue  from  circulation,  and  many  of  the  pieces 
were  melted.  Because  of  the  large  size  and  high 
silver  content  additional  tons  of  these  coins  have 
been  melted  in  past  years  and  certainly  vast 
quantities  of  the  remaining  pi'xres  were  destined 
for  the  melting  pot  during  1979  and  1980  when 
the  value  of  silver  was  exceptionally  high. 

We  have  acquired  a  nice  grouping  of  150 
pieces.  Each  of  these  coins  is  fully  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated  with  some  minor  bagmarks. 

One  1948  Cuauhtemoc  5  Peso  in  MS-60  con¬ 
dition  is  just . $9.95 

A  nice  10-coin  lot  of  these  pieces  in  MS-60 
grade  is  yours  for  just . $89.50 


1798  Pattern  of  the  "cartwheel"  design.  Peck-1212. 
A  lovely  bronzed  Proof-63  . 350.00 


1799  S-3779.  MS-60.  Some  mint  red  remaining  $65; 
Proof-60.  Peck-1270 . 215.00 

George  III  Halfpennies 


1770  S-3774.  507o  mint  red!  MS-60  . 235.00 


1772  S-3774.  507o  mint  red!  MS-60  . 235.00 

1773  S-3774.  A  beautiful,  mostly  brown  example 
with  hints  of  mint  red  around  the  devices  $185; 
MS-60  with  50%  mint  red  obverse.  .  .235.00 

1775  S-3774.  Medium  brown  with  some  hints  of 
mint  red . 195.00 


1797  cartwheel  type  pattern.  Peck-1173.  Proof-63. 
Quite  scarce  and  very  attractive . 425.00 


1799  S-3778.  VW  recently  puahaseii  five  ot  this  UfX' 
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com.  -Ml  are  attractive  WS-bO  examples.  You  can 
add  one  to  your  collection  for . 95.00 


1806  S-3781.  AU-55  with  splashes  of  mint  red  $139; 
bronzed  Proof,  P-1365,  Proof-60.  A  few  minor 
spots  $215;  another  bronzed  Proof-63  $295;  yet 
another  Proof-63  but  gilt  (gold  plated  at  the 
mint) . 325.00 


1797  pattern  British  commercial  penny.  A  most  in¬ 
teresting,  unusual  and  scarce  issue.  We  offer  a 
bronzed  (at  the  mint)  Proof-63  for  .  .  .495.00 


George  III  Pennies 


1 797  S-3777.  Bronzed  Proof,  “cartwheel”  design. 
Proof-63  . 295.00 


1799  pattern  by  Westwood.  Very  rare,  reverse  plain 
save  for  legend  which  reads  “Vigebit  in  omne 
aevum.”  Superb  Proof-63 . 525.00 


1806  S-3780.  MS-60.  We  have  four  lovely  examples 
in  stock,  each  is  toned  a  mellow  tan  with  some 
hints  of  mint  red  $149;  Proof-63.  Medium 
brown  with  iridescent  highlights.  An  impressive 
piece  for . 349.00 


George  III  Shillings 


1763  S-3742.  Young  bust.  A  distinctive  one-year  type 
coin  known  as  the  “Northumberland"  shilling. 
AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and  lovely!  $650;  AU/Un- 
circulated  lightly  toned  with  prooflike  surfaces. 


The  Trade  Dollar,  A  Special  Coin  for  the  China  Trade 


When  traders  from  the  West  wanted  to  do  business  in  the  Orient,  it  often 
meant  being  prepared  for  a  “cash  on  the  barrelhead"  exchange  of  silver  (in 
particular)  and  gold  coins  for  desired  goods.  Particularly  in  favor  with  Oriental 
merchants  were  Mexican  silver  8-real  pieces,  which  were  preferred  above 
American  silver  dollars,  for  the  Mexican  “dollars"  were  slightly  heavier.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  United  States  government  in  1873  commenced 
the  minting  of  a  special  coin  designed  for  commerce  with  the  Orient.  Desig¬ 
nated  as  the  trade  dollar,  the  piece  weighed  420  grains,  a  few  grains  more 
than  the  standard  American  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar.  The  coin  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  accepted  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  during  the  next  several 
years  the  San  Francisco  (in  particular),  Carson  City,  and  Philadelphia  mints 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  these. 

With  many  different  types  of  foreign  coins  in  circulation  in  China,  mer¬ 
chants  there  often  had  experts  examine  the  coins  they  received  in  order  to 
determine  if  they  were  indeed  authentic  and  of  the  proper  weight.  Those 
which  were  found  to  be  of  good  silver  and  of  the  correct  weight  were  “chop- 
marked"  with  symbols  that  informed  future  handlers  of  those  coins  that  they 
I  were  indeed  acceptable.  Sometimes  the  coins  were  later  checked  by  other 
[  firms  and  received  additirjnal  chop  marks. 


Certainly,  the  trade  dollar  is  one  of  our  nation's  most  interesting  coins. 
We  recently  acquired  a  beautiful  group  of  these,  all  pieces  being  in  high 
grades,  and  each  with  one  or  more  chop  marks.  These  are  coins  which  ob¬ 
viously  made  the  journey  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Orient  years  ago 
and  were  actually  used  in  the  channels  of  commerce. 

You  will  enjoy  adding  one  or  more  of  these  coins  to  your  collection.  To 
increase  your  knowledge  of  the  pieces,  as  part  of  the  special  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  we  will  include  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  United  States  Trade 
Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem.  And  this  way  you  can  read  all  about  the  trade 
dollar  and  its  background.  This  volume  normally  sells  for  $15,  but  will  be 
included  at  no  additional  charge  with  each  order  we  fill.  Please  order  ear¬ 
ly,  for  this  offer  is  subject  to  being  sold  out— and  we  only  have  a  few  dozen 
coins  available! 

Special  Trade  Dollar  Offer:  One  coin,  date  and  mintmark  of  our  choice, 
AU-55  or  better  with  one  or  more  chop  marks,  plus  the  book  $139.00 

Pair  of  trade  dollars,  each  AU-55  or  better,  one  coin  from  the  Carson  City 
Mint  (an  issue  considered  to  be  scarcer  and  more  desirable  than  Phil.ulel- 
phia  or  San  Francisco  issues)  and  another  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  date 
of  our  choice,  plus  the  book,  just . $295.tX1 
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The  Mexican  Five  Peso 

Railroad  Commemorative 


In  1950  the  Mexican  government  struck,  in  a  limited  quantity  of  200,000  pieces,  a  .720  fine 
silver  commemorative  for  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Railroad  which  joineo  Mexico  City 
to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  Yucatan. 

Judged  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  modern  coins,  this  piece,  as 
illustrated,  features  a  locomotive  making  its  way  through  a  jungle  setting.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  great  task  this  must  have  been  to  cut  a  path  through  the  inhospitable  and  very  wild 
jungle,  especially  in  an  era  without  today's  modern  equipment  and  technology. 

We  recently  acquired  a  small  group  of  these  interesting  commemorative  coins.  Each  piece 
we  purchased  is  far  superior  to  normally-encountered  specimens.  Each  coin  is  fully  brilliant 
and  lustrous  with  a  minimum  of  contact  marks,  is  MS-60,  and  is  certain  to  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  addition  to  your  collection.  Order  yours  today  for  just  $85. 


One  of  the  nicest  examples  that  we  have  en¬ 
countered  in  recent  years . 750.00 


1816  S-3790.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre _ 139.00 

1817  S-3788.  MS-60  . 139.00 


1820  S-3790.  MS-60.  Light  golden  toning  149.00 


1825  S-3812.  MS-60  Very  lustrous . 225.00 


George  III  Half  Crowns 


1817  S-3780.  AU-55.  "Bull  Head"  type.  AU-55.  Lus¬ 
trous  with  just  a  hint  of  light  rubbing  $159;  MS- 
60  brilliant  $325;  MS-60  with  light  golden  and 
gray  toning . 325.00 


1817  S-3789.  MS-60.  "Small  Head"  type  and  very 
lustrous  . 249.00 


George  III  Crown 


1817  pattern  ESC-223.  The  famous  "Three  Graces" 
issue.  Three  female  figures  emblematic  of  the 
three  kingdoms;  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland 
are  shown  on  the  reverse  of  this  beautiful  pat¬ 
tern  coin.  Fully  brilliant  with  very  frosty  devices 
and  some  light  field  marks  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  Overall  Proof-60  . 1,495.00 


An  Exotic  Reminder  of  the 
British  Colonial  Empire 


At  one  time  the  British  colonial  empire  reached 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  Travelers  to  lands 
far  from  the  British  Isles  would  have  found  circulat¬ 
ing  coins  with  the  familiar  portraits  of  British  rul¬ 
ers. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  of  these  colonial  issues 
is  the  Vi  farthing.  At  various  times  from  1827-1913 
this  curious  little  coin  was  struck  to  be  used  on  the 
Island  of  Malta.  The  reason  for  the  seemingly  un¬ 
wieldy  denomination  was  that  this  coin  correspond¬ 
ed  to  the  Maltese  grano  of  1/12  penny  and  therefore 
was  convertible  into  native  currency. 

Of  additional  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  1902  Vi 
Farthing  is  a  one-year  type  coin  and  the  only  coin 
of  this  denomination  to  bear  the  portrait  of  Edward 
VII. 

The  specimens  we  offer  for  sale  grade  MS-63  and 
are  nearly  full  mint  red  with  attractive  light  toning. 

As  with  many  coins  we  sell,  the  1902  'A  Farthing 
is  of  considerable  historical  significance  and  of  great 
collector  interest,  yet  these  beautifully-preserved 
coins  are  most  affordable.  You  will  really  enjoy  ad¬ 
ding  one  or  more  of  these  coins  to  your  collection. 

One  1902  Vi  Farthing  of  Edward  VII,  nearly  full 
mint  red  MS-63 . $15.95 

Buy  a  group  of  five  of  these  interesting  coins  for 
just  .  $69.00 

Purchase  a  group  of  10  coins  from  this  neat  little 
hoard  for  just .  $119.00 


♦.  New  Toll-Free  Number  for  Orders! 

1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for  states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is  connected 
with  our  Order  Department  only  (not  with  our  Research  Department,  Auction  Department,  etc.) 
and  is  for  orders  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other  business,  use  our  regular  number,  which 
is  603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our  new  toll-free  number  a  call! 
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Gold  Coins  ot  George  III 


1797  Guinea.  S-3738.  AU-55  . 225.00 


1789  Guinea.  S-3729.  Well  struck  with  fully  proof¬ 
like  surfaces.  MS-60/63 . 995.00 


1793  Guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  just 

a  hint  of  light  rubbing . 495.00 

1794  Guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and 

most  attractive . 495.00 


1813  Guinea.  S-3730.  The  scxalled  military  guinea. 
A  scarce  and  popular  one-year  type  coin.  We 
offer  a  lustrous  AU-55  for  just . 2,250.00 


1817  sovereign.  S-3785.  The  first  year  of  issue  for 
this  denomination  under  George  III.  MS-60  with 
good  lustre  and  no  problems . 950.00 


George  IV 


1827  Halfpenny.  S-3824.  A  nice  medium  tan  speci¬ 
men  with  hints  of  mint  red  . 165.00 


-  ■  - - 

Order  Early 


1826  Penny.  S-3823.  MS-60,  glossy  brown  and 
problem-free  $129;  MS-63  30%  mint  red  and 
quite  scare  this  nice . 249.00 

Shillings 


Always  Enjoys  Reading 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Mike 
Cowans: 

"I  want  to  drop  a  note  of  thanks  to  you  for  the 
catalogues  you  have  been  sending.  I  always  enjoy 
reading  and,  especially,  learning  from  the  materi¬ 
als  sent  out  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries." 


1825  S-3811.  MS-60.  Iridescent  toning  .  .  .395.00 
1825  S-3812.  Bare  Head  type.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous 
with  light  golden  toning  . 269.00 


1826  S-3812.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre  under  light 
multi-hued  toning  . 269.00 


George  IV  Gold  Coins 


1823  2  Pounds.  S-3798.  A  scarce  and  popular  one- 


Low  Mintage  1954  South  African  Proof  Sets 


In  1954  South  Africa  issued  only  2,275  nine-piece  silver  and  bronze  Proof  sets.  These  sets  contain 
bronze  coins  in  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny  denominations,  as  well  as  silver  coins  of  threepence, 
sixpence,  shilling,  florin,  half  crown,  and  crown  denominations.  The  obverse  of  each  coin  portrays 
the  effigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  as  South  Africa  was  under  British  rule  until  1961.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  these  handsome  Proof  sets  is  the  outstanding  condition.  Each  coin  is  simply  pristine  and 
as  choice  as  we  have  ever  encountered. 

If  you  act  quickly,  you  can  be  one  of  only  10  customers  who  can  purchase  one  of  these  quality 
sets  and  add  it  to  your  collection  for  the  very  knv  price  of  just  $99. 
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year  type.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  with  just  a  few 
contact  marks  in  the  fields  $1,650;  MS-63.  Very 
well  struck  with  prooflike  surfaces  and  frosty 
devices . 1,895.00 


William  Mil 

1834  Farthing.  S-3848.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with 
some  mint  lustre  remaining,  a  very  nice  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  type  set . 135.00 


1834  Half  crown.  S-3834.  MS-60.  A  frosty  and 
problem-free  BU . 475.00 


problem-free  BU . 475.00 

Victoria 

1844  ’/2  Farthing.  S-3951.  MS-60  . 95.00 


1853  Vj  Farthing.  S-3951.  Proof-63.  Medium  brown 
with  iridescent. highlights . 295.00 


1843  Farthing.  S-3950.  MS-60 . 60.00 


1863  Farthing.  S-3958.  A  very  scarce  date.  Proof- 
63  with  medium  brown . 850.00 


1841  S-3949.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with  some 

mint  red . 79.00 

1882-H  S-3957.  MS-60.  This  coin  has  considerable 
mint  red . 55.00 


Victoria  Pennies 

1841  S-3948.  AU-55  . 79.00 


1853  S-3948.  MS-60.  Nearly  full  mint  red  with  just 
a  hint  of  toning  . 135.00 


1859  Peck-2026.  Pattern  cent  or  penny.  Copper- 
nickel.  Proof-60  with  light  spotting.  The  first 
specimen  that  we  have  encountered  1 ,350.00 

1860  Penny.  P-2114.  White  metal  pattern  by  Moore. 
Very  scarce  Proof-60.  Frosty  devices.  .495.00 


end  of  each  reads  "United  Kingdom  and  Gr(-at- 
er  Britain."  Peck  numbers  2163,  2153,  21  39. 
A  well-preserved  Proof-63  set  1,695.00 


1887  set  of  unlisted  Proofs  containing  a  farthing, 
halfpenny,  and  penny.  A  very  rare  set.  Proof-63. 
If  you  endeavor  to  own  great  rarities  in  superb 
condition,  then  consider  this  trio  .  .2,450.00 


No  date  (circa  1859)  Victoria.  Peck-2038.  Copper- 
nickel  twopence.  A  pattern  piece  produced  in 
response  to  an  interest  in  converting  to  decimal 
currency,  which  in  fact  took  more  than  100  years 
to  accomplish.  Very  rare  Proof-63  with  a  few 
minor  spots  . 795.00 


Victoria  Sixpence 


Victoria  Halfpennies 


1839  S-3949.  A  Proof-only  issue  bronzed  (at  the 
mint)  Proof-63.  Superb  walnut  color  and  frosty 
devices.  A  coin  of  great,  classic  beauty  at  the 
low  price  of  just . 395.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


1860  Bronzed  Proof  pattern  set  containing  the 
farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny.  The  reverse  leg- 


1886  S-3912.  MS-60.  Light  toning . 115.00 

1887  S-3928.  jubilee  coinage.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant. 
We  have  six  pieces  in  stock  and  each  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  great  start  for  a  type  collection  .35.00 

1897  S-3941.  MS-63.  Nicely  toned . 55.00 

1899  S-3941.  MS-63 . 55.00 

1900  S-3941.  MS-63.  Pleasant  toning . 55.00 

1901  S-3941.  MS-63.  Pleasant  toning . 55.00 


Victoria  Shillings 


1893  S-3940.  Proof-60,  just  a  hint  of  toning  over 


otherwise  brilliant  surfaces . 195.00 

1900  S-3940.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  .  85.00 
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Victoria  Double  Florins 


Victoria  Crowns 


Victoria  Florin 

1893  S-3939.  MS-60.  Pleasant  toning  95.00 


Victoria  Ftalf  Crowns 

1887  S-3925.  MS-60.  Lightly  toned . 95.00 


1893  S-3938.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  $95;  Proof-60. 
Fully  brilliant  with  frosty  devices  .  .  .  .245.00 

1898  S-3938.  MS-60.  A  nice  frosty  coin  .  .95.00 

1899  S-3938.  MS-60.  Mostly  brilliant . 95.00 


1887  S-3922.  Roman  numeral  I  in  date.  MS-60. 
Nicely  toned  $89;  MS-60.  Brilliant  .  .  .89.00 


Great  Books  For  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue— for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1844  S-3882.  The  famous  and  elusive  "Young 
Head"  crown.  EF-45  $345;  AU-55,  beautifully 
toned  with  lots  of  underlying  lustre.  1,895.00 


Victoria  Gold  Coins 


1883  '72  Sovereign.  S-3861.  MS-60  . 235.00 

1901  V2  Sovereign.  S-3878.  This  example  is  brilliant 
and  frosty . 159.00 


Maundy  Sets  of  Elizabeth  11,  A  Low  Mintage  Secret 


Modern  issue  coinage  is  often  made  in  huge 
quantities.  Even  special  coins  produced  for  collec¬ 
tors  are  minted  in  large  numbers.  The  number  of 
Proof  sets  may  reach  millions,  and  yet  these  issues 
are  highly  desirable  among  collectors. 

The  Maundy  coinage  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
produced  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660-1685) 
and  always  these  coins  were  minted  in  small  num¬ 
ber.  In  some  years  fewer  than  1,000  four-coin  sets 
were  struck! 

In  our  opinion  these  sets,  which  include  the  pen¬ 
ny,  twopence,  threepence,  and  fourpence  denomi¬ 
nations,  all  struck  in  silver,  are  great  fun  to  collect, 
are  available  in  choice  quality,  and  selling  at  very 
fair  prices  when  one  considers  the  relatively  tiny 
mintages. 

The  following  is  a  sampling  of  our  current  inven¬ 
tory  of  Maundy  coinage.  Each  set  is  complete  and 
comes  with  a  handsome  display  box  of  contem¬ 
porary  manufacture.  In  order  to  illustrate  what  a 
great  value  these  sets  are,  we  have  listed  the  mint¬ 
age  figure,  and  the  maximum  number  of  complete 
sets,  next  to  the  year  of  issue. 

Note;  Our  stock  of  most  years  is  limited  to  just 
a  few  sets  so  please  list  as  many  alternates  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  we  might  fill  your  order  for  these  very 
interesting  coins. 


Victoria 


Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1888 

4,488 

Unc 

$129 

1896 

8,476 

Unc 

129 

1897 

9,388 

Unc 

129 

Date  Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1898 

9,147 

Unc 

$129 

1899 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1900 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1901 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

Edward  VII 

1902 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1903 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1904 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1905 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1906 

8,800 

Unc 

129 

1907 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

1908 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

George  V 

1911 

6,007 

Proof 

129 

1912 

1,246 

Unc 

149 

1916 

1,128 

Unc 

149 

1924 

1,515 

Unc 

149 

1928 

1,642 

Unc 

149 

1931 

1,759 

Unc 

149 

1932 

1,835 

Unc 

149 

Elizabeth  II 

While  the  Maundy  coinage  of  Elizabeth  II  was 
not  struck  in  Proof  condition,  the  special  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  dies  and  the  small  number  of  pieces 

struck  give 

each  coin  the  appearance  of  being  a 

Proof  or  specimen 

issue. 

1953 

1,025 

495 

1954 

1,020 

149 

1956 

1,088 

149 

1958 

1,100 

149 

1959 

1,106 

149 

Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1961 

1,118 

* 

149 

1962 

1,125 

149 

1963 

1,131 

149 

1964 

1,137 

149 

1965 

1,143 

149 

1967 

986 

159 

1968 

964 

159 

1969 

1,002 

149 

1970 

980 

159 

1971 

1,018 

149 

1972 

1,026 

149 

1973 

1,004 

149 

1974 

1,042 

149 

1975 

1,050 

149 

1976 

1,257 

149 

1977 

1,248 

149 

1978 

1,179 

149 

1979 

1,180 

149 

1981 

1,398 

149 

1985 

** 

149 

1986 

«4t 

149 

•(very  scarce  first  ye^r  of  issue) 

"Not  available 

Special  Monarch  set.  One  each,  date  of  our 
choice  Maundy  sets  of  Victoria,  Edward  VII,  Ge¬ 
orge  V,  George  VI,  and  Elizabeth  II— a  total  of  five 
choice  sets  each  in  contemporary  plush  box,  just 
$575. 

Remember,  we  have  very  few  sets  of  each  date 
in  stock  so  listing  alternates  or  allowing  us  to  pick 
the  date  of  the  sets  you  receive  will  enable  us  to 
fill  your  order. 
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“KINGSWOOD"  DISPLAY  HOLDERS 

Store  •  Protect  •  Display 


Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to 
its  finest  advantage — all  with  our  “Kingswood” 
display  holders.  Each  measures  8x10  inches 
in  size  and  is  made  of  sturdy  Lucite  plastic,  black 
with  gold  imprinting,  sandwiched  between  two 
clear  sheets,  and  secured  with  screws  at  the 
border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum  quality  and 
is  the  finest  on  the  market  and  comes  in  a  pro¬ 
tective  box.  Each  holder  matches  others  in  the 
series,  so  if  you  acquire  several  holders  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been 
buying  or  plan  to  acquire! 

Each  "Kingswood"  holder  is  available  sing¬ 
ly  for  $28.50.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  "standard"  holder  of  the  same 
size  and  format,  except  that  "standard"  holders 
usually  are  not  gold  imprinted  but,  rather,  are 
printed  with  silkscreen  or  transfer  lettering.  The 
"Kingswood"  holders  each  have  bright  gold  let¬ 
ters  that  are  individually  stamped — adding  a  spe¬ 
cial  jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each 
holder  has  been  designed  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  and  Thomas  j.  Beck¬ 
er,  and  is  custom-made  to  our  exacting 
specifications.  Since  their  release,  "Kingswood" 
holders  have  been  enthusiastically  acclaimed, 
and  often  a  client  will  buy  one  or  two,  then 
come  back  to  acquire  all  of  the  others! 

"Kingswood"  holders,  KW-1  through  KW-9, 
are  intended  to  store  a  collection  of  United 
States  coins  by  design  types.  Each  holder  con¬ 
tains  issues  first  released  during  the  time  span. 
Thus,  KW-5,  for  example,  contains  new  designs 
of  bronze,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  first  released 
from  1861-1900.  In  that  holder  are  all  of  the 
Barber  silver  coins,  a  space  each  for  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar,  first  released  in  1892, 
the  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  so  on.  As  a  group, 
"Kingswood"  holders  show  the  progress  of  our 
nation's  coinage.  Filling  the  most  recent  "Kings¬ 
wood"  holder,  KW-7,  which  includes  new  is¬ 
sues  from  1 951  onward,  is  a  snap,  then  as  you 
go  back  in  time  the  challenge  increases! 

"Kingswood"  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  build  a  type  set  of 
United  States  commemorative  silver  coins  from 
1892  to  date,  plus  certain  of  the  modern  gold 
commemoratives. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  type  coins,  is  available  as  a 
unit  for  $179  for  the  seven  holders.  Request 
"KW-1  through  KW-7  set"  when  ordering.  As 
a  pair,  the  holders  for  gold  coins  KW-8  and 
KW-9  (request  "KW-8  and  KW-9  pair")  can  be 
purchased  for  $54.50.  The  set  of  commemora¬ 
tive  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3  (request 
"KW-1 0  through  KW-1 3  set")  is  yours  for  only 
$105.  Or  you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get  the 
entire  set  of  "Kingswood"  holders  for  type 
coins,  13  holders  from  KW-1  through  KW-1 3 
inclusive  (request  "complete  Kingswood  type 
set")  for  $325,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the 
individual  prices! 


Here  are  the  "Kingswood"  holders  and  the 

spaces  they  contain: 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

This  holder  begins  the  panorama  of  American 
coinage  with  new  issues  introduced  during  the 
1793-1799  years,  including  the  half  cent  and  cent 
varieties  of  1793,  the  silver  half  dime  and  dime  types 
of  the  era,  the  1796-1797  half  dollar,  and  so  on.  This 
will  be  the  "toughest"  holder  to  fill— the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  Note  that  with  the  "Kingswood" 
program  you  can  start  with  a  later  holder  and  even¬ 
tually  work  back  to  this  one.  But,  this  one  is  listed 
first!  This  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Cent.  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Cent.  Draped  Bust.  1796-1807 

□  Half  Dime.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dime.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

□  Quarter.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Half  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

During  the  1800-1830  era  many  new  designs  were 
issued,  including  the  Draped  Bust  and  Classic  Head 
half  cents,  the  Classic  Head  and  Matron  Head  large 
cents,  two  varieties  of  half  dimes,  two  varieties  of 
dimes,  two  issues  of  quarters,  and  two  issues  of  half 
dollars.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Half  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Half  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 

□  Half  Dime.  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1809-1828 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1B28-1B37 

□  Quarter.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1815-1828 

□  Half  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

Issues  of  this  era  include  the  Braided  Hair  half 
cent  introduced  in  1840,  the  initial  appearance  of 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  other  pieces— all  in  all 
a  fascinating  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□ 

Half  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840  1857 

□ 

Cent.  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□ 

Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□ 

Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse,  1837-1838 

□ 

Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added. 

1838-1859 

□ 

Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse. 

1837-1838 

□ 

Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1860 

□ 

Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1831-1838 

□ 

Quarter.  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□ 

Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge, 

1836-1837 

□ 

Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge, 

1838-1839 

□ 

Half  Dollar.  Liberty  Sealed,  1839-1866 

□ 

Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1840-1865 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 

Silver  1851-1860 

New  issues  of  the  1851-1860  era  include  the  Fly^ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  three  varieties  of  three- 
cent  pieces,  and  various  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath,  1859 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Oak  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Three  Cent.  No  Outline  to  Star,  1851-1853 

□  Three  Cent.  Three  Outlines  to  Star,  1854-1858 

□  Three  Cent.  Two  Outlines  to  Star,  1859-1873 

□  Half  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Half  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 

□  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

This  holder  is  a  top  favorite,  for  it  includes  the 
bronze  Indian  cent  from  1864  onward,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shield  nickel,  two  varieties  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel,  the  Barber  coins,  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  and  other  pieces— when  completed,  this 
holder  will  exhibit  19  gorgeous  coins!  The  holder 
contains: 


□  Cent.  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Two  Cent.  Shield,  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel-Alloy,  1865-1889 

□  Nickel.  Shield  with  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Nickel.  Shield,  1867-1888 

□  Nickel.  Liberty,  1883 

□  Nickel.  Liberty  with  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Dime.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Dime.  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Twenty  Cents.  Seated  Liberty,  1875-1878 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Quarter.  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Half  Dollar.  Barber,  1892-1918 

□  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Dollar.  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Dollar.  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

Here  is  another  perennial  favorite!  The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  new  silver  designs  of  1916,  the  Jefferson 
nickel,  the  Roosevelt  dime,  and  other  memorable 
pieces  made  their  debut  within  this  time  span.  Here 
is  a  holder  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  with  many  Un¬ 
circulated  and  Proof  coins,  for  all  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  high  grades  some  are  challenging,  however! 
The  holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  V.D.B.  Reverse,  1909 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Wreath,  1900-1958 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Steel,  1943 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Shell  Case,  1944-1946 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Mound,  1913 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Flat  Ground,  1913-1938 

□  Nickel,  lefferson,  1938- 

□  Nickel,  lefferson  Wartime  Alloy,  1942-1945 

□  Dime.  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Libertv  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Walking  Liberty,  1918-1947 

□  Half  Dollar.  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Dollar.  Peace  type,  1921-1935 
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Kinj{NV\ood  Holder  KW-7 
New  issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 

Coins  of  our  own  era  are  represented  in  this 
holder— modern  history  at  your  fingertips.  The 
holder  contains; 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Cent.  Lincoln  Memorial,  1959-1982 
Cent.  Lincoln  Zinc,  1982- 
Oime.  Roosevelt  Clad,  1985- 
Quarter.  Washington  Clad,  1965- 
Quarter.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 
Quarter.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 
Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver,  1964 
Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver  Clad,  1965-1970 
Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Clad  alloy,  1971- 
Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 
Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 
Dollar.  Eisenhower  Silver,  1971-1974 
Dollar.  Eisenhower  Clad,  1971-1978 
Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 
Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 
Dollar.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1979-1981 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 

New  gold  coin  issues  in  this  span  include  the 
scarce  one-dollar  and  three-dollar  issues  as  well  as 
various  other  denominations — all  in  all  adding  up 
to  a  beautiful  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Dollar.  Liberty  Head,  1849-1854 

□  Dollar.  IndiaivLarge  Head,  1854-1856 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Small  Head,  1856-1889 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1839 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Coronet,  1840-1907 

□  Three  dollar.  Indian  Head,  1854-1889 

□  Half  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1838 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1908 

□  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1907 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet,  1849-1866 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1876 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  20-dollars,  1877-1907 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

This  holder  comprises  gold  coins  of  the  early  20th 
century,  including  the  famous  Saint-Gaudens' 
issues— a  dandy  display,  and  a  good  start  on  a  gold 
collection.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Quarter  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint  Caudens-Irtdian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint  Gaudens-Indian  with  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint  Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint  Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  progress  of  our  silver  commemorative  coin¬ 
age  is  outlined  in  this  holder,  which  begins  with 
the  Columbian  issues  and  continues  through  issues 
of  1925,  including  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar.  The  holder  contains; 


□  Columbian  Expo,  1892 

□  Quarter.  Isabella,  1893 

□  Dollar.  Lafayette,  1900 

□  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

□  Lincoln-lllinois,  1918 
Maine,  1920 
Pilgrim,  1920 
Alabama,  1921 
Missouri,  1921 
Grant,  1922 
Monroe,  1923 
Huguerwtt,  1924 
Califr>rnia,  1925 
Lexington,  1925 
Stone  Mountain,  1925 
ft.  VarKOuver,  1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 

Issues  from  1926  through  1935,  including  some 
scarce  types,  are  included  in  this  holder  which 
contains: 


□ 

Oregon  Trail,  1926 

□ 

Sesquicentennial,  1926 

□ 

Vermont,  1927 

□ 

Hawaiian,  1928 

□ 

Boone,  1934 

□ 

Maryland,  1934 

□ 

Texas,  1934 

□ 

Arkansas,  1935 

□ 

Connecticut,  1935 

□ 

Hudson,  1935 

□ 

San  Diego,  1935 

□ 

Spanish  Trail,  1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

1936  is  the  most  famous  year  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  series.  This  holder  lists  all  new  issues  of  the 
1936  year— a  fascinating  display,  and  one  which 
forms  the  starting  point  for  many  collectors.  It 
contains; 


□ 

Albany,  1936 

□ 

Bay  Bridge,  1936 

□ 

Bridgeport,  1936 

□ 

Cincinnati,  1936 

□ 

Cleveland,  1936 

□ 

Columbia,  S.C.,  1936 

□ 

Delaware,  1936 

□ 

Elgin,  1936 

□ 

Gettysburg,  1936 

□ 

Long  Island,  1936 

□ 

Lynchburg,  1936 

□ 

Norfolk,  1936 

□ 

Rhode  Island,  1936 

□ 

Robinson,  1936 

□ 

Wisconsin,  1936 

□ 

York,  1936 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-13 
Commemorative  Silver  and  Gold  Coins 
1937  Onward 

Commemorative  coins  from  1931  onward,  includ¬ 
ing  modern  silver  and  gold  issues,  are  housed  in 
this  holder  which  contains: 


□ 

Antietam,  1937 

□ 

Roanoke,  1937 

□ 

New  Rochelle,  1938 

□ 

Iowa,  1946 

□ 

B.T.W.,  1946-1951 

□ 

W.-C.,  1951-1954 

□ 

G.W.,  1982 

□ 

Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

□ 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1983 

□ 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1984 

□ 

$1.  Slat,  of  L.,  1986 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 
Silver  1851-1860 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-7 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  I- sue  1926-191' 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-13 
Commemorative  Silver  and  Gold  Coins 
1937  Onward 
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Buy  the  Book  Before  the  Coin 


“Buy  the  book  before  the  coin/'  This  piece  of 
advice  is  often  attributed  to  Aaron  Feldman,  the  late 
numismatic  bookseller  who  featured  it  prominently, 
but  we  suspect  that  he  wasn't  the  first  to  think  of 
it.  No  matter  who  thought  it  up,  here  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  is  valuable — and  which  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  profits.  If  you  are  approaching  coin 
collecting  with  the  thought  that  you  would  like  to 
make  the  very  best  buys,  and  to  have  a  good  time 
while  doing  it,  building  a  numismatic  library  is  not 
a  pleasant  option — it  is  a  "must/'  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  basic  numismatic  library. 

Good  News!  A  numismatic  library  does  not  have 
to  be  expensive.  Indeed,  several  hundred  dollars 
spent  on  books  will  build  a  basic  reference  shelf 
covering  popular  United  States  series.  From  that 
point,  you  can  pick  and  choose  to  add  titles  cover¬ 
ing  specialties  of  interest  to  you.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  "too  much  knowledge."  The  more  you 
k(VAv,  the  more  you  will  succeed!  We  consider  our 
rrHX\  numismatic  library  to  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold— figuratively  speaking,  of  course.  Or,  if  we 
could  not  replace  it,  we  would  even  mean  this  in 


a  literal  sense  as  well! 

Ffere  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  book  pub¬ 
lishing  is  an  important  facet  of  our  business.  Our 
selection  of  titles  is  diverse  and  contains  many  key 
books — ^volumes  which  are  essential  for  any  library. 
New  titles  are  constantly  being  added.  Right  now, 
works  on  commemorative  coins  and  silver  dollars 
are  being  prepared  by  Dave  Bowers.  Mike  Hodder 
and  Dave  Bowers  are  well  along  in  their  mammouth 
new  volume  covering  colonial  and  other  early 
American  coins,  and  a  manuscript  on  Charlotte 
gold  coins  by  Doug  Winter  is  being  set  in  type. 
More  on  these  projects  in  our  next  issue! 

Dave  Bowers'  new  book.  United  States  Coins  by 
Design  Types  (our  Stock  No.  BBM-307)  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  shipment.  The  first  copies  were 
sent  out  to  our  clients  on  October  1,  and  since  then 
many  hundreds  have  been  sent  to  those  ordering 
them  in  advance.  This  dandy  248-page  book  tells 
you  all  you  want  to  know  about  each  major  design 
type  in  the  regular  United  States  coinage  series  from 
1793  to  date.  Each  design  is  illustrated,  described, 
and  information  is  given  concerning  it— including 


some  inside  tips  on  which  issues  are  scarce,  which 
are  not,  and  so  on— based  upon  Dave's  long-term 
experience  as  a  rare  coin  professional.  As  is  the  case 
with  any  book  we  offer,  you  take  no  chance  when 
you  order  a  copiy.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  100% 
delighted,  just  return  the  book  within  30  days  and 
an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 

Another  book  by  Dave,  U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and 
Half  Dollars:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and 
Investor,  should  be  ready  for  shipment  on  or  about 
the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view.  In  any  event,  the  moment  copies  are  received 
here,  orders  will  be  filled!  A  companion  to  other 
books  in  the  series,  this  volume  sells  for  just  $9.95 
(order  with  our  Stock  No.  BBM-304)  and  contains 
over  200  pages  of  meaty  information  about  dimes, 
20-cent  pieces,  quarters,  and  half  dollars— including 
valuable  tips  for  the  collector  and  investor.  If  you 
collect  within  these  series— either  for  your  typje  set 
or  by  specialized  varieties— this  book  is  a  must  for 
you.  Such  series  as  Mercury  dimes.  Standing  Lib¬ 
erty  quarters.  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  and 
Franklin  half  dollars  are  discussed  in  minute 
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detail — with  each  and  every  date  and  mintmark  va¬ 
riety  explained,  its  availability  noted  in  terms  of 
sharp  striking,  and  so  on.  We  know  you  will  be 
delighted! 

While  we're  at  it,  let  us  mention  a  few  "old  stan¬ 
dards"  which  sell  well  year  in  and  year  out  and 
which  we  highly  recommend.  Each  is  by  our  own 
Dave  Bowers.  The  first.  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin 
Investment  (Stock  No.  BBM-101,  $9.95),  is  now  in 
its  10th  edition.  Here  is  the  best-selling  book  ever 
written  on  the  subject!  Chances  are  you  probably 
already  have  a  copy,  but  if  not,  now  is  an  ideal  time 
to  order  one!  Or,  if  you  have  one  of  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tions,  order  this  new  edition— for  it  is  considera¬ 
bly  updated.  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 
(Stock  No.  BBM-130,  $49)  has  won  more  awards  and 
garnered  more  favorable  comments  than  any  oth¬ 
er  book  ever  published  in  the  field  of  American 
numismatics— quite  a  statement,  but  one  which  is 
true!  This  immense  volume,  written  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  been  likened  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  course  in  American  numismatics.  It  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonials  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues  and  is  illustrated  with 
coins  from  the  fabulous  $25  million  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  which  we  sold  at  auction  from  1979  through 
1981.  We  know  this  book  will  be  the  cornerstone 
to  your  numismatic  library— and  you  will  refer  to 
it  again  and  again.  And,  like  other  books  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers  has  written,  it  is  easier  to  follow  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  read— no  "dry  stuff"  here!  United  States  Gold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135, 
$47)  is  another  standard.  Illustrated  in  color  and 
of  deluxe  hardbound  format,  this  book  tells  all  you 
want  to  know  about  United  States  gold  coins — and 
much  more— it  is  illustrated  with  pieces  from  the 
fabulous  Eliasberg  Gold  Coin  Collection  which  we 
auctioned  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a 
highly  readable,  informative,  and  absorbing  style, 
the  book  will  keep  you  fascinated  for  several  win¬ 
ter  evenings!  Les  Fox,  the  well-known  dealer,  has 
been  ordering  these  in  quantity  and  giving  them 
to  his  clients— an  honor  and  a  tribute  which  we  very 
much  appreciate! 

Many  other  dandy  books  are  listed  in  the  pages 
to  follow— and  we'd  suggest  that  you  check  out  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  Among  the  new  listing  in 
this  issue  we  call  your  attention  to  the  1986  Price 
Guide  for  "Medals  of  United  States  Mint,  the  First 
Century,  1792-1892,"  by  R.W  Julian  (Stock  No.  BJU- 
789,  $7.95).  This  is  a  price  list  keyed  to  Bob  Julian's 


fabulous  book  on  early  Mint  medals— a  book 
which,  by  the  way,  you  should  buy  for  your  library 
if  you  don't  have  one.  Even  if  you  don't  collect  me¬ 
dals,  the  information  in  it  is  well  worth  having  and, 
Bob  Julian's  credentials  as  a  scholar  are  second  to 
none  in  the  American  numismatic  field.  An  old 
standard,  now  offered  again,  is  The  Two-Cent  Piece 
and  Varieties,  by  Myron  M.  Kliman  (Stock  No.  BKL- 
100,  $10),  a  detailed  monograph  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  title — and  the  only  book  available 
on  this  interesting  denomination.  Another  new  list¬ 
ing,  A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Minting 
Characteristics  of  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins,  Volume  One,  by  Ray  Mercer  (foreword  by 
James  S.  lacovo)  is  well  worth  having.  The  first  in 
a  projected  series,  the  volume  takes  you  from  Ala¬ 
bama  through  Cincinnati  half  dollars,  plus  the 
Isabella  quarter  and  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  When 
Ray  Mercer  writes,  people  listen.  Or,  more  proper¬ 
ly,  when  Ray  Mercer  writes,  people  read  it.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  well  worth  the  $15  it  will  cost  you 
to  buy  this  volume  (our  Stock  No.  BME-850). 

Scott  Travers  has  been  prominent  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  investment  scene  in  recent  years, 
and  his  new  book,  published  by  Prentice  Hall,  con¬ 
tains  lots  of  information,  including  opinions  on 
grading,  dealer  relationships,  and  so  on.  The  title 
of  the  new  book  is  Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy, 
our  Stock  No.  is  BTR-700,  and  the  cost  to  you  is 
$19.95.  Order  a  copy.  You  won't  be  disappointed. 

If  you  are  interested  in  American  history,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  interests  of  most  of  our  readers 
are  not  narrowly  confined  to  coins  but  range  to  oth¬ 
er  nostalgic  areas  as  well,  then  Dave  Bowers'  Nick¬ 
elodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music  book  will  delight 
you.  In  fact,  outside  the  realm  of  coindom  the  vol¬ 
ume  has  created  a  mini-sensation!  Lillian  Gish,  the 
famous  silent  screen  star,  wrote  to  express  her  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  book;  Variety,  the  trade  paper  of 
the  movie  business,  gave  it  an  enthusiastic  review; 
and  many  other  encomiums  have  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  a  file  folder  of  press  clippings  which  Dave 
has  been  collecting!  The  book  is  about  old-time 
movie  theatres,  the  kind  used  earlier  in  the  centu¬ 
ry  and  illuminated  with  electric  lights  and  all  sorts 
of  ornate  trappings,  which  served  to  lure  passers- 
by  into  the  interior,  often  fairly  plainly  construct¬ 
ed,  where  Charlie  Chaplin,  Mary  Pickford,  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  Alice  Brady,  Muriel  Ostriche,  and  oth¬ 
er  stars  were  doing  their  thing  on  the  silver  screen. 
Pictures  alone  in  the  book— and  the  volume  is 


crammed  with  them— are  a  nostalgia  trip,  but  you'll 
find  the  text  equally  fascinating.  Available  in  soft- 
bound  form  for  $14.95  (our  Stock  No.  BBM-821)  or 
hardbound  form  for  $24.95  (Stock  No.  BBM-822). 

We  invite  your  book  order  by  mail  or  telephone. 
If  you  order  $25  or  more  worth  of  books  from  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  if  you  charge  your  order  to 
MasterCard,  VISA,  or  American  Express,  we  invite 
you  to  telephone  Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095  for 
instant  shipment  of  your  order.  If  your  order  totals 
a  net  of  $25  or  more  from  this  issue,  and  if  you 
charge  your  order  to  one  of  the  credit  cards  just 
mentioned,  when  Sandi  totals  up  your  order  she 
will  then  deduct  an  additional  $5  to  pay  for  your 
telephone  call  as  a  "thank  you"  for  calling!  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  Sandi  will  pay  you  for  telephoning  her! 
You  will  probably  make  a  profit  on  this,  for  you  can 
call  from  just  about  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  talk  for  quite  a  while  for  less  than  $5!  There 
is  a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small  one  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  remember.  You  must  say,  "I  would  like  the  tele¬ 
phone  discount,"  when  you  place  your  order- 
otherwise  you  will  not  get  the  $5. 

We  have  some  really  great  books  ready  to  ship 
to  you.  Check  through  this  listing  carefully,  and  give 
Sandi  Scott  or  her  associates — Mary  Tocci  or  Doug 
Plasencia— a  call,  or  just  send  your  order  by  mail. 
Please  note  that  books  will  be  sent  under  separate 
cover  from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately. 
Please  allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books 
are  sent  by  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post 
Office,  or  for  larger  orders  through  the  United  Par¬ 
cel  Service  (in  which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us 
your  street  address). 

GUARANTEE:  Each  and  every  book  we  sell —  no 
exceptions— is  covered  by  our  ironclad  30-day  mon¬ 
ey  back  guarantee.  If,  within  30  days  of  receiving 
any  book,  you  are  not  absolutely  delighted,  just 
send  it  back  for  an  instant  cash  refund.  No  expla¬ 
nation  is  necessary!  We  should  say  that  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  books  we  have  shipped  in  recent 
times,  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  copies  have  ever  been 
returned  by  dissatisfied  clients.  Mathematically 
speaking,  our  return  rate  is  probably  something  like 
one  thousandth  of  one  percent— or  less!  If  anyone 
with  any  product  has  ever  had  a  better  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  rate,  we  aren't  aware  of  it!  The  point  of  this 
is  that  the  books  we  sell  are  delightful  reading  and 
are  valuable  to  those  who  buy  them.  So,  waste  not 
a  moment— look  through  the  listing  in  the  pages 
to  follow,  and  then  send  us  your  order! 


Books  Published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
Or,  for  large  orders,  through  UPS.  (in  which  in¬ 
stance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $9.95 

Here  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  best-selling  book  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  coin  investment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies 
are  in  print  and  have  been  used  by  investors  world-wide!  The 
extensively-illustrated  volume,  over  200  pages  in  length,  soft- 
bound,  is  an  absolute  must  for  your  library  and,  in  addition, 
is  absolutely  fascinating  reading!  The  author  draws  on  over  30 
years  of  expterience  as  one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  deal¬ 
ers  and  shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and 
sell  coins,  how  to  build  a  coin  portfolio,  gold  coins,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  commemoratives,  paper  money,  the  effects  of  market  cy¬ 


cles  over  the  years  (the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  future  is  to  know 
what  happened  in  the  past),  investing  in  "type"  coins.  Invest¬ 
ing  in  specialized  pieces,  coins  of  the  world,  price  fterformance 
charts,  success  stories — these  and  many  other  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Coin  World  said  of  the  book:  "Supplies  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  backed  by  facts  and  figures,  for  the  serious  investor. 
Answers  all  questions  in  a  straightfoward  manner.  By  one  of 
the  nation's  most  eminently  successful  professional  numis¬ 
matists."  Numismatic  News  said:  ""details  the  formulas  which 
have  been  successfully  followed  by  thousands  who  have 
gleaned  high  profits  through  coin  investing."  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild  Newsletter  noted:  "High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  In¬ 
vestment  answers  so  many  questions  that  investors  should  be 
willing  to  pay  ten  times  the  price  to  obtain  it!  Books  such  as 
this  by  experienced  numismatists  are  all  too  rare."  Collectors 
Weekly  said:  "In  this  book  the  author  and  the  staff  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  tell  the  secrets  of  coin  investment  suc¬ 
cess  in  one  of  the  most  realistic  guides  investment  ever  pub¬ 
lished."  The  Forecaster  stated:  "His  book  takes  newcomer  and 
numismatist  a  pleasant  step  forward  in  coin  education.  Easy, 
profitable  reading!  Recommended."  If  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  coins  as  an  investment,  run — don't  walk — to  your  mailbox 


and  order  this  book!  What  it  has  done  for  others  it  may  well 
do  for  you. 

Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  305-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards.  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment  aspect  of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Cold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  C.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  vears, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  do's  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  Erv 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold 
Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numrsmatrc  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  F^rade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  pxjt  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Without  being  preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  corns  than 
their  market  v/alues  or  intrinsic  worth  He  intertwines  basis  tacts 
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■  way  vvi  !  he  miysing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience. " 

;  -»•  xtartii  ot  the  Numismatic  literary  I  'Mild  Newsletter  and 
'  ■ Ma  r^’ine  yvrote:  I  am  thoroughly  delighted  yvith 

the  bcxik  lot  only  because  it  is  knoyviedgeable.  but  because 
It  IS  the  type  ot  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to 
pot  It  down.  Congratulations  on  a  |ob  very  yvell  done!"  Dr. 
Vladimir  Clain-Stetanelli,  curator  ot  the  Department  of  Numis¬ 
matics,  Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book  by  Q. 
Das  id  Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  senes  ot  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its  broadest 
context.  Coins  as  yvell  as  other  colleaibles  are  brought  to  life,' 
as  It  yyere.  within  the  frameyvork  of  society  as  a  whole,  helped 
through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustrations.  The 
numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found  in  this 
book  give  It  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  historian  alike, 
as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  people  who 
produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the  so-often 
neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  paper  cur¬ 
rencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  yvork  of  love  by  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  and  knowledgeable  student  of  history."  Kenneth  E.  Bressett, 
editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  stated:  "Dave 
Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  stimulat¬ 
ing,  informative  writing  expected  from  his  fluent  pen.  It  fulfills 
the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  collectors  should  record 
their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  nostalgic  approach 
deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with  their  role  in  everyday 
life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  experiences  are  combined 
with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  stories  of  contemporary  col¬ 
lectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!"  Eric  P.  Newman,  well  known 
numismatic  scholar  and  author,  had  this  to  say:  "Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  is  an  exciting  interplay  of  collectibles,  collec¬ 
tors,  history,  discovery,  and  marketability.  Its  carefully  assem¬ 
bled  facts  and  illustrations  are  powerfully  presented,  making 
the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulating  to  read.  It  is  a  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  pedantic  with  the  romantic  in  numismatics  in  its  con¬ 
current  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller.  Chan¬ 
neled  with  a  vein  of  purisf  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled  with 
theatre — from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush  to 
melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors — or  potential 
collectors — of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens,  and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associated 
money  with  life.  Bcwers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  col¬ 
lecting  and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin.  Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  year. "  The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers' 
new  book  is  full  of  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceburg:  we  find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and 
everyday  coins,  paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust  and  silver  ore, 
all  the  while  absorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's 
numismatic  history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuff¬ 
ing  or  damage — but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last  we 
offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $10 
per  copy! 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 


As  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection 


The  Hisfory  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 


Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
nes  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indeed,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more— so,  put  this 
away,  this  book  may  be  worth  $10,000  or  more  to  you!  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  com  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basic  reference  on  the  subject.  Published  for  The  johns 
Hopkins  University,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  is 
the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  literary 
awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year 
Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild!  And,  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these  awards  back  when  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gave  just  one  bcxik  award  each  year 
(now  they  give  several — one  each  for  various  categories).  Over 
10,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color-illustrated 
deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  bcxDk  which  will  be  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users,  you  will 
refer  to  it  again,  and  again— and  again. 

United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a  highly 
readable,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume  discuss¬ 
es  all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins— and  then 
some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rare,  how, 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over  the  years, 
stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on— you'll  find  this  and  much  more. 
Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  whether  you  have 
an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again,  here 
is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a  book 
about  gold  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said  the 
editor  of  Coin  World. 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatists,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  read  like  a  novel— but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  knewn  as  "the  world's  greatest 
coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including  dupli¬ 
cates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil  Brand 
encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chapman,  B.  Max  Mehl, 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institutions,  and 
publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century.  The  book  is 
literally  a  "numismatic  tour"  of  the  past!  And,  the  volume  is 
one  of  those  numismatic  rarities — a  book  which  at  once  is 
packed  with  valuable  information  for  the  collector  and  inves¬ 
tor  and  at  the  same  time  is  truly  delightful  reading.  This  book 
is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards  in  the  field 
The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Literary  Guild  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  and 
reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publications 
Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you  will  en¬ 
joy  as  well  As  with  all  the  brniks  in  this  listing,  it  comes  with 


a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satislar  tion! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-143)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  com  collection 
sold  by  BcAvers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 


Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-150)  $2.50 

This  compact  192-page  illustrated,  softbound  book  is  issued 
by  Whitman,  publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  The  work  outlines  the  factors  which  have  spelled 
success  in  the  field  of  coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  our  inex¬ 
pensive  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one! 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY 
IN  THE  1930S: 


The  Waller  P.  Nichols  File 


An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-paRr  sohbound  wilumc,  ethUni  hy  CJ  Bow¬ 

ers,  contains  fast  inatinR  <  orrt'sjKiniieni  v  from  th«'  privatr  files 
of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  former  memiM'r  of  the  ^meruan  No- 
mismafic  Asscxiation  fxMrd  of  govs'rnors  and  the  disfrihultw 


f'  t'jc  4h  f  c-in  Rf-vif’W  Nir.  U  i 


of  York  County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar.  Nichols, 
a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence  with  Mehl, 
Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  success¬ 
es  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail.  The  reader 
will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn  of  the  scandals  and 
lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  half  dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  who 
was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  wbat  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A. 
Grinell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general.  Correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  obtained  at  face  val¬ 
ue  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which  will  startle  present-day 
researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  scarce  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets.  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrasing!  All  of  this  adds  up 
to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
171)  $125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collec¬ 
tor  who  values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save 
you  nearly  $75  on  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  which,  if 
purchased  separately,  would  cost  $199,75!  Your  net  cost 
for  the  package  is  only  $125.  The  package  includes  the 
following;  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  (Stock 
No.  BBM-101),  list  price  $9.95;  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins 
(Stock  No,  BBM-125),  $24.95;  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49;  United  States  Cold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135)  $47;  Vir¬ 
gil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numismatist 
(Stock  No.  BBM-140)  $29;  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hob¬ 
by  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
155)  $14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158) 
$4.95;  and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock  No. 
BBM-164)  $19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a  specialized  li¬ 
brary.  Each  book  is  a  best-seller  and  each  is  guaranteed 
to  please.  If  you  find  you  already  have  a  title  or  two,  our 
net  price  is  sufficiently  attractive  that  you  can  give  the  ex¬ 
tra  copies  to  your  coin  club  or  local  library  and  still  save 
money!  Request  "Specialized  Library  Deal"  (Stock  No. 
BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order.  This  offer  cannot 
be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. 


The 

COMPLEAT  COLLECTOD 


by  l>ivKi  Bewrf# 


The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  4Cf-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue 
in  cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us — including  the 
author — consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby.  A  fun  read¬ 
ing  experience! 


Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best-seller,  this  354-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Ab¬ 
ner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling 
such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profession¬ 
al  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Among 
the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  an  investor,  here 
is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and 
an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


United  States  Copper  Coins 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years— since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents. 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  twexent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 
Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  ate  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  and 
with  many  illustrations. 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five<ent  pieces  (of 
all  types  from  Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
Jefferson  nickels  are  hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  strucki),  how  Jefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 


are  recounted,  accompanied  by  many  last  mating  phtAng,  -yh 
168  pages,  softbound,  and  with  many  illustrations  Widr-ly  «. 
claimed  by  the  numismatic  press.  Another  best  seller' 

U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-304)  $9.95 

A  companion  to  the  preceeding  books,  thi?  volume  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  end  of 
1986.  We  invite  you  to  order  ntjw  for  instant  shipment  as  sexjn 
as  we  receive  our  first  copies!  The  book  will  take  you  behind 
scenes  and  give  you  a  dealer's  view  of  sleepers  you  can  find, 
things  to  watch  for  when  buying  and  selling,  and  so  on— an 
"inside  view"  of  these  particular  denominations.  The  other 
books  in  the  series  have  been  best-sellers,  and  we  exped  that 
this  one  will  be  also! 


United  States 
Coins  by  Design  Types 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


Q.  David  Bowers 


U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great  value 
to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1793  to  date 
is  illustrated  and  completely  described,  including  the  design¬ 
er  of  the  the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  composition,  and 
the  mintage.  You  will  find  information  here  not  readily  availa¬ 
ble  in  any  other  single  printed  source.  A  companion  to  the 
preceding  volumes,  this  book  is  larger  in  size  (248  pages)  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  from  front  to  back.  A  delightful  volume 
we  know  you'll  enjoyl 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855,  Its 
History  and  Its  Issues,  by  Edgar  H.  Adams. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-401)  $25.00 

Quality  reprint  of  this  classic  work  on  the  series,  originally 
from  the  American  lournal  of  Numismatics.  Stackpole  reprint 
with  new  introduction  l^y  Q.  David  Bowers.  Here  is  a  fantastic 
basic  reference  which  every  numismatist  should  own.  Once 
our  supply  is  sold,  this  is  it,  for  it  is  not  anticipated  that  Stack- 
pole  will  reprint  further.  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
a  copy.  110  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  Detailed  historical 
information  concerning  California  gold  from  the  period  indi¬ 
cated,  including  original  newspaper  notices,  biographies  of  the 
issuers,  and  so  on.  This  volume  is  certainly  among  the  top  two 
or  three  dozen  finest  numismatic  references  ever  issued  in  the 
field  of  United  States  coinage. 

United  States  Patterns,  by  Dr. ).  Hewitt  )udd  and 
Abe  Kosoff.  (Stock  No.  BBM-412)  $19.95 

This  is  the  standard  reference  on  United  States  pattern  coins 
from  1792  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880 
$4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fabulous  pieces.  Here  is  another 
standard  reference  book — certainly  one  of  the  central  books 
for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in  numismatics. 
One  can  understand  regular  issues  more  if  one  knows  the  sto¬ 
ry  behind  their  creation,  what  designs  were  tried,  which  ones 
were  discarded,  how  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  came  to 
be,  and  so  on.  Another  must.  276  (sages,  illustrated,  hardbound 
together  with  rarity  and  price  guide 
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Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
414)  $4.95 

Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
This  is  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever  published,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  print— far  outselling  any 
other  reference  in  the  field.  Designated  as  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  All 
series  are  covered  from  half  cents  through  double  eagles.  Ill 
pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  Also  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  tell  Matte 
Proofs,  and  other  data— much  of  which  is  not  available  else¬ 
where  in  a  single  convenient  volume.  Another  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  volume  for  every  collector. 

Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues 
were  issued  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 
its  successor,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices 
realized. 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $45.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  cata¬ 
logued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought  $725,000— the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins.  United  States  regular  issues,  and  othe  items — 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  coin  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Coin  World  in  a  front-page  head¬ 
line  stated:  "Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!"  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  U.S.  Cold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  offered  by  our  predeces¬ 
sor  firm.  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large,  color- 
illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date  and 
mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realized  $12.4 
million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A 

treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark.  A 
must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals — a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma- 
ti-  Items  which  ''ontained  numerous  superb  pieces 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

afalogiied  hy  BrAvers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
■Mlow)  't8  I  Two  fantastic  olcT-time  rollerlictns  plus  other 
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George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Assixiation.  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  |.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties.  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  Bowers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  Na  BBM- 
525)  $20.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 

1983. )  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see 
next  listing.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  and  other  important  consign¬ 
ments,  including  the  Everett  W.  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference.  Like  the 
other  auction  catalogues  here,  a  list  of  prices  realized  is  includ¬ 
ed.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold — and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
541)  $20.00 

Softbound  of  Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  including  ma¬ 
ny  rarities,  particularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale  held 
in  1984.)  (For  the  hardbound  version,  see  the  next  listing.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) 
$45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1984.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections,  first  formed  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault  for 
decades.  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th  and 
early  20th  century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties,  plus 
Proofs.  Held  in  November  1984,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-551) 
$15.00 

Coins  from  the  collection  of  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine — one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
of  decades  past.  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  (Sale  held  in 

1984. ) 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors. 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues,  but  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti¬ 
slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items, 
and  exonumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in 

1985. ) 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
558)  $15.00 

Features  a  1796  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers.  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  includ¬ 
ing  rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 


Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  Stales  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  morv 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with  ma¬ 
ny  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  stamp  deal¬ 
ers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby.  (Sale  held  in  1986).  Soft- 
bound  version  (for  deluxe  hardbound  version  see  next  listing). 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  specialized  coHection 
of  United  Slates  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Softbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (For  deluxe  limited-edition  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
571)  $15.00 

Containing  the  collection  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens.  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
80  pages.  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version, 
see  next  listing.)  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00 

Conducted  jointly  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc.,  this  176-page 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc¬ 
tion  block— specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals.  As¬ 
say  Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals,  mint  medals, 
and  other  Americana,  collected  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rari¬ 
ties.  A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  come!  (For  deluxe 
hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
575)  $15.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  In¬ 
gle  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $15.00 

A  varied  auction,  conducted  in  September  1986,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  United  States  coins,  including  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  early  American  coins— the  latter  including  a  number 
of  prize  colonial  rarities  and  a  specialized  listing  of  Vermont 
coppers.  The  sale  realized  over  $1.5  million.  Softbound  version. 
Color  plates.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing) 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  In¬ 
gle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 

The  Baron  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collection  and 
the  Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-579)  $15.00 

A  marvelous  catalogue,  288  pages  and  over  3,000  lots,  con¬ 
taining  the  fabulous  collection  of  German  coins  formed  by  Bar¬ 
on  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  (whose  family  castle  in  West 
Germany  appears  on  the  catalogue  cover!)  and  kept  intact  ever 
since  it  last  changed  hands  in  1921.  Also  offered  are  many  oth¬ 
er  world  coins.  The  United  States  section  is  highlighted  by  the 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  pul  together  during  the  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  including  commemorative  half  dollars  ordered 
from  the  issuing  commissions.  Proof  sets,  and  marry  other 
delicacies.  Sale  held  in  Nosember  198h  (tor  deluxe  hardbouiHf 
version,  see  next  listing) 
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The  Baron  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collection  and 
the  Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  OUR 
HARDBOUND  EDITIONS! 

Would  you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hard¬ 
bound  versions  of  our  auction  catalogues  as 
they  are  released?  Purchased  separately,  they 
cost  $49  each,  subject  to  available  supplies. 
However,  on  a  subscription  base,  our  cur¬ 
rent  rate  is  just  $40  each.  We'll  send  each 
issue  to  you  as  it  is  published,  together  with 
an  invoice  on  open  account.  (The  $40  price 
is  subject  to  change  in  the  future  if  costs  in¬ 
crease,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  it  as 
long  as  possible.)  You  are  under  no 
obligation— anytime  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
"subscription"  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
not  send  the  next  following  catalogue. 

Over  the  years,  many  numismatists  have 
collected  bound  copies  of  our  various  cata¬ 
logues,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have 
brought  substantial  premiums  on  the  numis¬ 
matic  market.  By  signing  up  for  a 
"subscription'— actually,  you  send  no  mon¬ 
ey,  all  you  do  is  authorize  us  to  send  them 
to  you  with  a  bill— you  are  assured  of  get¬ 
ting  the  deluxe  copies  as  they  are  produced. 
Currently,  about  200  copies  of  each  are 
made.  (If  demand  increases,  we'll  print  more 
of  later  catalogues  in  the  future.) 

To  receive  these  catalogues  automatical¬ 
ly,  simply  mark  "send  hardbound  auction 
subscription  on  open  account"  on  your  in¬ 
voice,  and  our  Publications  Department  will 
take  it  from  there! 


Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 


PI  “one  of  the  best  refeience  bcxiks  of  the  year."  If  you  like  nostal¬ 
gia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 


We  purchased  the  remaining  unsold  stock  and  offer .  i^pies  at  | 
a  special  value.  These  make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend-  -great  lex  i 
giving  on  holidays  or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a 
copy  for  yourself  too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 


Harrison 
^  Fisher 
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Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-805)  $10.00 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George 
Budd,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illus¬ 
trators  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year!  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers,  post  cards,  and  as  book 
illustrations.  Interesting  reading!  372  pages,  softbound. 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs — if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  from  years  gone  by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  American  business— then  this  bcKik, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Moxie!  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful  reading— we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound.  A 
delightful  book! 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special'— Four  Different  Back  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  "Rare  Coin  Review,"  issues  of  our 
choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three  years. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


A  GREAT  NOSTALGIA  BOOK! 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-821) 
$14.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the 
ornately-fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus 
hundreds  of  illustrations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and 
so  on.  "His  finest  work  to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  every¬ 
one  interested  in  films  and  film  history,"  noted  the  Vestal 
Press.  Released  in  July  1986,  the  book  met  with  instant 
national  acclaim  and  has  been  favorably  commented  up¬ 
on  and  reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you'll  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  if  you  are  interested  in  American  history  and 
nostalgia— never  mind  that  it  is  also  slightly  related  to 
numismatics,  inasmuch  as  a  nickel  was  the  typical  admis¬ 
sion  charge!  Buy  a  copy  for  yourself  and  other  copies  for 
use  as  gifts.  Softbound. 
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The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-time 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  caliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1X)08-page,  illustrated,  hardbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  called 


Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who  did  features 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
Norman  Rockwell.  Profusely  illustrated,  including  a  section  of 
color  plates.  Published  at  $12.95,  and  a  best  seller  at  that  price. 


Nickelodeon  Threatres  and  Their  Music,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  for  a  really  "special"  gift 
Dave  Bovvers  will  be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to  you  or 
to  the  person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please  autograph" 
when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is  to  go  to  someone  else, 
also  slate  the  name  of  the  recipient. 
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The  Postcards  ot  Alphonse  Mucha,  by  Q.  David 
Bov%ers  and  Mary  L.  Martin.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
B50)  $10.00 

120  pa^.  softbound.  pfoTusely  illustrated  volume  covering 
the  picture  postcards  produced  by  Alphonse  Atucha,  ac- 
krsowledged  master  ot  art  nouveau.  Each  postcard  illustrated 
IS  worths  ot  an  art  gallery!  A  very  popular  book  which  came 
out  a  tew  years  ago  and  which  has  been  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  in  the  world  ot  art,  antiques,  and  old-time  postcards. 
VVe  recently  found  a  couple  cartons  of  these  in  our  storage  fa¬ 
cility  so  make  them  available  on  a  while  they  last  basis! 

Additional  Books— 
United  States  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  Interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

Edgar  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stock  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
Hard  Times  tokens  series.  38  pages,  15  plates,  softbound. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th<entury  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted. 
Cogan,  the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and 
others  are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents,  1793- 
1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two 
dates,  the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything 
else  you  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244 
pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


HOARD  DISCOVERED! 

Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential  Inau¬ 
gural  Medals  and  Memorabilia,  by  H. 
Joseph  Levine.  (Stock  No.  BLE-410)  $8.95 

Long  out  of  print,  copies  of  this  book  sold  for  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  their  issue  price  of  $8.95,  but  in  going 
through  a  storage  area  the  other  day,  we  came  across  over 
100  copies  which  we  have  had  in  stock  for  several  years 
and  had  forgotten  about.  So,  our  forgetfulness  is  your  op¬ 
portunity!  As  the  book  is  out  of  print  and  is  probably  worth 
more  than  we  are  asking,  we  must  limit  orders  for  this  book 
to  no  more  than  one  copy  per  customer.  120  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  softbound. 


U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Cold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-741)  $1250 

First  in  the  series  of  illustrated  hardbound  books  by  David 
W.  Akers,  surveying  all  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  auction  over  the  years,  estimates  concerning  the  rarity 
in  various  grades,  and  so  on.  A  cornerstone  wjiume  for  any  gold 
coin  library! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-742)  $35.00 

Another  in  the  illustrated,  hardbound  series  covering  gold 
coins,  this  one  featuring  quarter  eagles  of  all  dates — with  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  each  listing  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
books  in  this  series).  A  wealth  of  information  for  the  advanced 
collector  and  beginner  alike! 

U.S.  Cold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-743)  $1250 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  $3  pieces  and  $4 
pieces — an  evaluation  by  dates  and  varieties,  frequency  of  auc- 
fioo  appearances  ever  the  years,  availability  in  different  grades, 
and  so  on 

U.S.  Cold  Coins,  Half  Eagles  1795-1929,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-744)  $45.00 

Again,  all  you  want  to  know  on  the  subject  Rarity,  availabil¬ 
ity  in  past  auction  sales,  crindition  ratings,  commentary  on  var- 
irart  issues,  ar>d  so  r>n — with  each  issues  occupying  a  full  page 
Of  more 


U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles  1795-1933,  by  David  W. 
Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-745)  $45.00 

Comprehensively  covers  eagles  from  the  first  year  to  the  last, 
with  detailed  information  on  each  and  every  mintmark  issue 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles  1849-1933,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-746)  $45.00 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  America's  largest  regular 
gold  coin,  including  a  listing  by  individual  dates  and  varieties, 
frequency  of  auction  appearances,  condition  information,  and 
so  on.  Read  this  or  any  other  book  among  David  Akers'  volumes 
and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts  so  far  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned! 

Complete  Set  of  David  Akers'  Gold  Coin  Books, 
Stock  No.  BAK-741  through  BAK-746  inclusive, 
at  a  savings  of  $20  from  the  price  if  ordered  in¬ 
dividually.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  net  $175.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $7.50 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit  vari¬ 
eties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound. 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  the  19th<enturY  classic  detailing  early  auction  cata¬ 
logues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound.  A  classic  beginning 
point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 


A  TIMELY  BOOK! 

Grading  Coins:  A  Collection  of  Readings, 
edited  by  Richard  Bagg  and  James  J.  Jelin- 
ski.  (Stock  No.  BBA-810)  $10.00 

Prepared  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Richard  A.  Bagg, 
Ph.D.  (now  of  our  staff)  and  James  J.  Jelinski,  this  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  editorial  opinions,  and  commentary  con¬ 
cerning  various  aspects  of  grading  coins.  Very  good 
background  for  anyone  interested  in  the  grading  subject— 
which,  these  days,  seems  to  t)e  just  about  everyone. 


Official  A.N.A.  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bovvers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $5.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical  Grad¬ 
ing  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents  through 
double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  concerning 
each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins  on  a 
numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  A  standard  reference. 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
C.M.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $27.50 

Gives  the  detailed  history  of  one  of  America's  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  historical  minting  oprerations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there. 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender.  (Stock 
No.  BBO-710)  $24.50 

Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of  1794-1803  and 
their  die  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 
91  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F,  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBO- 
720)  $10.00 

To  the  Bowers-Ruddy  efforts  have  been  added  United  States 
Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Doug  Winter,  a 
value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  reprint  of  several  ear¬ 
ly  half  cent  works.  91  pages.  Illustrated,  softbound. 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  (Stock  No.  BBR-761) 
$29.50 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  this  reference  will  tell  you  about  the  fascinating  quart¬ 
ers,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in  gold  in  the  years  following 
the  famous  California  discoveries.  With  the  rarity  ratings,  die 
descriptions,  and  some  pricing  information,  160  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  Standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  Jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  read¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates 


One  of  the  most  impressive  specialized  bcxiks  (xi  United  States 
coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 


The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $1250 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject.  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No.  BBR- 
755)  $35.00 

An  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk.  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword,  bibliography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  F.G.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are 
other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages,  ma¬ 
ny  illustrations,  hardbound. 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles  include  those  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  ("The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli,  Courtney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Er¬ 
ic  Newman,  Don  Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300 
pages,  softbound. 


Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock  No.  BCL- 
712)  $10.00 

Not  a  numismatic  book— but  one  which  will  delight  anyone 
interested  in  history  and  nostalgia.  Superbly  reproduced  on 
glossy  card  stock,  the  photographs  in  this  book  show  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Cliff  House  overlooking  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco's 
harbor.  Many  are  of  the  famous  French  Chateau-style  Cliff 
House  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  60  pages,  photographic 
illustrations,  spiral  bound  on  card  stock.  Makes  a  nice  gift! 


Coin  World  Almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-794)  $14.95 

By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  out¬ 
side  contributors  (including  Dave  Bovvers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning  legislation,  histor¬ 
ical  events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other 
important  people,  etc.  A  "must"  for  every  library.  734  pages, 
softbound. 


COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Came.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
permit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 
questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


AVAILABLE  AGAIN! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester 
S.  Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th<entury  classic,  not  listed  in  our  last 
Rare  Coin  Review,  but  now  again  listed.  Certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  books  ever  published  in  American  numismat¬ 
ics!  Details  colonial,  state,  and  early  American  coins,  the 
history,  legislation  pertaining  to  them,  collecting,  collect¬ 
ing  comments,  etc.  A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one 
of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do  not 
collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic  reference  books 
ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edition  has  modern 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated. 
Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  B DA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  |.  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coirv 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in  18  IT- 
together  with  much  research  information,  collet  ting  data,  and 
the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subjet  t! 
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DAMAGED  BOOK  SPECIAL! 
Damaged  Book  Special.  (Stock  No.  BDA- 
777)  $100.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  books  each  year  we  have  accumulated  a 
bunch  of  copies— various  titles — which  are  shopworn, 
which  have  been  used  in  exhibitions  and  displays,  which 
are  slightly  scuffed,  which  have  marks  on  the  covers  or 
binding,  or  which  otherwise  are  less  than  "mint.”  How¬ 
ever,  in  each  instance  the  contents  are  intact,  and  the  books 
can  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose — reference  or  en¬ 
joyment,  We  offer  you  at  least  $150  worth  of  books,  regu¬ 
lar  retail  prices,  titles  of  our  choice  (but  all  different;  no 
duplicates)  for  a  special  net  price  of  $100.  If  you  are  just 
beginning  your  library,  or  if  you  have  an  eye  for  a  special 
value,  check  this  out! 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  BDR-755) 
$29.95 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prominent  artists.  His  magnificent  MCMVIl  High  Re¬ 
lief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Histor¬ 
ic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  maintained 
his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (For  hardbound,  see  the  following  listing.) 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BDR- 
756)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  BDU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantrut,  Jr.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars  1948- 
1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each  in  top 
grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Well-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time.  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th<entury  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc. 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974. 
You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  (Q.  David  Bowers),  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $7.50, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  co¬ 
py  of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to 
pay  a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired 
several  sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one  as  nice  as  new— so 
while  they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages, 
hardbound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  sala¬ 
ble  at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried— but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  "mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs.  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


DELUXE  EXPANDED  EDITION! 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  (359  pages!)  book  by  these  two  famous  authors— 
on  the  subject  of  patriotic  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil 
War,  primarily  in  1863.  A  great  book— and  one  we  recom¬ 
mend  highly. 


U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-sized  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field— and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 
BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $19.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe— just  $19.95! 
At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  any  American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound 
illustrated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers, 
and  the  like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly 
recommended.  475  pages. 


NEW  LISTING! 

1986  Price  Guide  for  Medals  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Mint,  The  First  Century,  1792- 
1892,  by  R.W.  Julian.  (Stock  No.  BJU-789) 
$7.95 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
our  Stock  No,  BjU-788  (and  is  useless  without  it).  An  up¬ 
dating  of  current  prices  by  a  panel  of  special  consultants, 
including  Karl  W.A.  Carlson,  Lawrence  E.  Elman,  H.  joseph 
Levine,  and  Alan  V.  Weinberg.  Softbound,  70  pages,  some 
illustrations. 


Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  (Stock  No.  BKA- 
709)  $29.95 

The  "last  word"  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold  coins, 
privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars— as  well  as  other 
topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West.  While  collecting  terri¬ 
torial  gold  coins  is  admittedly  a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valu¬ 
able  to  every  numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  other  interesting  data.  406 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  (Stock  No. 
BKI-781)  $35.00 

The  standard  reference  concerning  these  large  cent-sized  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described.  360  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 


NEW  LISTING! 

The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varieties,  by  My¬ 
ron  M.  Kliman  (Stock  No.  BKL-100)  $10.00 

If  you  are  interested  in  two-cent  pieces,  the  ephemeral 
denomination  minted  from  1864-1873,  this  dandy  70-page 
softbound  volume  by  "Mike"  Kliman  will  delight  you.  We 
can't  compare  it  to  any  other  book  on  the  series,  for  this 
is  the  only  book  on  twcxent  pieces  ever  published!  How¬ 
ever,  had  there  been  others,  we  suspect  that  this  one  would 
have  come  out  on  top. 


Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  (Stock  No. 
BKO-703)  $19.50 

Reprint  of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Warren 
A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Silberman.  (Stock  No. 
B  LA-741)  $50.00 

An  anthology  containing  over  100  articles  by  various  authors 
published  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971,  deal¬ 
ing  with  United  States  Large  Cents  and  Half  Cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomh.  A  store¬ 


house  of  informatron  for  arryone  interested  in  early  AnvrKan 
copper  coins.  672  pages,  illustrated,  hardtroursd 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents,  1795- 
1803,  by  Denis  Loring.  (Stock  No.  BLO-751) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Loring,  containing  articles 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject  indicated.  Interesting  read¬ 
ing.  248  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-761)  $20.00 

Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the  Durv 
ham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustrations  have  treen 
added.  Contains  abundant  background  information  and  re¬ 
search  notes  not  given  in  the  Rulau  reference  on  the  subject 
(which  is  also  highly  recommended — to  which  refer).  One  of 
the  all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound. 

The  President's  Medal,  1789-1977,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $1230 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print — so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  Na  BME- 
750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collection  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  aurtion  history.  The  Helfenstein  Collection,  ex¬ 
pertly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to  find— 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin, 
our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale,  recently 
came  across  a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them 
along  to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  so  restrict  our  sales  to  a  one-per<lient  basis.  Included  is 
a  list  of  prices  realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  that 
it  is  worth  framing! 


NEW  LISTING! 

A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Mint¬ 
ing  Characteristics  of  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  by  Ray  Mercer 
(foreword  by  James  S.  lacovo).  (Stock  No. 
BME-850)  $15.00 

A  44-page  illustrated  guide  or  report  to  silver  com- 
memoratives,  the  first  in  a  projected  series,  this  one  cover¬ 
ing  the  1893  Isabella  quarter,  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  and 
half  dollars  alphabetically  from  Alabama  through  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Discussions  of  such  aspects  as  lustre,  strike,  toning, 
marks,  etc.  will  interest  those  specializing  in  the  com¬ 
memorative  series.  The  author  is  well  versed  is  his  sub¬ 
ject,  the  result  is  a  study  packed  with  useful  information! 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics,  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 
Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $730 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  and  Rosa 
Americana  issues.  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 

NOW  AGAIN  AVAILABLE! 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by 
Howard  R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  Na  BNE-798) 
$45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work,  until  recently  out  of  print, 
now  again  available!  The  standard  reference  book  on  die 
varieties  of  copper  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver  1860- 
1980,  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  Na  BPU- 
749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc.  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well  known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  4  Co  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involsed  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!).  A  really  lavish  book  with  richly-tooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  rover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  everv  penny  of  l^  pnce 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated  limited  edition. 
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Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  bv  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

Short  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 

types.  67  pages,  sofibound.  Not  illustrated. 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  bv  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-711) 
SboO 

\  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine’s  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  8VA-706.)  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short  sto¬ 
nes  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numismatic 
personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169  photo¬ 
graphs,  softbound. 

Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  8RU-781)  $4.95 

An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 
of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  senes  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Cosers  Hard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  ma¬ 
ny  additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delight¬ 
ful  reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th-century 
work  by  W.S,  Baker.  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th  century. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books — our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur¬ 
chased  individually,  $62.75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  by  David  E. 
Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-771)  $35.00 

An  anthology  by  many  different  authors,  containing  stories 
concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  others  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading,  512  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$2730 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 
numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data.  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
eriofs  and  varieties,  storage,  inwstment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  irKluded.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collerted  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  avail¬ 
able  coTKerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation! 
no  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound 

United  States  Type  Coirts,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  BST-706)  $15.00 

This  well  knrwvn  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  federal  coinage  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
rjf  various  rtesigns  from  the  earliest  years  onward  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  cotrjr,  hardbound 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stork  No.  BST-714)  $30.00 


Reprint  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  tcxfay,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer. 
(Stock  No.  BST-719)  $35.00 

Reprint.  384  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  All  about  the 
tokens  of  Massachusetts— which  were  issued  in  a  fascinating 
and  prolific  quantity! 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets  1789- 
1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No.  BSU- 
761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns— 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders. 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large-format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past  po¬ 
litical  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large-format  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives— and  more— by  two  well  known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony  Swia¬ 
tek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  in¬ 
dividually  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisam- 
tist.  Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins, 
research  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  softbound. 


NEW  LISTING! 

Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy,  by  Scott 
A.  Travers.  (Stock  No.  BTR-700)  $19.95 

This  136-page  book,  well  illustrated,  hardbound,  and 
with  an  attractive  dust  jacket,  contains  many  useful  pointers 
on  the  subject  of  coins  as  an  investment.  The  chapter  ti¬ 
tles  are  alluring  and  include  "Rare  Coin  Wealth  Building," 
"Assembling  a  Collection  of  Top  Performers,"  "Making  a 
Fortune  is  Conditional,"  and  other  timely  topics.  Several 
introductory  pages  by  Walter  Breen  are  sufficiently  fascinat¬ 
ing  that  it's  a  shame  he  wasn't  invited  to  contribute  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  two!  All  in  all,  here  is  a  nifty  book  which  will  appeal 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  popular  subject  of  rare  coins 
as  an  investment  medium. 


U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valua¬ 
ble  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coin¬ 
age,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and 
hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days 
onward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information 
is  provided — pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century— the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
book  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field. 

Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  large  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  book 


describing  in  detail  the  background  and  prrxfuction  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  prtwiding 
the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  var¬ 
ieties.  An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silwr 
dollar  series— a  standard  reference 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley.  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engravers  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the  years 
indicated.  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $15.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $7.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Books  on  U.S,  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  currency  notes,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money— The  Secret  of  Bank 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  (Stock 
No.  BBL-820)  $17.95 

The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years.  Fascinating  history.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
(Stock  No.  BBL-821)  $17.95 

The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One  man's  for¬ 
geries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  to  re¬ 
call  an  entire  $2.6  million  currency  issue!  Delightful  reading! 
320  pages,  hardbound. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


NEW  EDITION! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840) 
$19.50 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revision  by  Ira  S. 
and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This  large-format  quality  hard¬ 
bound  book  is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  paper  money  and  is  extensively  illustrated 
throughout.  A  must  for  every  library. 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE- 
850)  $19.50 

This  502-page  illustrated  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary"  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed.  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE-852)  $1930 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes— the  back¬ 
ground  to  regular  issues.  224  pages,  hardbound,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  masterful  work. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $1430 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  Stales  (xi|ier  money  noU*s,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  (lages,  illustralerl.  solltsound 
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National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 
C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  of  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  300  pages  of  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
for  bank  notes— with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion,  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in  every 
paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865)  $2750 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— and  more—  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  era  in  American  monetary  history,  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so  that 
business  could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed 
the  banks!  More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count.  312 
pages,  softbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 
ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $4250 

A  608-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  guide  to  this  important 
area.  4 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 
No.  BDO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 


perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Dwane 
D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $2250 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$1950 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series— by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1987  edition,  soft- 
bound,  (Stock  No.  BKR-920)  $29.95 

This  massive  volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  a  standard  guide  to  coins 
of  the  world.  There  is  enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
many  months!  2,016  pages  in  size,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Cold  Coins,  by  Chester 
L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-333)  $39.95 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and  minkmark 
the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  present.  Softbound, 
illustrated. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1986 
Hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921) 
$100.00 

1986  edition,  in  new  format— with  two  deluxe  individual 
hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices  and  listings  from  the  earli¬ 
er  edition.  A  "library"  on  the  subject  of  world  coinage. 

A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSH-934)  Published  at  $63.00.  SPECIAL 
$29.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edrted  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Twowolume  set.  Included  are 
original  drxuments  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  with  many 
references  to  French-Canadian  colonial  coins  and  card  morv 
ey.  An  excellent  source  reference  of  early  money  of  Canada, 
and  a  "must"  for  the  advanced  numismatic  library— including 
collectors  of  United  States  coins.  Highly  recommended! 


NEW  EDITION! 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey,  Volume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No. 
BPI-304)  $35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  twovolume  set,  gives  detailed 
coverage  of  commercial  and  restricted<irculation  notes 
documenting  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities — a 
listing  of  16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs! 
All  you  want  to  know— and  probably  much  more — about 
the  subject  indicated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities.  928  pages,  hardbound. 


JUST  RELEASED! 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey,  Volume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No. 
BPI-305)  $35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all 
legal  tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national 
governments,  a  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th 
century  time  pveriod.  Covered  are  notes  by  260  issuing 
authorities.  All  in  all,  21,000  notes  are  listed,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  9,600  original  photographs.  Virtually  a  library  on 
the  subject  of  paper  money!  1,087  pages,  hardbound. 


Are  these  among  the  greatest 
numismatists  who  ever  lived? 

Profit  from  the  experience  of  the  masters:  three  men  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  what  numismatics  has  become  today. 
Virgil  Brand— who  assembled  a  collection  so  vast  that  if  it  were  sold  today,  it  would  probably  be  worth  close  to  a  billion  dollars. 
Walter  P.  Nichols— who  lived  through  the  coin  hobby  controversies  of  the  1930s  while  the  nation  suffered  through  the  Great  Depression. 
Abe  Kosoff— who  built  a  small  business  into  one  of  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealerships  the  world  has  ever  known. 

History  comes  to  life  in  these  three  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  each  one  a  success  story  that  may  well  inspire  you  to  better  collecting, 
investing,  and  numismatic  enjoyment. 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era, 
Profile  of  a  Numismatist,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
140)$29.00  Here  is  a  book  that  you  can 
read  like  a  novel- but  every  word  is 
truel  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe 
hardbound  volume  details  the  fascinating 
and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became 
known  as  "the  world's  greatest  coin  collector."  This  book  is 
literally  a  "numismatic  tour"  of  the  past — and  is  a  book  that 
is  at  once  packed  with  valuable  information  for  the  collector 
and  at  the  same  time  is  truly  delightful  reading.  The  second 
book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards  in  the  field:  The  Robert 
Friedberg  Award  (given  by  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild) 
and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  (given  by  the  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild.) 


Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No. 
BBM-164)  $19.95  A  best-seller,  this 
354-page  illustrated  softbound  book 
traces  the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of 
America's  most  successful  rare  coin 
dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in 
1929,  Abe  Kosoff  went  on  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our 
hobby  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  achieved  fame  by  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  such  stellar  rarities  as  the  1804  silver  dollar,  the 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  Whether 
you  are  a  collector,  dealer,  or  investor,  here  is  a  success  story 
that  is  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby.  Enthusiasti¬ 
cally  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P. 
Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
(Stock  Na  BBM-155)  $14.95  This 
144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by 
Q.  David  Bowers,  contains  fascinating 
correspondence  from  the  private  files  of 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  coin  dealer  during 
the  1930s  who  dealt  with  such  lumin¬ 
aries  as  Bolender,  Mehl,  Boyd,  and  Stack.  Now,  published  let¬ 
ters  from  this  secret  file  reveal  a  wealth  of  information  about 
how  the  coin  hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these 
formative  years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams, 
successes  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail.  Too 
often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  per¬ 
sonal  aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some 
point  is  so  personal  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing! 


SAVE  $20! 

The  price  of  these  three  interesting  and  informative  books  when  sold  separately  is  $63.90— but  if  you  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  and  order  them 
together,  you  pay  only  $43.90.  This  is  a  saving  of  $20!  When  ordering  by  mail  or  phone,  just  mention  that  you  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  "Great 
Numismatists  Sale."  GUARANTEE:  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  these  books,  return  them  within  30  day  for  an  instant  cash  refund. 
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Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


VVe  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to 
acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  "Hewitt's  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Information  Series"  reprints  issued  many 
years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications  have 
been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available,  been 
priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  or  even  more.  Partic¬ 
ularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been  Walter 
Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United  States 
gold  coins — the  only  references  available  which  dis¬ 
cuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  co¬ 
pies  on  hand.  The  way  that  books  sell  around  here, 
it's  a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice 
will  be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valua¬ 
ble  items  to  your  library  now  is  the  time  to  order 
them.  We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research 
guides  were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75 
cents  to  $2  each — with  these  prices  being  printed 
on  the  covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that, 
but  are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out- 
of-print  book  market — just  as  a  group  of  six  early 
Rare  Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250 
the  group — many  multiples  of  the  price  we  origi¬ 
nally  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pages. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared 
and  how  coins  are  made— a  classic.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-1)  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist— all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three-Dollar 
Cold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  companion  mono¬ 
graph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about  $3  pieces, 
their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  so  on— another 


treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-3) 

$8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 

by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 
45  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier.  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on— a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  Na  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some  re¬ 
search  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 
if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

Encased  Postage  Stamps,  U.S.  and  Foreign,  by 


Arlie  R.  Slabaugh.  A  nifty  listing  and  essay  concern¬ 
ing  encased  postage  stamps  of  various  origins— a 
must  for  the  advanced  library  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject.  35  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-9)  $8.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 
Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Creek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states— plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14) — representing  this  Special  Offer— and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  the  group. 


Limited  Book  Offering! 


A  Special 

WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE!  For  the 
past  several  issues  we  have  been  running  this 
"Special  Limited  Book  Offering,"  and  now  we 
are  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just 
have  a  few  of  these  left— and  we  have  every  ex¬ 
pectation  that  our  next  Rare  Coin  Review  issue 
will  not  have  some  of  these  titles  available.  So, 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient— if  you  have  been 
looking  at  this  listing  and  haven't  ordered,  or¬ 
der  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace!  The  offer 
is  as  follows: 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  reprints  of  a  number  of  old-time  numisma¬ 
tic  classics. 

As  marry  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few  years 
ago  (and  in  some  instances  advertised  at  higher 
prices  at  the  time;  the  Parmelee  reprint  going 
for  up  to  $125,  for  example),  once  they  are  sold 
out,  that's  it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early  what 
you  can  use.  As  is  true  of  the  books  in  our  "regu¬ 
lar"  bciok  section  you  can  reserve  any  item  by 
telephoning  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and  charg¬ 


ing  it  to  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American 
Express. 

Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day  money 
back  guarantee. 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 
(reprint).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in 
1975.  A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  differ¬ 
ent  series,  patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and 
medals,  etc.  An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the 
cataloguing  techniques  of  one  of  America's  most 
outspoken  19th<entury  coin  dealers.  Includes 
plates  and  prices  realized  list.  Approximately 
80  pages.,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BFC-945) 
$29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Coins,  june  20,  1913.  One 
of  100  copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates, 
softbound.  One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman 
catalogues.  Many  prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in 
particular)  and  other  desirable  pieces  are  of¬ 


fered.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BCH- 
946)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great 
American  rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any 
numismatic  scholar.  (Stock  Na  BPA-947)  $59.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H. 
Chapman.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One 
of  the  classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith 
Collection  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which 
are  still  found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in 
this  series.  24  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and 
plates.  (Stock  No.  BBE-948)  $27.00 
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This  and  That 


AN  ARTICLE  by  Julie  Romandetta  in  The  Boston 
Herald  informs  us  that  there  are  792  tombstones 
in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  there  are  3,723  Ponti- 
acs  in  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

♦  *  « 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY,  not 

to  be  confused  with  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
soc/at/on,  has  been  increasingly  active  in  recent 
years.  At  periodic  intervals  it  issues  the  A.N.5.  News¬ 
letter  and  various  monographs,  the  latter  being 
definitive  essays  on  various  aspects  of  coinage, 
primarily  world  and  ancient  (but  with  some  excep¬ 
tions).  Founded  in  1858,  the  A.N.S.  is  the  oldest  na¬ 
tional  numismatic  organization.  During  the  last 
century,  and  extending  until  about  1920,  it  was  very 
prominent  in  the  field  of  American  coinage  and 
American  numismatic  research,  publishing  on  a 
regular  basis  the  highly  respected  American  jour¬ 
nal  of  Numismatics  (which  later  lapsed  to  occasion¬ 
al  issuings  of  monographs,  without  the  current  news 
articles  which  distinguish  the  earlier  versions).  In 
New  York  City,  a  beautiful  numismatic  museum  is 
maintained.  Readers  interested  in  joining  the  A.N.S. 
or  learning  more  can  do  so  by  writing;  American 
Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  and  155th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10032.  It  wouldn't  hurt  to 

mention  that  you  saw  this  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review! 
*  *  * 

TRADITION  is  the  theme  of  a  recent  Numisma¬ 
tic  News  advertisement,  spotted  by  your  editor  in 
the  New  England  Numismatic  Association  News: 
"Remember  when  collecting  coins  was  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  hobby?  Remember  when  you  could  answer  an 
ad  and  get  what  you  paid  for?  Remember  when  the 
thrill  of  discovery  and  the  exhilaration  of  learning 
made  numismatics  so  worthwhile?  It's  still  that  way 
in  Numismatic  News. ..we  have  never  lost  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  hobby,  and  it  shows  on  every  page, 
from  Bernett  Anderson's  "Reports  from  Washing¬ 
ton"  to  Allan  Herbert's  "Coin  Clinic."  If  you  find 
your  enthusiasm  for  the  hobby  flagging;  if  you  fail 
to  get  fair  treatment  elsewhere;  if  you  think  the  hob¬ 
by  is  on  the  treadmill  to  nowhere,  come  with  us. 
At  Numismatic  News  we  believe  the  best  is  yet  to 
come." 

♦  *  * 

EVELYN  NEWMAN,  wife  of  noted  coin  research¬ 
er  Eric  Newman,  was  instrumental  in  publishing 
a  nifty  history  of  Union  Station,  Saint  Louis,  as  part 
of  a  grand  restoration  project  which  saw  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  combined  historic  area  restoration,  hotel 
facility,  and  shopping  arcade— a  la  the  new  water¬ 
front  district  in  Baltimore,  Fanueil  Hall  in  Boston, 
etc. 

*  *  ♦ 

AT  THE  A.N.A.  CONVENTION  BANQUET  held 
in  Milwaukee  last  August,  special  issues  of  A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins  were  distributed  as 
place  favors,  each  copy  being  distinguished  by  a 
gold  imprint  on  the  cover  bearing  an  inscription 
inviting  attendees  to  the  convention,  encircling  the 
portraits  of  three  famous  Wisconsin  numismatists: 
Henry  O.  Grandberg,  Chester  Krause,  and  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  Ken  Bressett,  who  masterminded  the  project, 
told  your  editor  that  the  "mintage"  of  the  edition 
was  500,  and  that  after  the  banquet  was  over  just 
one  or  two  cartons  remained.  He  was  in  a  quan- 
dry  as  to  whether  to  sell  them  to  interested  book 


collectors  for  $25  each  or  whether  they  should  be 
destroyed,  limiting  the  number  actually  distribut¬ 
ed  to  slightly  more  than  400— one  for  each  ban¬ 
quet  guest.  In  any  event,  a  special  Guide  Book 
variety  has  been  created.  This  prompted  us  to  re¬ 
call  with  Ken  the  situation  many  years  ago  when 
we  facetiously  suggested  that  the  familiar  volume, 
nicknamed  the  "Red  Book,"  might  not  always  be 
in  red — what  if  another  color  were  produced? 
Whereupon  Ken  made  up  a  one-of-a-kind  gray  cov¬ 
ered  "Red  Book"  to  send  to  us.  In  another  instance, 
we  suggested,  again  facetiously,  that  the  Guide 
Book  might  increase  its  revenues  if  it  accepted  ad¬ 
vertising,  where  upon  Ken  sent  us  a  "special"  edi¬ 
tion  made  up  as  a  joke,  with  the  end  papers  devoted 
to  sales  messages  from  our  company!  All  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  of  course,  makes  numismatics — and  book 
collecting— a  lot  of  fun. 

*  ♦  * 

A  BIT  SPECIALIZED  but  quite  interesting  is  a 
monograph  recently  received  from  Douglas  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  P.O.  Box  20443,  Reno,  Nevada  89515. 
He  offers  for  sale  for  $3.95  the  study  San  Francisco 
Clearing  House  Certificates— Last  of  California's  Pri¬ 
vate  Money,  by  Robert  j.  Chandler.  Readers  may 
wish  to  order  copies  directly  from  the  source 
indicated. 

*  *  * 

AN  EASY  WAY  to  buy  books.  In  an  article  about 
New  York  City's  Strand  Bookstore  in  the  Wall  Street 
journal,  after  discussing  the  majority  of  the  store's 
clients,  primarily  big  collectors,  historians,  librari¬ 
ans,  and  others,  it  was  noted  that  sales  were  often 
made  to  interior  decorators:  "For  $5  a  foot,  deco¬ 
rators  can  purchase  a  selection  of  volumes  to  show 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge  or  simply  look  good." 
This  reminds  us  of  a  dinner  conversation  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  with  a  writer  for  Architectural  Di¬ 
gest,  who  told  us  of  a  decorator  who  thought  his 
client  should  have  a  library,  and  set  about  buying 

him  one,  with  each  and  every  book  bound  in  green! 
*  *  * 

ONLY  IN  AMERICA:  A  new  shaver  known  as  the 
Stubble  Device  permits  the  user  to  "choose  be¬ 
tween  evenly  trimmed  one-day's  shadow  or  heavi¬ 
er  five-day  growth,"  according  to  an  article  in  The 
Wall  Street  journal. 

*  *  * 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  recently  lead  the  nation  with 
the  lowest  unemployment  rate.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  pinpointed  as  the  highest  growth  state  in  the 
Northeast.  We  hesitate  to  publish  this,  however,  as 
we  certainly  don't  want  to  call  attention  to  our 
state — heaven  knows,  we  have  enough  people  here 
already! 

♦  *  * 

READER  B.P.  informed  us  that  the  series  of  "Day 
Tripping  Through  the  Guide  Book"  articles  creat¬ 
ed  such  interest  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  copy  of 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  That  goes  to 
show  that  one  should  take  nothing  for  granted;  we 
thought  that  everyone  on  our  mailing  list  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  popular  reference. 

*  *  ♦ 

ALMOST  but  not  quite:  The  other  day  Bob  Rubel, 
while  cataloguing  an  1802/1  Draped  Bust  dollar, 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  new  reverse  die 
variety— and  showed  it  to  Dave  Bowers,  who  agreed. 


The  two  checked  further  and,  a  few  minutes  later, 
found  they  had  not.  The  problem  was  resolved 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  edition  of  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Early  Silver  Dollars  from  1794  to  1803, 
by  M.H.  Bolender,  with  which  they  had  been  work¬ 
ing  had  an  incorrect  photographic  plate!  Now,  that 
particular  reference  copy  has  a  bold  notation  in  pen 
pointing  out  the  error. 

*  * 

THE  LESHER  HOUSE,  located  in  Victor,  Colora¬ 
do,  and  restored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  has  been  a  popular 
weekend  retreat  for  A.N.A.  staff  members,  we  have 
been  told — with  Executive  Director  Ruthann  Bret- 
tell  trying  it  out  for  a  mini-vacation,  and  with  oth¬ 
er  staffers  signing  up  for  their  turns.  Years  ago, 
Joseph  Lesher  (reference;  page  261  of  the  Guide 
Book)  lived  there  and  dispensed  from  the  front  par¬ 
lor  many  of  the  "dollars"  bearing  his  name. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  EDITOR'S  PARADE  WAGON,  containing 
a  53-note  calliope  with  gleaming  brass  whistles,  was 
a  featured  attraction  at  several  charitable  events  in 
New  Hampshire  during  the  past  summer  season, 
drawing  crowds  each  time.  By  actual  measurement, 
one  listener  reported  it  could  be  heard  1.3  miles 
away! 

«  «  4c 

REPORTING  ON  THE  A.N.A.  CONVENTION, 

Coin  World  (reference:  issue  of  August  27),  noted 
on  the  front  page;  "Stronger  Collector  Element 
Rules  A.N.A.  Show."  Editor  Beth  Deisher  noted:  "As 
we  began  to  reflect  on  the  just-concluded  [conven¬ 
tion],  such  phrases  as  'collector-oriented,'  'friend¬ 
ly,'  and  'fun'  were  among  first  utterances.  There  did 
seem  to  be  more  collectors— at  specialized  collector 
organization  meetings,  educational  forums,  at  the 
auction  and  walking  around  the  bourse,  looking 
and  buying,  than  there  might  have  been  at  other 
A.N.A.-sponsored  shows  during  recent  years." 
Among  the  comments  we  remember,  the  impartial 
observation  volunteered  by  two  taxi  drivers  on  sep¬ 
arate  short  trips  in  downtown  Milwaukee:  "These 
coin  collectors  are  the  nicest  group  of  people  we 
have  had  in  Milwaukee  in  the  last  10  years,"  report¬ 
ed  one  driver,  who  also  added  he  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  a  taxi  in  the  city  for  more  than  20  years.  "1  wish 
this  group  would  come  back  every  year,"  the  other 
driver  said. 

*  *  * 

HOPEFULLY,  some  commemorative  collectors 
had  a  chance  to  visit  the  exhibit,  "P.T.  Barnum: 
Prince  of  Humbug,  Merchant  of  Delight,"  which 
was  on  display  in  Hartford  at  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  August  5th  through  September 
30th.  Barnum  is,  of  course,  memorialized  on  the 
1936  Bridgeport  commemorative  half  dollar.  While 
such  phrases  as  "there  is  a  sucker  born  every  min¬ 
ute"  and  "every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining"  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  while  Walter  Breen  has 
characterized  Barnum  as  "patron  saint  of  coin  col¬ 
lectors,"  Barnum  benefited  many  who  came  in 
touch  with  him,  was  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
and  probably  did  more  for  the  city  of  Bridgeport 

than  anyone  else  in  its  history. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SPEAKING  OF  COMMEMORATIVES,  the  other 
day  your  editor  had  the  chance  to  go  through 
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ckwens  ot  1918  Lincolrvlllinois  commemorative  half 
dollars,  a  cache  said  to  have  been  kept  since  the 
time  of  issue.  The  pieces  were  for  sale,  but  they  were 
so  nicked  and  marked — apparently  they  had  been 
stored  in  a  bag  or  pouch  and  allowed  to  bang 
against  each  other  during  the  intervening 
decades — that  we  were  not  able  to  acquire  any,  for 
the  seller  wanted  MS-63  prices  for  them.  But,  the 
group  was  interesting  to  inspect  and  was  the  first 
of  such  large  lots  we  have  seen.  In  higher  grades, 
especially  MS-63  and  MS-64,  this  particular  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  issue  can  be  called  a  rarity. 

*  «  « 

NUMBERS  are  proliferating  in  numismatics,  with 
121  possible  degrees  for  U'’'''rculated  alone 
(representing  combinations  of  11  different  obverse 
grades  from  MS-60  through  MS-70  inclusive  and  11 
different  reverse  grades),  but  in  other  areas  of  the 
American  scene  numbers  are  being  diminished, 
specifically  in  the  Miss  America  contest.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  it  was  announced  that  for  the  first  time  nu¬ 
merical  statistics  of  the  contestants  are  “su¬ 
perfluous,"  according  to  a  representative  of  that 
event.  Last  year's  Miss  America,  Susan  Akin,  appar¬ 
ently  the  final  Miss  America  with  "numerical  grad¬ 
ing,"  checked  in  at  35-22-35. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JOSEPH  |.  ABIUSO,  editor  of  The  Lamp,  official 
publication  of  the  Great  Eastern  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation,  wrote  a  nice  review  of  our  Harry  Einstein 
Collection  sale  which  was  prefaced  as  follows:  "The 
recent  Bowers  and  Merena  auction  which  includ¬ 
ed  the  Harry  Einstein  Collection  saw  a  record  $3.3 
million  realization.  Auctioned  in  New  York  City  on 
June  23-25,  the  pre-sale  expectation  was  for  a  total 
of  $2.5  million.  One  of  the  leading  market  indica¬ 
tors  is  the  auction.  The  sale  was  intense  from  the 
very  beginning  with  numerous  price  records  set. 
A  few  examples:  1933  $10  MS-63  at  $79,200;  1879 
Flowing  Hair  $4  Stella  Proof-67  $59,400;  1804  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  EF-40  $187,000;  1895  Morgan  dollar, 
Proof-67  $300,800.  A  few  less  expensive  sales:  1936 
Norfolk  half  dollar  MS-65  $1,265;  1879-S  Morgan 
dollar  MS-65  $1,045;  1879  Morgan  dollar  Proof-65 
$7,040;  and  an  1882  Shield  nickel,  Proof-65  $1,980." 

Thanks,  Joe,  for  the  nice  words. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MARTIN  PAUL  the  well-known  Massachusetts 
dealer,  published  a  full-page  consumer  "alert"  in 
September,  warning  people  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  P.C.G.S.-gradcd  coins  had  been 
"bought  back"  by  P.C.G.S.  itself  at  the  A.N.A.  Con¬ 
vention  because  of  possible  grading  errors.  Mr.  Paul 
wondered  how  many  other  P.C.G.S.  coins  with 
potentially  erroneous  grading  were  not  bought  back 
because  they  didn't  happen  to  be  at  the  A.N.A. 
Convention  at  the  time.  This  advertisement  result¬ 
ed  in  some  inquiries  to  our  office.  Let  us  state  that 
any  coins  we  offer  as  P.C.G.S.-graded  are  selected 
P.C.G.S.  coins  which  also  meet  our  own  tough  grad¬ 
ing  standards.  If  a  P.C.G.S.  coin  does  not  meet  our 
standards,  we  won't  buy  it.  The  same  goes,  we 
might  add,  for  ANACS-graded  coins.  Remember, 
"technical  grade"  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  In 
a  recent  brochure  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  it¬ 
self  said  that  certain  MS-63  coins  can  have  the  val¬ 
ue  of  AU-55  coins.  Conversely,  others  could  have 
higher  values.  We  feel  that  many  of  the  profession¬ 
al  grading  services  are  doing  a  dandy  job,  but  it 
is  important  to  remember  that,  as  noted,  "techni¬ 
cal  grade"  is  just  one  factor  we  consider  when  ac¬ 
quiring  a  coin.  Other  factors  such  as  planchet 
qualify,  toning  or  brilliance,  centering,  sharpness 
of  strike,  condition  of  the  dies,  etc.,  are  also  im¬ 
portant,  sometimes  more  important  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  grade! 

*  *  « 

AN  ANTIQUE  STORE  in  Kansas  is  where  reader 
K  B  purchased  for  $95  a  nice  1851-C  gold  dollar. 
Yc*s,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus! 


*  «  « 

THANKS  to  M.C.,  a  Wisconsin  antique  dealer, 
who  came  across  a  treasure  trove  of  old  issues  of 
The  Numismatist  and  other  numismatic  catalogues 
and  memorabilia  squirreled  away  years  ago  by  a 
collector,  now  long  deceased.  We  purchased  several 

cartons  of  the  material. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  is  not  gold,  and  not  all  hall¬ 
mark  counterstamps  of  the  letters  GW  were  per¬ 
sonally  applied  by  President  George  Washington, 
especially  one  on  an  1819  quarter  dollar,  a  coin 
minted  two  decades  after  our  illustrious  first  presi¬ 
dent  passed  away!  And  yet  such  a  coin  was  attribut¬ 
ed  to  "George  Washington"  and  recently  offered 

for  sale  to  a  Washington  reader! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THANKS  to  Donna  Pope  and  the  U.S.  Mint  for 
the  invitation  to  visit  West  Point  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  to  be  a  part  of  the  striking  of  the  first  of 
the  new  series  of  United  States  bullion-type  gold 
coins.  Unfortunately,  that  date  coincided  with  the 
first  session  of  our  offering  of  the  Princeton  Col¬ 
lection  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ingle  Collection  in  New 
York  City,  so  we  could  not  attend.  We  appreciate 
the  courtesy  and  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
attending  future  events. 

«  «  * 

"KINGSWOOD"  plastic  holders  for  type  sets  and 
commemoratives  have  been  runaway  best-sellers, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  never  adver¬ 
tised  them  outside  of  our  own  mailing  list!  In  fact, 
we've  never  sent  out  a  news  release  on  them.  From 
time  to  time  the  demand  has  been  so  intense  that 
we  have  back-ordered  certain  of  the  holders.  If  you 
are  building  a  nice  collection  or  group  of  coins, 
display  it.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "If  you  have  it, 
flaunt  it!"  Seriously,  the  "Kingswood"  holders  were 
designed  by  numismatists  for  numismatists  and  offer 
an  ideal  way  to  showcase  your  coins— far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  keeping  them  in  little  plastic  enve¬ 
lopes  or  holders.  Check  out  the  listing  in  this  issue. 
One  of  these  months  we  may  advertise  them  in  na¬ 
tional  publications,  and  at  that  time  sales  should 
multiply.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  order  you'll  be 

among  the  first  to  acquire  these  nifty  items! 

♦  ♦  * 

SHAWN  BARTLETT,  reported  that  he  earned  an 
"A"  on  his  high  school  term  paper  which  told  of 
coin  collecting  over  the  years.  His  main  source  of 
information  was  the  book  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage,  written  by  your  editor.  We're  glad 

that  the  book  proved  to  be  so  useful. 

♦  ♦  * 

DRIVE-IN  coin  buying  isn't  new  but  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  1936,  when  those  desiring  examples  of  the 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge  commemorative  half  dollar  could 
roll  down  their  car  windows  and  buy  them  for  $1.50 
each  near  the  entrances  to  the  Oakland-San  Fran¬ 
cisco  span. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

COMMANDMENTS  for  a  professional  coin  deal¬ 
er,  as  submitted  by  reader  N.R.: 

1.  A  COIN  DEALER  MUST  NEVER  DRINK,  but 
if  he  does,  he  must  not  drink  to  excess. 

2.  A  COIN  DEALER  MUST  NEVER  DRINK  TO 
EXCESS,  but  if  he  does,  he  must  not  stagger. 

3.  A  COIN  DEALER  MUST  NEVER  STAGGER,  but 
if  he  does,  he  must  not  fall. 

4.  A  COIN  DEALER  MUST  NEVER  FALL,  but  if 
he  does,  he  must  do  so  in  a  way  to  cover  his  iden¬ 
tification  badge. 

«  «  * 

THOSE  INVOLVED  in  various  artistic  endeavors 
would  sometimes  do  well  to  consult  a  numisma¬ 
tist.  For  example,  Conway  Whitefield  informed  us 
that  he  saw  a  rerun  of  the  movie  Long  Hot  Sum¬ 
mer  in  which  a  1910  Morgan  silver  dollar  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Michael  Corenthal  sent  us  a  Xerox  copy  of 
a  piece  of  sheet  music  showing  on  its  ctjver  a  1911 


Morgan  silver  dollar.  Numismatists  know  that  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars  were  made  from  1878  through  1904  and 
again  in  1921,  and  no  examples  were  made  in  ei¬ 
ther  the  1910  or  1911  years! 

«  «  « 

LES  FOX,  who  has  been  accumulating  scarce  and 
rare  gold  coins,  has  been  ordering  our  book,  U.S. 
Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  in  large 
quantities— to  help  "spread  the  word"  about  the 
desirability  of  collecting  such  pieces.  Thanks,  Les, 
for  the  business. 

*  *  * 

WOW!  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  what 
happened  to  the  1918/1 7-D  overdate  Buffalo  nickel 
in  our  September  sale,  which  opened  on  a  book 
bid  of  slightly  over  $4,000  and  in  a  frantic  bidding 
contest  went  to  a  floor  buyer  for  $14,000!  This  per¬ 
formance  was  bested  by  an  undated  (circa  1652) 
New  England  shilling  which  likewise  zoomed  up¬ 
ward  from  a  low  starting  figure,  to  the  $15,000  mark 
(for  a  total  of  $16,500  with  10%  added).  Lest  the 
reader  think  our  sales  are  composed  primarily  of 
rarities,  we  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  majority  of  lots  sell  in  the  $50  to  $1,000 
range.  Rick  Bagg  informs  me  that  last  year  nearly 

1,000  different  consignors  sold  coins  through  us! 

* 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

election  system  is  again  a  lively  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  A.N.A.  Board  of  Governors'  meetings.  Years 
ago,  under  the  influence  of  President  Virgil  Han¬ 
cock,  the  A.N.A.  went  from  the  traditional  "the  top 
vote-getters  win"  system  to  one  of  candidates 
declaring  for  specifically  numbered  seats,  with  the 
result  that  for  some  seats  a  candidate  can  win  with 
fewer  votes  than  a  loser  in  a  contest  for  another  seat. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  election  rules  may  be 
changed  again,  with  the  three  main  possibilities 
being: 

1.  Keep  the  numbered  seats. 

2.  Go  to  some  sort  of  a  regional  numbered  seat 
arrangement  with  additional  "at  large"  seats. 

3.  Revert  to  the  traditional  "the  top  vote  getters 
win"  arrangement. 

Years  ago,  the  A.N.A.  conducted  its  elections  by 
a  proxy  system.  By  means  of  advertisements  and 
other  solicitations,  various  individuals  accumulat¬ 
ed  proxies  from  members  they  knew  or  had  con¬ 
tact  with,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  influence  the 
elections  pretty  much  as  they  saw  fit.  The  A.N.A. 
Board  of  Governors  has  so  much  business  to  attend 
to  in  recent  times  that  it  has  now  gone  to  four  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  per  year,  up  from  two  regularly-  sched¬ 
uled  meetings  when  your  editor  was  president. 

*  *  * 

HOBBIES  are  an  excellent  way  to  keep  kids  out 
of  trouble.  It  is  your  editor's  guess  that  of  a  given 
1,000  teenagers  involved  in  the  hobby  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting,  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  get 
involved  with  drugs  or  other  dead  end  situations. 
Perhaps  various  government  agencies,  which  are 
willing  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  such  things, 
might  spend  some  effort  on  encouraging  teenagers 
to  develop  meaningful  hobbies.  Coin  collecting  en¬ 
courages  thrift,  the  orderly  assembly  of  a  collec¬ 
tion,  scientific  methodology,  historical  research, 
fellowship  with  others  interested  in  the  hobby,  and 
many  other  appeals.  Within  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  the  Young  Numismatists  group, 
managed  for  years  by  Florence  Schook,  has  been 
a  resounding  success.  The  only  problem  is  that  the 
membership  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  it  could  be 
if  all  of  us— dealers,  collectors,  investors, 

journalists— 'pushed"  the  situation. 

*  *  * 

NEW  DEFINITION:  We  thought  that  "complete" 
meant  that  something  was  indeed  complete  and 
contained  everything  of  its  kind.  However,  appar¬ 
ently  we  are  wrong,  for  the  United  States  govi'rn- 
ment,  through  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
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Newspapers  in  Microform:  United  States  1948-1972, 
a  discussion  of  old  newspapers,  specifically  notes; 
“A  run  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  considered  com¬ 
plete.. .if  only  a  few  issues  per  month  are  missing." 
So,  apparently  complete  is  not  an  absolute,  and  a 
collection  of  newspapers,  at  least,  can  be  complete 
and  still  have  a  bunch  of  things  missing!  Let  us  hope 
that  this  does  not  extend  into  coin  collecting.  Can 
you  imagine,  for  example,  someone  advertising  for 
sale  a  complete  collection  of  Lincoln  cents,  and 
then  telling  the  buyer;  "By  government  standards, 
it  is  complete,  even  if  it  lacks  the  1909-S  V.D.B., 
1914-D,  1931-S,  and  a  few  other  things."! 

«  «  * 

THANKS  TO  JAMES  G.  JOHNSON,  a  former 
Coin  World  staffer,  now  retired  and  living  in  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio,  who  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  384-page 
book.  Fair  to  Very  Fine,  a  compilation  of  his 
columns  which  appeared  for  many  years  in  Coin 
World.  His  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  noted;  "To 
Dave  Bowers — one  of  the  first  dealers  I  ever  bought 
from,  more  than  30  years  ago.  Hopefully  this  will 
remind  you  of  some  interesting  days  in  numismat¬ 
ics,  when  things  were  happening  and  collectors 

were  important."  Thanks,  Jim. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order  for  three 
professional  colleagues;  To  Del  Bland  and  jack  Col¬ 
lins,  for  their  excellent  work  in  cataloguing  the  Rob¬ 
inson  S.  Brown,  Jr.  Collection  of  United  States  Large 
Cents,  and  to  Ron  Guth  for  first  identifying  a  new 
variety  of  Vermont  copper,  now  known  as  "Ryder- 
40,"  a  combination  of  a  George  III  obverse  with  a 
Vermont  reverse,  but  different  from  the  related 
Ryder-31. 

*  it!  ♦  * 

RECOGNIZE  these  names?  Charles  W.  Fairbanks; 
Garret  Augustus  Hobart;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Give 
up?  Well,  the  answer  is  obscure.  Each  was  a  vice- 

president  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

SPEAKING  OF  PRESIDENTS,  the  first  thing  that 
Calvin  Coolidge  did  after  being  sworn  in  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1923,  in  Plymouth  Notch,  Vermont,  was  to 
treat  those  present  to  a  round  of  Moxie,  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  soft  drink!  (This  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  obscure  bits  of  information  can  be  found 
in  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Dave  Bowers,  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  our  book  section  of  this  issue.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BEN  FRANKLIN  said;  "To  find  a  girl's  faults, 
praise  her  to  her  girl  friends."  "He  who  falls  in  love 
with  himself  will  have  no  rivals."  "Creditors  have 

better  memories  than  debtors." 

*  ♦  * 

ONE  MORE  THING  on  American  historical 
figures;  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  president  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
coin  designs.  It  was  he  who  commissioned 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  to  redesign  the  entire  coin¬ 
age  spectrum  from  the  cent  to  the  double  eagle. 
Unfortunately,  the  noted  sculptor  died  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  task,  and  only  the  $10  and  $20  pieces 
were  changed.  However,  this  set  in  motion  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  having  artists  from  outside  of  the  Mint  design 
our  money,  and  before  long  Victor  D.  Brenner  pro¬ 
duced  the  Lincoln  cent  (1909),  James  Earle  Fraser 
the  Buffalo  nickel  (1913),  Adolph  Weinman  the 
"Mercury  dime"  and  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
(1916),  and  Hermon  MacNeil  produced  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Liberty  quarter  (1916).  Apropos  of  coinage  de¬ 
signs,  we  read  quite  a  bit  last  summer  about  the 
Mint  scratching  its  head  to  come  up  with  new  mo¬ 
tifs  for  gold  bullion  coins,  before  settling  upon  the 
Liberty  Walking  design  earlier  used  on  the  half  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  Saint-Gaudens  $20  design,  both  motifs 
being  flattened  and  a  bit  transmogrified  from  the 
originals.  Suggestion  to  the  Mint;  check  out  a  co¬ 
py  of  the  Judd-Kosoff  U.S.  Patterns  book— we'll  send 
you  one  free  if  you  don't  have  one — and  look  at 


some  of  the  unadopted  half  dollar  designs  of  1877, 
the  Amazonian  coinage  of  1872,  the  Schoolgirl  dol¬ 
lar  of  1879,  the  Shield  Earring  design  of  1882,  etc— 
designs  which  are  truly  beautiful  but  which  were 
never  used  for  coinage.  That  way  something  "fresh" 

could  be  presented  to  the  American  public! 

«  «  « 

AMONG  THE  CONSIGNORS  to  our  past  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  honors  go  to  Roy  Harte  for  consigning 
the  greatest  number  of  major  collections  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time— four  separate  collections  in  all!  The  list 
of  consignors  with  two  or  three  major  collections 
given  to  us  for  sale  over  a  period  of  years  would 
be  a  long  one.  The  coin  collecting  instinct  doesn't 
die.  Once  a  collection  is  sold,  often  a  new  collec¬ 
tion  in  another  numismatic  area  is  begun. 

♦  ♦  * 

AT  THE  BRIMFIELD  (Massachusetts)  Flea  Mar¬ 
ket  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  reported  that  a  set 
of  four  copies  of  our  Garrett  Collection  Sale  cata¬ 
logues  (1979-1981)  was  priced  at  $225,  but  when 
he  came  back  to  dicker  the  price,  he  found  that  it 
had  been  sold!  This  somewhat  parallels  a  similar 
experience  we  had  in  Brimfield  with  another  set 
of  Garrett  catalogues  three  or  four  years  ago.  Our 
past  publications  turn  up  in  the  most  unusual 
places! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

"ACTING  ON  A  TIP  from  a  retired  police  ser¬ 
geant,  Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Police  Minister 
Ann  Hercus  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  report¬ 
ed  "MISS'-use  of  the  country's  central  records  com¬ 
puter  system.  Hercus  confided  that  some  New 
Zealand  policemen  were  using  the  computer  to 
learn  the  identies  of  attractive  female  motorists  they 
noticed  driving  past  their  squad  cars.'— News  item 

submitted  by  Donn  Pearlman. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  item  from  Donn  Pearlman; 
"(Tokyo)— suspected  car  thief  Hideharuo  Tsujimo- 
to  apparently  made  two  mistakes  when  he  allegedly 
stole  a  $90,000  Mercedes  automobile.  According 
to  Tokyo  Police  the  suspect  forgot  to  check  how 
much  gasoline  was  in  the  car  and  failed  to  learn 
how  to  operate  the  seat  belts.  Police  found  Tsujimo- 
to  in  the  stalled,  out-of-fuel  car  as  he  unsuccess¬ 
fully  battled  to  free  himself  from  the  seat  belts!" 
*  *  * 

ONE  OF  OUR  DALLAS  CLIENTS,  C.K.  L.-H. 
reports  that  her  husband  gave  her  a  llama  and  two 
peacocks  for  her  birthday.  It's  always  nice  when  coin 
collectors  are  not  narrow-minded  and  have  interests 
beyond  numismatics! 

*  ♦  * 

TONGUE  TWISTERS  are  always  fun,  and  we've 
always  enjoyed  such  favorites  as  "Six  swift  wasps" 
and  "rubber  baby  buggy  bumpers,"  not  to  overlook 
the  well-known  "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pick- 
led  peppers."  In  our  mail  the  other  day  came  an¬ 
other  candidate,  the  title  of  a  newsletter  sent  out 
by  John  Sununu,  governor  of  the  state  of  New 

Hampshire;  "Sununu  News." 

♦  ♦  * 

THE  SPELLING  of  the  name  of  the  leader  of  Lib¬ 
ya  appeared  as  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
column  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61.  Now  in 
U.S.A.  Today  we  note  an  article  that  the  Style  Board, 
a  division  of  the  United  States  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  has  as  its  activity  dete'-mining  "rules  for 
spelling,  punctuation  and  style  for  all  3.5  million 
pages  of  government  documents  the  Government 
Printing  Office  produces  each  year,  and  for  millions 
more  written  by  other  agencies  nationwide."  It  was 
reported  that  "seven  bureaucrats  met  and  argued 
for  hours  over  Libyan  Moammar  Gadhafi.  Their  hot 
topic  of  discussion;  Not  what  to  do  about  Gadha¬ 
fi,  but  how  to  spell  his  name.  Their  verdict,  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  this  newspaper  or  most  others;  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi."  We  also  learned  that  it  is  "marijuana," 
not  "marihuana,"  and  "Navajo,"  not  "Navaho."  A 


person  from  Utah,  according  to  the  same  article, 
is  a  Utahn  not  a  Utahan.  Further,  it  is  "whiskey," 
not  "whisky,"  and  more  than  one  curriculum  should 
be  designated  as  "curriculums,"  not  the  more  aca¬ 
demic  sounding  (to  our  ears)  "curricula."  We  like 
another  word  spelled  as  "catalogue,"  and  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins,  by  Wayte 
Raymond,  agreed.  However,  we  now  learn  we  are 
wrong,  and  the  Style  Board  mandates  it  as  "cata¬ 
log."  Will  we  change?  Probably  not.  Someone  has 

to  resist  the  government  now  and  then! 

*  »  ♦ 

A  GOLD  RUSH  is  spreading  across  the  West,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  article  in  The  Wall  Street  lour- 
nal.  It's  not  that  the  price  of  gold  is  near  its  all-time 
record  high  in  the  $850  range,  for  it  is  not.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  are  caused  by  new  cost-effective  means  of 
extracting  the  precious  metal,  particularly  the  cya¬ 
nide  leaching  process.  It  was  reported  that  at  Round 
Mountain  (Nevada)  "miners  were  exploiting  a  gold 
deposit  worth  about  $1.7  billion  at  current  prices," 
although  we  suspect  that  estimates  of  gold  in  the 
ground  are  apt  to  be  different  from  the  value  of  gold 
actually  extracted.  About  70  miles  north,  at  Battle 
Mountain,  "Gold  is  the  biggest  game  in  town,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vice-president  of  Battle  Mountain 
Gold  Company.  "U.S.  gold  production  last  year  to¬ 
taled  2.5  million  troy  ounces,  up  20%  from  1984 
and  more  than  double  the  1980  output,"  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  noted.  Scores  of  new  mines 
have  opened,  and  the  total  production  of  gold  is 
expected  to  keep  rising  for  years.  Unless,  of  course, 
the  price  of  gold— which  has  been  climbing  this 
year— goes  into  another  long  slide.  Indeed,  gold 
mining  is  the  sole  bright  spot  in  the  West's  mining 
areas,  which  are  dotted  with  hundreds  of  shut  down 
mills  and  abandoned  shafts  and  pits.  Uranium  is 
almost  dead,  copper  is  struggling,  and  other  me¬ 
tals  are  flagging,  too.  Only  gold  prospers— in  seem¬ 
ing  defiance  of  the  usual  economics  of  national 
resources."  Lest  the  amateur  think  this  is  a  game 
for  the  casual  prospector,  it  was  stated;  "No  nug¬ 
gets  are  lying  about  to  be  picked  up,  no  rich  veins 
to  work— only  mountains  of  rock  to  be  moved  and 
processed,  760  tons  of  it  for  each  ounce  of  gold 
produced." 

♦  *  « 

THE  BREAKUP  of  the  Bell  Telephone  system  by 
the  government  was  very  ill-advised — in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  as  we  have  stated  on  occasions  earlier.  We  have 
yet  to  see  cheaper  overall  rates  or  better  service. 
Indeed,  the  opposite  is  true.  Now,  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  announcement  that  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  is  setting  up  a  special  discount  service  for 
businesses  but — you  guessed  it — the  discounts  ap¬ 
ply  to  weekdays  before  9:00  a.m.  and  after  9:00 
p.m.,  on  weekends,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  July 
4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas— very 

useful,  of  course,  to  the  average  business  person! 

«  *  ♦ 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  Tightwad  Bank,  Tightwad, 
Missouri,  says,  "We  are  pretty  conservative  in  our 
banking  practices,  but  otherwise  the  name  doesn't 
have  any  special  appropriateness,"  according  to  a 

note  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

COINS  can  occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  such  basic  hues  as  blue,  red,  and  so  on. 
Your  editor  notes  that  one  of  our  staff  numismatists 
has  become  a  bit  more  imaginative,  and  with  Lot 
2114  in  our  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection  catalogue  has 
described  the  piece  as  having  colors  including  "ba¬ 
by  blue"  and  the  delicious-sounding  "orange- 
sherbet!"  Elsewhere,  among  our  catalogues  and 
those  of  our  competitors,  we  often  see  the  term  sea 
green  (but  never  sea  blue  or  sea  black),  and  occa¬ 
sionally  mauve,  taupe,  and  other  less  than  standard 
designations! 
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Wolfeboro  Reminiscences 


Roland  Hill  recently  sent  us  an  1881-dated  fold- 
out  map  and  brochure  issued  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  owner  of  the  main  connecting  link 
between  Boston  and  Wolfeboro  at  the  time,  and  also 
owner  of  the  lake  steamer  Mount  Washington. 


Then,  as  now,  Wolfeboro  and  the  surrounding  areas 
of  Lake  Winnipesaukee  (back  then  popularly 
spelled  "Winnipiseogee"  and  other  variations),  was 
a  mecca  for  tourists,  particularly  those  coming  from 
Massachusetts.  Alas,  one  can  no  longer  take  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  from  Boston  Passenger 
Station  to  Wolfeboro.  In  its  place  is  a  two-hour  drive 
on  1-93  or  1-95;  not  as  romantic,  to  be  sure,  but  an 
hour  or  more  faster. 

The  long-ago  brochure  informs  us  that  the  Pavil- 
lion  Hotel  in  Wolfeboro,  accommodating  250  peo¬ 
ple,  rented  rooms  for  $3  per  day.  Also  in  our  town 
the  Glendon  House,  which  served  150,  cost  $2  to 
$2.50  (the  Glendon  House,  which  subsequently 
changed  management  a  number  of  times,  was  fi¬ 
nally  razed  in  the  1930s  to  make  way  for  the  Wol¬ 
feboro  Post  Office),  the  Lake  House,  accom¬ 
modating  100,  cost  $2  per  day,  and  other  places 
of  boarding  ranged  from  $1  per  day  up.  Sadly,  each 
and  every  one  of  the  14  places  of  lodging  men¬ 
tioned  has  either  been  destroyed  or  converted  to 
other  uses. 

In  1881  it  was  noted:  "Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Counties  of  Carroll  and  Belknap,  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  mountain  region,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
high  hills.  It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  varies  in 
width  from  one  to  seven  miles.  It  is  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  contains  nearly  300 
islands.  [A  modern  brochure  issued  in  the  1980s 
notes  that  the  lake  is  31  miles  long  by  12  to  15  miles 
wide,  contains  189  miles  of  shoreline,  and  over  200 
inhabited  islands.]  Its  waters  are  very  clear  and  pure, 
and  abound  with  fish  of  a  great  many  varieties  [still 
true  now].  Winnipiseogee  is  an  Indian  name  and 
it  signifies  'beautiful  water  in  a  high  place,'  or  'smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit.' 

"The  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  Alton, 
Wolfeboro,  Tuftonboro,  Moultonboro,  Centre  Har¬ 
bor,  Meredith,  Laconia,  and  Gilford.  The  principal 
islands  of  the  lake  are  Barndoor,  Rattlesnake,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Cow,  Long,  Bear,  and  Davis. 

"The  popular  route  to  this  delightful  region  is  via 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  Alton  Bay,  NH,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipisoegee.  At 
this  place  there  was  a  small  village,  which  con¬ 


tained  an  excellent  hotel,  store,  and  post  office,  be¬ 
sides  several  other  buildings.  Connection  is  made 
at  Alton  Bay  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad's 
fast  and  beautiful  steamer  Mount  Washington,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  A.  Wiggin,  a  veteran  in  the 
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BOSTON  &  MAINE 

_ RAILROAD. _ 

ftOSTON  PASSENGER  STATION, 

On  HATliRKET  SQUARE,  at  the  Head  of  Washington  Stnet. 

HOR8BXARS-PAS9  THE  STATION  EVERY  FEW  MINUTES  to 
Rad  from  all  the  Railroad  Stations,  ail  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  suburbs. 


FiaST-ClASS  PISSMGER  TRAINS 

Equipped  with  all  the  Modern  Improvements 

WILL  LBAVB  THIS  STATION  TWICE  DAILY 

ForWdIfeboro’s  Centre  Ifarbor, 

AND  THREE  TIMES  DAILY  FOB 

KecHESTER,  Alton  Bay, 

And  INTERMEDIATE  STATIONS, 

DURING  THE  SEASOl;!  OF  SUMMER  TRAVEL, 

IX*  A  I.AIiaE  DtNtNO  HALL  IS  LOCATED  IN  THE  STATION, 
wher«  Excellent  Menla,  nt  renaonable  price,, 
will  liM^iiuil  nt  ahort  noUoe. 


WOLFEBORO’,  N.H. 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  FROM  BOSTON  ONLY  $4.00. 


The  finest  location  and  largest  first-class  hotel  on  Lake 
Winnipesaukee.  Since  last  season,  many  .alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made. 

The  house  has  been  painted,  new  carpets  and  furniture 
added,  and  after  a  most  thorough  renovation  is  now  complete 
in  all  departments. 

Music,  liilliards,  Howling,  liathing,  boating  (with  excellent 
fishing),  and  all  the  usual  amusements  found  at  summer  re¬ 
sorts. 

A  superior  table  and  moderate  prices. 

Rates,  ji3  per  day;  fio  to  $17.50  by  the  week,  depending 
upon  size  and  location  of  room. 

For  special  terms  and  further  information  address, 

L.  H.  SOUTHWICK,  Propriktor. 


Steamboat  business,  he  having  been  connected  with 
this  line  nearly  30  years.  [Today  a  modern  diesel- 
operated  version  of  the  Mount  Washington,  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  name,  plies  the  lake  in  the  summer 
to  the  delight  of  tourists,  and  docks  in  Alton,  Wol- 
feboro,  and  other  lake  ports.]  Captain  Wiggin  is 
thoroughly  posted  about  all  points  of  interest 
around  the  lake,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  tourists 
any  information  that  they  may  desire  in  regard  to 
them.  The  route  of  the  steamer  after  leaving  Alton 
Bay  is  through  a  long  bay,  called  Alton  or  Mer¬ 
rymeeting  Bay.  High  hills  are  on  each  side.  On  the 
left  is  Mount  Major  [which  your  editor  climbed  for 
the  first  time  in  July  1986,  it  being  an  easy  climb 
of  about  an  hour's  duration];  nearly  opposite,  on 
the  right,  is  Gerrish  Point;  and  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  on  the  same  side,  is  Fort  Point.  After  pass¬ 


ing  this  point,  the  course  is  laid  almost  di‘<  <tly 
northeasterly  to  Wolfeboro,  passing  on  the  vv^y  'ir 
the  north  Rattlesnake  Island,  and  on  the  south  Barrr- 
door  and  Baker's  islands.  Wolfeboro  is  10  mile 
from  Alton  Bay,  contains  2,500  inhabitants  [in  1986, 
about  twice  that  number],  and  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  summer  tourists.  Here  we  will  find  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  first<lass  hotels,  also  boarding  and  farm 
houses,  all  excellently  well  kept..." 

"Why  Wolfeboro?"  is  the  question  we  are  often 
asked.  To  us,  it  represents  an  ideal  combination  be¬ 
tween  closeness  to  a  major  city  (the  Boston  airport 
is  two  hours  away  by  car  and  easily  reached  on  the 
interstate)  and  the  charm  of  a  traditional  New  En¬ 
gland  village,  with  much  of  its  way  of  life  being 
reminiscent  of  an  earlier  era. 


Alton  Bay,  N.H.,  at  the  very  southern  tip  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  It  was  described 
in  1881  as  "an  excellent  place  to  spend  a  few  weeks.  Fine  Mountain  Air,  Good 
Scenery,  and  Splendid  Drives." 


The  "fast  and  beautiful"  steamer  Mount  Washington,  commanded  by  Captain  A.  Wiggin, 
making  one  of  its  twice-daily  trips  around  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
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V\<e  /nv/te  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894)  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques- 
tion<i  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  When  did  the  Mint  stop  using  the 
process  which  created  “adjustment  marks”  on 
coins?  In  an  auction  from  the  Mid-American  Com¬ 
pany  I  bought  an  1836  half  dollar  with  reeded 
edge.  Is  this  a  pattern  or  regular  issue?— W.R.E. 

ANSWER:  During  the  early  years  of  the  mint, 
when  silver  and  gold  coins  were  produced  with 
their  metallic  content  being  approximately  equal 
to  their  face  value,  planchets  that  were  slightly  over¬ 
weight  were  reduced  to  the  proper  standard  by  fil¬ 
ing.  Planchets  that  were  underweight  were  returned 
for  melting  (although  in  the  instance  of  certain  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  of  1795,  it  is  possible  that  an  additional 
"blob"  of  metal  was  added  to  the  center  of  the  plan- 
chet  to  bring  the  weight  up  to  the  correct  level). 
Often,  early  coins  seen  today  show  parallel  stria- 
tions  designated  as  "adjustment  marks,"  as  you 
know. 

The  weighing  of  planchets  was  accomplished  by 
several  dozen  women  situated  in  a  special  room 
equipped  with  balance  scales.  This  procedure  was 
in  effect  through  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
after  which  an  automatic  high-speed  weighing  de¬ 
vice  was  installed  and  made  the  human  touch 
unnecessary. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  it  was  decided  that 
rather  than  file  excess  metal  from  overweight  plan¬ 
chets,  it  was  easier  to  brush  them  aside  and  return 
them  for  melting.  The  filing  process  took  time  and 
required  holding  each  coin  individually,  then 
checking  its  weight  again.  I  suspect  that  the  hand¬ 
adjusting  of  planchets  by  filing  ended  sometime  in 
the  early  19th  century,  but  I  cannot  pinpoint  a  date. 
Gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  1790s  through  the  first 
decade  of  the  following  century  often  show  such 
marks,  but  after  that  point  adjustment  marks  are  rare. 
Perhaps  another  reader  can  furnish  additional  in¬ 
formation.  If  so,  it  will  be  reprinted  in  a  future  issue. 

The  1836  half  dollar.  Capped  Bust  obverse  with 
reeded  edge,  was  intended  as  a  pattern,  for  the  act 
authorizing  its  weight  of  206%  grains,  .900  fine  did 
not  become  a  reality  until  January  18,  1837. 

The  1836  reeded  edge  half  dollars  were  struck 
nearly  three  months  earlier.  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  in 
his  book.  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental  and 
Trial  Pieces,  notes  that  these  coins  were  the  first  pro¬ 
duced  under  steam  power  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
with  the  initial  striking  being  on  November  8,  1836, 
as  established  by  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bearing  that 
date,  and  enclosing  10  examples  of  the  new  half 
dollars,  the  "first  specimens  of  the  silver  coinage 
by  steam,  executed  this  afternoon." 

The  quantity  produced  of  the  1836  reeded  half 
dollar  was  not  recorded,  but  before  the  year  was 
o/er,  an  estimated  (by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd)  1,200  were 
made  A  number  of  these  were  Proofs,  undoubtedly 
including  the  10  initial  strikings  of  November  8, 
18 16  There  probably  were  additional  Proofs,  for 
our  firm  alone  has  handled  a  half  dozen  or  so  over 
the  years,  trx)  many  if  the  Proof  mintage  was  just 
10.  In  his  monograph,  The  Secret  History  of  the 


Cobrecht  Coinages  1836-1840,  Walter  Breen  evalu¬ 
ates  the  half  dollar  coinage  production  figures  for 
November  and  December  1836,  amounting  to 
1,034,200  pieces,  primarily  of  the  earlier  Lettered 
Edge  style,  and  states  that  for  the  1836  reeded  half 
dollar  mintage  "logical  guesses  would  be  1,200  or 
4,200." 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  figure  of  1,200  is  more 
likely  correct,  but  in  the  absence  of  surviving  da¬ 
ta,  the  number  could  be  any  figure — not  necessar¬ 
ily  an  even  number  like  1,200  or  4,200.  Examples 
of  the  1836  reeded  edge  half  dollar  are  slightly 
scarcer  than  1836  Cobrecht  silver  dollars,  and  it  is 
believed  that  of  the  latter  there  were  1,000  pieces 
struck  in  December  1836  and  600  struck  in  March 
1837.  If  one  were  to  compare  the  estimate  of  1,200 
1836  reeded  edge  half  dollars  with  1,600  known 
1836  Gobreccht  silver  dollars,  this  would  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  the  ratio  of  surviving  pieces  today. 
However,  the  comparison  may  not  be  valid,  for  it 
is  probably  the  case  that  a  higher  percentage  of  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  survive  than  of  half  dollars,  for  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  denomination  circulated  very  little, 
whereas  half  dollars  were  intensely  used  in  the 
channels  of  commerce.  If  this  is  the  case,  more  than 
1,200  Cobrecht  dollars  were  coined. 

To  get  back  to  the  thread  of  your  question  of  the 
estimated  1,200  Cobrecht  1836  reeded  edge  half 
dollars  made  (we'll  stick  with  this  figure  for  pur¬ 
posed  of  the  discussion),  probably  two  or  three  doz¬ 
en  were  Proofs,  with  the  rest  being  "business 
strikes"  with  "Uncirculated"  finishes.  Walter  Breen 
mentions  the  existence  of  prooflike  "first  strikes," 
but  I  have  not  seen  these.  Examples  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  have  either  been  unequivical  Proofs  or  have 
been  business  strikes,  with  frosty  lustre  (referring 
to  business  strikes  in  higher  states  of  preservation). 
Excepting  the  Proofs,  nearly  all  of  the  1,200  pieces 
were  put  into  circulation,  where  they  served  well 
for  the  intended  purpose.  Today,  the  average  1836 
reeded  edge  half  dollar  encountered  is  apt  to  be 
Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine.  Coins  with  traces  of 
lustre  are  rare,  and  a  piece  that  could  be  described 
as  MS-63  or  MS-65  would  be  a  great  rarity.  As  nearly 
all  the  coins  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  government,  on  a  de  facto  basis  the  coins 
were  more  than  patterns,  they  were  a  circulating 
medium. 

Perhaps  a  precise  statement  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  1836  reeded  edge  half  dollars  were  produced 
as  patterns  but  were  subsequently  made  in  large 
quantities,  prior  to  official  authorization,  and  thus 
became  a  "pattern  made  for  circulation."  It  is  a  hy¬ 
brid,  a  transitional  coin.  The  same  appellation  can 
be  given  to  the  1836  Cobrecht  dollar,  examples  of 
which  were  officially  released  into  circulation  in 
December  1836,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  stan¬ 
dard.  All  Cobrecht  silver  dollars  were  made  with 
Proof  finish.  It  boggles  the  mind  to  think  of  some¬ 
one  taking  hundreds  of  Proofs  Cobrecht  dollars  to 
the  bank  in  Philadelphia  and  cashing  them  in  for 
face  value! 

♦  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  Lee  Hewitt  recently  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  the  1937  "reeded  edge"  coins  which  were  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
62  and  also  Lot  5241  in  our  auction  catalogue  of 
the  Princeton/Ingle  Collections  (September  1986). 


That  particular  auction  lot  was  decribed  as  follows: 

"1941  A.N.A.  Philadelphia  Convention  souvenirs, 
made  by  Ira  Reed.  1937  cent  and  1937  nickel,  each 
with  artificially  reeded  edges.  At  one  time  these 
were  listed  in  the  Cuide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins." 

Lee  Hewitt  had  the  following  to  say:  "I  bought 
a  set  from  Ira  at  the  1941  convention.  He  said  that 
104  sets  were  made.  He  sold  them  for  $4  per  set. 

"Sometime  later,  J.  Henri  Ripstra,  at  a  Chicago 
Coin  Club  meeting,  explained  how  the  reeding 
could  be  done  with  a  jig  and  a  knurling  tool. 

"I've  often  wondered  about  the  weight.  Could 
the  reeding  be  executed  without  removing  some 
of  the  metal?  How  did  the  coins  in  Lot  5241  com¬ 
pare  to  normal  weight?" 

We  weighed  the  pieces  and  noted  that  the  1937 
reeded  edge  cent  weighed  48.2  grains  and  the  nic¬ 
kel  weighed  77.5  grains,  both  within  the  proper 
tolerance  for  the  authorized  weight.  Apparently,  the 
amount  of  metal  removed  was  not  sufficient  to  af¬ 
fect  the  weight  significantly. 

Tfr  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  was  the  first  United  States 
commemorative  coin?— M.A.I. 

ANSWER:  The  most  obvious  answer  would  be 
the  1892  Columbian  commemorative  half  dollar, 
for  this  is  the  earliest  coin  listed  in  the  "Com¬ 
memorative  Coins"  section  of  the  Cuide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins.  However,  there  is  at  least  one 
earlier  commemorative  and  possibly  two. 

Definitely  a  commemorative  is  the  1848  quarter 
eagle  with  CAL  counterstamped  above  the  eagle 
on  the  reverse  (see  page  180  of  the  Guide  Book, 
where  it  is  listed  under  quarter  eagles).  Detailed 
information  concerning  the  issue  is  given  on  page 
320  of  my  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 
book,  to  which  you  can  refer.  Briefly,  toward  the 
end  of  1848  a  quantity  of  gold  amounting  to  228 
ounces  was  sent  by  official  messenger  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  December  9,  1848,  Secretary  of  War  WL. 
Marcy  wrote  to  Mint  Director  Patterson  concern¬ 
ing  the  shipment: 

"If  the  metal  is  found  to  be  pure  gold,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  it  will  be,  I  request  you  to  reserve  enough 
of  it  for  two  medals  ordered  by  Congress  and  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  small  bars,  I  wish  to  have  coined 
and  sent  with  the  bars  to  this  department.  As  ma¬ 
ny  may  wish  to  procure  specimens  made  with  Cal¬ 
ifornia  gold,  by  exchanging  other  coin  for  it,  I  would 
suggest  that  if  you  make  it  to  quarter  eagles,  with 
the  distinguishing  mark  on  each." 

Thus,  by  official  intent,  the  1848  CAL.  pieces  were 
made  to  satisfy  those  wanting  souvenirs  of  Califor¬ 
nia  gold.  An  estimated  1,389  examples  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Unquestionably,  these  are  official 
commemorative  coins. 

Another  candidate  is  the  class  of  coins  produced 
in  1834  when  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  French  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution,  returned  to  America 
for  a  visit,  which  lasted  through  1825.  In  1824 
numerous  United  States  coins,  particularly  cents 
and  half  dollars,  were  counterstamped  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  by  small  medal  dies  depicting  on  one  side 
George  Washington  and  on  the  other  side  Lafayi’tte. 
The  dies,  Ix'lieved  to  h.ive  lietm  engr.mxJ  by  Charles 
Cushing  Wright  (reference:  Medallic  Portrait\  ot 
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Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau  and  George  Fuld, 
page  86),  were  also  employed  to  strike  a  small 
medalette.  Rulau  and  Fuld  report  overstrikes  on 
American  cents  dated  1816,  1817,  1818,  1820,  1822, 
and  1823,  medalettes  using  dimes  dated  1820,  1821, 
1822  as  planchets,  several  examples  of  1824  half 
dollars,  a  medalette  struck  using  a  Spanish- 
American  1  Real  piece  as  a  planchet,  and  a  piece 
struck  over  an  1824  Spanish-American  2  Reale 
piece. 

Frank  Duffield,  an  earlier  student  on  American 
counterstamps,  reported,  as  quoted  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  reference,  "The  countermarked  pieces  were 
thrown  from  carriages  in  the  General's  [Lafayette's] 
procession  to  crowds  that  lined  the  street  of  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed!"  It  is  difficult  for 
the  present  writer  to  envision  anyone  throwing  coins 
in  the  street,  especially  in  an  era  in  which  cents 
and,  in  particular,  half  dollars  had  significant  buy¬ 
ing  power!  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  this 
counterstamping,  from  dies  by  Wright,  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Only  if  this  state¬ 
ment  is  true  would  the  various  Washington-Lafayette 
counterstamp  pieces  have  the  status  of  an  official 
United  States  commemorative  coin. 

In  summation,  the  earliest  official  United  States 
commemorative  coin  probably  is  the  1848  CAL. 
quarter  eagle,  with  a  contender  being  the  1824 
Washington-Lafayette  counterstamp,  if  such  can  be 

proved  to  have  been  a  mint  issue. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  putting  together  a  set  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  double  eagles  from  1907  through  1932, 
with  MS-60  being  my  minimum  condition  goal. 
While  I  realize  that  prices  in  the  Guide  Book  are 
just  a  guide,  I  do  note  that  numerous  dates  have 
a  listing  in  MS-60  grade  at  $800.  It  has  been  my 
expterience  that  issues  such  as  1924,  1925,  1927, 
and  1928  are  readily  available  in  MS-60  or  even 
finer  grade,  but  some  of  the  earlier  dates  listed 
in  MS-60  grade  cannot  be  located.  At  least  I  ha¬ 
ven't  located  them  yet.  What  is  the  explanation 
for  this?  I  first  assumed  that  all  would  be  equally 
easy  to  find.— N.T. 

ANSWER:  I  touched  upon  this  in  a  description 
of  gold  coins  in  our  November  auction  catalogue 
of  the  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  Harvey 
E.  Smith  Collections.  It  is  indeed  true  that  many 
double  eagles  of  the  period  from  1908  through  1920 
are  quite  scarce  in  MS-60  grade,  including  numer¬ 
ous  pieces  which  are  given  the  $800  listing.  My 
experience  is  that  the  1908  issue  without  motto 
(which  catalogues  $850)  is  seen  with  some  frequen¬ 
cy,  but  numerous  issues  bearing  $800  catalogue 
listings,  including  1909-S,  1910-D,  1910- S,  1911-D, 
1913-D,  1914-D,  etc.  are  very  hard  to  find.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  for  example,  that  in  MS- 
60  grade  a  1913-D  double  eagle  is  at  least  several 
hundred  times  rarer  than  a  1928  double  eagle  in 
the  same  condition! 

This  points  out  that  there  are  many  excellent 
values  to  be  had  in  United  States  coins,  and  that 
among  catalogue  listings  there  are  many  "sleepers." 

Numerous  other  examples  could  be  cited. 

^  ^  * 

QUESTION:  I  plan  to  start  a  set  of  Carson  City 
Mint  Morgan  silver  dollars.  Is  there  anything  I 
should  know?  Are  there  any  bargains  in  relation 
to  catalogue  values?  Are  there  any  overpriced  is¬ 
sues?  I  appreciate  any  guidance  you  can  give 
me.— M.E. 

ANSWER:  Carson  City  Morgan  silver  dollars  were 
minted  from  1878  through  1885  and  again  from 
1889  through  1893. 

All  specimens  are  collectible,  but  certain  pieces 
are  more  easy  to  find  that  others.  The  two  rarities 
in  the  series  are  1879-CC  and  1889-CC.  The  1879- 
CC  occurs  in  two  major  varieties,  the  so-called 
"capped  mintmark"  issue,  which  has  some  metal 
irregularities  around  the  mint  letters,  and  the  "per¬ 


fect  mintmark"  style.  The  "perfect"  issue  is  valued 
higher.  An  inventory  furnished  to  Coin  World  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showed  that  4,000  1879- 
CC  dollars  remained  after  the  great  Treasury  release 
of  1962.  It  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  other 

1879-CC  dollars  were  paid  out  at  face  value  before 
the  doors  were  shut,  so  the  4,000  was  a  minimum 
figure.  Most  of  these  coins  are  in  grades  that  today 
would  be  called  MS-60  to  MS-63,  with  very  few 
pieces  meriting  the  MS-65  tag.  Back  then,  of  course, 
such  numbers  were  not  applied  to  silver  dollars, 
they  were  considered  to  either  be  "Uncirculated" 
or  not,  and  no  grade  surveys  were  taken. 

The  inventory  of  remaining  Uncirculated  Carson 
City  dollars  after  1962  stood  as  follows: 

1878- CC . 49,000 

1879- CC . 4,000 

1880- CC . 116,000 

1881- CC . 125,000 

1882- CC . 470,000 

1883- CC . 599,000 

1884- CC . 675,000 

1885- CC . 122,000 

1890- CC . 2,000 

1891- CC  . 1,000 

These  figures  represent  what  was  left  when  the 

Treasury  realized  it  had  a  bonanza  on  its  hands. 
Earlier,  large  quantities  of  Carson  City  dollars  had 
been  paid  out,  so  these  figures,  as  noted,  represent 
minimums  only.  For  example,  although  2,000  1890- 
CC  dollars  remained  as  opposed  to  twice  as  many 
1879-CC  dollars,  the  1890-CC  is  far  more 
plentiful— for  large  quantities  were  paid  out  before 
the  Treasury  realized  what  had  happened.  The  num¬ 
bers  do  indicate,  however,  that  1882-CC,  1883-CC, 
and  1884-CC  existed  in  large  numbers,  amounting 
to  significant  percentages  of  the  original  mintages. 
It  is  true  that  these  three  Carson  City  dates  are  by 
far  the  most  often  encountered  today  among  1878- 
1885  issues,  with  1885-CC  coming  in  next,  followed 
by  1878-CC,  then  1881-CC,  then,  by  a  long  distance, 
1879-CC. 

Long  before  the  Treasury  release  of  1962  (which 
is  detailed  in  my  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  book), 
Carson  City  dollars  appeared  now  and  then,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Christmas  time,  when  banks  ordered  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pay  out  to  those 
desiring  them  for  use  as  gifts.  I  recall  in  1956  buy¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  1878-CC  dollars  for  $2  each,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  Harry  Forman  sold  me  what,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  was  a  bag  of  1885-CC  dollars  at 
about  the  same  price  per  coin. 

Among  later-era  Carson  City  dollars,  the  great  rar¬ 
ity  is  1889-CC.  In  the  early  1970s  I  learned  of  two 
bags  of  1,000  coins  each  which  were  in  existence 
at  that  time.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Stan 
Zurawski,  the  Nevada  dealer,  we  discussed  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  one  of  these  bags  was  also  known  to 
him.  Whether  or  not  these  bags,  totaling  2,000 
coins,  have  been  distributed  I  don't  know.  1  do  know 
that  the  1889-CC  is  seldom  seen  in  Uncirculated 
grade,  and  that  a  survey  of  want  lists  given  to  our 
firm  in  1984  and  1985  had  this  as  the  most  want¬ 
ed  variety  among  business  strike  silver  dollars.  If 
the  two  bags  of  dollars  are  intact  now  and  were  to 
be  distributed,  I  imagine  that  the  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket  would  absorb  them  quickly  without  much  of 
a  price  ripple,  for  demand  for  the  pieces  is  intense. 

Issues  for  1890-CC  through  1893-CC  are  scarcer 
as  the  years  progress,  as  indeed  catalogue  values 
indicate.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  several  hundred 
1893-CC  dollars,  most  of  which  were  extensively 
bagmarked  (and  which  today  would  be  designat¬ 
ed  as  MS-60  to  MS-63).  Before  we  could  offer  them 
on  an  individual  basis,  a  silver  dollar  specialist  of¬ 
fered  to  take  the  entire  lot  off  our  hands  at  the  re¬ 
tail  price  we  were  asking!  Of  course,  today  the  price 
is  many  times  what  it  was  back  then. 

In  general,  Carson  City  dollars  from  1890-CC 
through  1893-CC  tend  to  have  more  bagmarks  and 


evidences  of  handling  than  do  pieces  of  the  early 
dates.  When  MS-65  Carson  City  Morgan  dollars  are 
encountered,  they  are  apt  to  be  of  the  1882-1884 
years. 

*  ♦  * 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  pronounce  "disme" 
as  in  1792  half  disme?— L.W.N. 

ANSWER:  Collectors  pronounce  it  to  rhyme  with 
Disney— as  "dismee."  I  suspect,  however,  that  earlier 
it  was  pronounced  "dime,"  as  we  do  today,  with 
the  S  being  silent.  However,  I  have  also  heard  it  said 
that  in  the  1790s  it  was  pronounced  "deem." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Of  the  1942  Proof  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollars  with  and  without  the  initials  of  the 
engraver,  which  is  rarer?— D.N. 

ANSWER:  A  survey  of  several  dozen  pieces  go¬ 
ing  through  our  hands  recently  shows  that  the 
without-initials  variety  is  the  scarcer  of  the  two. 
However,  our  November  auction  sale  had  a  varie¬ 
ty  we  hadn't  noticed  earlier— a  "transitional"  piece 
which  showed  just  a  shadow  or  whisper  of  the  ini¬ 
tials  AW  (for  Adolph  Weinman),  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  we  saw  another.  The  marketplace  has  never 
differentiated  the  varieties  so  far  as  value  is  con¬ 
cerned;  both  with  initials  and  without  initials  pieces 
sell  for  the  same  price. 

*  *  « 

QUESTION:  Was  the  1793  Wreath  copper  cent 
modeled  after  the  1783  Washington  UNITY  States 
copper?  The  reverse  design  is  similar,  and  the  UNI¬ 
TY  STATES  cent  came  first.— P.D.D. 

ANSWER:  The  1783  UNITY  STATES  copper,  bear¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  Washington  on  the  obverse  and 
a  cent-like  design  on  the  reverse,  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  inscription  UNITY  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  was 
produced,  probably  in  England,  at  least  20  years 
after  the  date  indicated.  The  reverse  is  a  copy  of 
a  United  States  cent  of  the  1802-1803  era,  with  the 
inscription  changed  from  UNITED  to  UNITY  to 
evade  the  counterfeiting  laws.  Certain  other 
Washington  pieces  dated  1783,  the  Military  Bust 
and  the  Draped  Bust  issues,  for  example,  were  al¬ 
so  struck  later  than  the  date  indicated. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  can  you  tell  me  about  put¬ 
ting  together  a  "short  set"  of  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars  from  1941-1947?  I  want  MS-63  or  better 
grade— T.T. 

ANSWER:  All  issues  are  readily  available  in  MS- 
63  grade,  although  certain  of  the  branch  mint  is¬ 
sues  in  the  early  part  of  the  span  are  scarcer  than 
the  others.  1941-S  nearly  always  comes  flatly  struck 
at  the  centers,  particularly  on  the  obverse,  so  this 
is  to  be  expected.  Most  other  Denver  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  coins  are  less  sharply  defined  than  are  their 
Philadelphia  Mint  counterparts,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  If  you  have  already  made  a  beginning  on 
a  set  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  let  us  know 
what  you  have  and  Liz  Arlin  of  our  Want  List 
Department  can  quote  others  we  have  available  or, 
if  you  have  none  at  all,  we  can  help  you  get  a  good 
start! 

♦  *  ♦ 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  letter  is  from  Tom 
DeLorey.  Readers  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  Bill  Fi- 
vaz's  comments  on  overdates  in  our  recent  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  62  (which  Tom  DeLorey  had  not 
seen  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  us  on  August  27). 
The  following  words  are  Tom's; 

"I  would  like  to  offer  a  belated  response  to  some 
comments  made  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59  on 
the  subject  two-cent  piece  overdates. 

"I  am  indeed  aware  of  the  pieces  listed  as  1865/4 
and  1869/8  in  Mike  Kliman's  book  on  tvwxent 
pieces;  I  simply  do  not  agree  with  their  actual  over¬ 
dates.  The  scxalled  1865/4  shows  a  vague  irregular¬ 
ity  inside  the  top  of  the  5  that  could  be  anything, 
and  is  most  likely  the  result  of  the  repunching  of 
the  four-digit  date  punch.  There  is  no  reason  other 
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than  wishful  thinking  to  attribute  it  as  a  tour. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  1865  die  with  the  boldly 
repunched  18  was  previously  used  in  1864,  there- 
b\  proving  the  owrdate.  I  am  familiar  with  this 
1864,18  die,  and  while  the  repunching  of  the  8  is 
serv  similar  to  that  on  the  1865/18  die,  it  is  not  the 
same.  The  caretui  examination  of  the  repunch  1/1s 
will  prove  this  point. 

By  the  way,  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page 
24  is  mislabeled;  it  does  not  show  a  picture  of  the 
1864/18  date  superimposed  over  the  1865/18  date, 
but  rather  shows  the  cutout  of  a  single  digit  4  past¬ 
ed  over  the  5  of  the  1865/18  date.  Recutting  of  the 
18  is  that  of  the  1865/  date,  which  is  different  than 
the  1864/18  date. 

"I  am  likewise  familiar  with  the  variety  illustrat¬ 
ed  on  page  23  and  identify  it  as  the  1869/8.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  this  variety,  complete  with  identifying  die 
crack,  were  submitted  to  ANACS  during  my  ten¬ 
ure  there  as  possible  1869/8s.  After  careful  study 
we  were  able  to  determine  that  the  apparent  9/8 
was  actually  part  of  the  repunching  of  the  entire 
1869  date  and  which  shows  in  the  picture  at  the 
tops  of  the  1  and  the  8.  This  is  the  exact  same  situ¬ 
ation  as  occurs  on  the  so-called  1869/8  cent. 

“To  reiterate  my  position,  I  believe  that  the  so- 
called  1865/4  and  the  1869/8  one-  and  two-cent 
pieces  are  not  actually  overdates,  but  are  merely 
the  result  of  carelessly  repunched,  or  otherwise  im¬ 
paired,  dies.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  seen  every  speci¬ 
men  of  these  four  issues,  but  those  that  I  have  seen 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  overdates." 

Readers  interested  in  obtaining  more  information 
on  the  subject  may  wish  to  consult  Myron  M.  Kli- 
man's  monograph.  The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varie¬ 
ties,  1977,  now  out  of  print  but  available  on  loan 
from  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Library. 

Refer  also  to  Scott's  Catalogue  and  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  United  States  Coins,  1976  edition  (the  last 
edition  published),  by  Don  Taxay,  edited  and  re¬ 
vised  by  Joseph  H.  Rose  and  Howard  Hazelcorn, 
which  on  page  73  lists  the  1865/4  overdate  two-cent 
piece,  noting  that  it  has  a  “fancy-top  5,"  and  also 
the  1869/8  two-cent  piece,  with  the  statement: 
“Overdate  very  plain;  usually  with  diebreak  left 
from  1." 

*  ^  ♦ 

QUESTION:  Have  you  seen  the  enclosed  offer¬ 
ing  by  Howard  Ruff?  This  is  from  the  man  who 
has  taken  pot  shots  at  the  coin  hobby.  Look  what 
he  is  offering! — L.C. 

ANSWER:  No,  I  hadn't  seen  this  before.  (Enclosed 
was  a  special  offering  urging  readers  to  respond 
quickly  because  “only"  100  bags  of  1,000  coins 
each  for  a  total  of  100,000  coins — were  available!) 

Quite  a  few  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  Howard  Ruff,  but  as  the  “sit¬ 
uation"  has  been  covered  in  detail  in  Coin  World, 
and  was  also  touched  upon  briefly  in  my  article 
about  the  American  Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
vention  which  appeared  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  62,  I  will  not  go  into  it  in  detail  here.  Briefly, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  Howard  Ruff  is  an  honest,  well- 
intentioned  individual,  who  enjoys  promotion  and 
publicity,  and  who  apparently  sometimes  speaks 
before  researching.  By  his  own  admission,  he 
should  have  investigated  the  coin  hobby  before  fir¬ 
ing  a  blast  at  it.  On  second  thought,  as  related  in 
his  remarks  at  the  A.N.A.  Convention,  it  was  only 
the  mass  marketers  he  was  targeting,  not  the  typi¬ 
cal  rare  coin  dealer.  We  have  to  agree  with  Howard 
Ruff  that  some  of  the  mass  marketing  efforts  we  have 
f^bserved  are  rather  “rough"  and  are,  to  put  it  gently, 
often  misleading.  Time  and  time  again  we  have 
learned  of  people  spending  twice  or  more  the  go¬ 
ing  price  for  common  silver  dollars  and  other  coins, 
by  purchasing  them  from  mass  merchandisers  who 
are  simply  engaging  in  hype.  I  hope  that  Howard 
Ruff  dr>es  nr>f  fall  victim  tr>  being  included  in  such 
a  rafr-gCiry  himself,  for,  so  far,  his  rrfferings  h.ive  been 


of  the  same  type  of  material.  However,  it  could  be 
that  Howard  Ruff's  prices  are  more  reasonable. 

The  door  swings  both  ways,  and  apparently  some¬ 
one  has  been  giving  Howard  Ruff  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine,  for  Howard  Ruff's  Financial  Success  Re¬ 
port,  September  1,  1986,  contained  the  following 
notice: 

“Last  week.  Cable  News  Network  did  a  vicious 
hatchet  job  on  me  which  would  have  left  the  cas¬ 
ual  viewer  believing  I  was  involved  with  a  gold¬ 
mining  scam.  Many  people  called  to  ask  my  side 
of  the  story,  so  here  it  is.  The  CNN  report  was  a 
pure,  unadulterated,  vicious  lie.  I  won't  use  a  lot 
of  precious  space  writing  about  it,  but  I  prepared 
a  complete  report  which  relates  the  facts,  just  call 
the  Consulting  Center  (415-463-2210)  and  we'll  be 
happy  to  send  it.  If  I  seem  a  little  over  sensitive,  it's 
only  because  the  only  things  I  have  of  real  worth 
are  my  integrity  and  reputation.  Both  of  them  have 
been  assaulted  by  innuendo." 

Now,  Howard  must  feel  like  the  many  fine  coin 
dealers  who  last  summer  felt  like  their  integrity  and 
reputation  were  hurt  by  what  Howard  had  to  say. 
Hopefully,  the  entire  situation  will  soon  be  forgot¬ 
ten  and  Howard  will  learn  much  about  rare  coins 
and  the  rare  coin  business.  Certainly,  he  is  well- 
known  on  the  national  scene,  and  any  intelligently- 
prepared  information  he  distributes  on  the  hobby 
of  coin  collecting  will  do  much  to  spur  interest  in 
numismatics.  We  wish  him  the  very  best.  We  also 
note  that  in  the  past  he  has  recommended  our  High 
Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  book,  for  which 

we  express  our  thanks.  (See  also  the  following  letter.) 
*  *  ♦ 

COMMENTARY:  The  following  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Richard  (Dick)  Allen,  M.D.: 

“Dear  Dave, 

“As  your  long-time  customer,  hope  you  don't 
mind  my  unloading  on  you  regarding  the  rare  coin 
industry.  However,  this  Labor  Day  weekend  I  have 
been  thoroughly  reading  the  last  month's  worth  of 
Coin  World,  issues  from  July  30  through  August  27, 
and  the  reports  on  Howard  Ruff,  the  A.N.A.  Con¬ 
vention,  the  new  11-point  Mint  State  A.N.A.  Grad¬ 
ing  System,  and  the  Coin  Survival  Conference.  It's 
almost  more  than  a  'poor  old-time'  collector  can 
bear! 

“While  I  am  no  fan  of  Howard  Ruff  (and  I  don't 
subscribe  to  his  newsletter— nor  will  1),  some  of  his 
'colorful'  comments  on  the  coin  industry  do  have 
a  ring  of  truth.  For  example,  two  months  ago  my 
nurse  interrupted  me  to  say  that  I  had  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  call  from  a  'friend'  in  Boston  (he 
wouldn't  give  his  name).  I  was  suspicious,  but  I  do 
have  some  friends  in  Boston,  so  I  excused  myself 
to  take  the  call.  I  immediately  knew  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take  when  the  caller  said,  'Richard,  how  are  you 
today?'  (No  one  calls  me  Richard.)  He  then  said 
he  understood  that  I  was  a  coin  collector  and  that 
he  represented  the  'world's  largest  coin  company.' 
He  then  wanted  to  know  what  coins  I  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in.  I  replied  that  I  needed  a  1796  quarter 
dollar  and  a  1796  or  1797  half  dollar.  'No  problem!' 
He  could  send  those  right  out  to  me! 

“I  asked  what  grade  the  coins  would  be,  and  he 
replied  that  all  of  their  coins  were  Uncirculated. 
I  stated  that  I  was  thinking  of  Very  Fine  to  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  coins,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  only  dealt 
with  'numismatic'  coins — circulated  coins  were  on¬ 
ly  'seminumismatic'  coins!  I  was  tempted  to  just 
hang  up  on  him,  but  now  I  thought  I  would  have 
a  little  fun.  I  said,  'In  that  case,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  1797  half  dollar  in  MS-65!'  He  was  delighted- 
how  much  was  I  thinking  of  spending?  I  said  I  would 
pay  him  $30,000,  and  you  could  just  picture  him 
counting  up  his  commission.  He  put  me  on  hold 
to  check  their  inventory,  and  when  he  returned  he 
had  to  inform  me  they  were  temporarily  out-of-stock 
on  that  coin  but,  not  to  worry,  he'd  have  one  in  a 
couple  of  days  and  would  send  it  out  to  me. 


“Guess  what?  I  haven't  heard  from  him  yet!  I  think 
these  are  some  of  the  pt'ople  that  Howard  Ruff  was 
referring  to,  and  they  are  definitely  giving  numis¬ 
matics  a  bad  name. 

“The  next  article  was  in  the  July  27th  issue  of  Coin 
World,  when  the  new  grading  system  was  ex¬ 
plained.  On  page  3,  they  discuss  the  new  AU-58 
grade  and  state,  'All  the  instructors  agreed  that  cer¬ 
tain  AU-58  coins  bring  MS-63  prices.'  I  agree  that 
they  would  have  better  eye-appeal  than  an  'ugly  MS- 
60,'  but  bring  an  MS-63  price — no  way.  They  also 
go  on  to  say  that  a  coin  with  'cabinet  friction'  or 
'rub'  can  be  graded  MS-63.  Really? 

“Back  in  the  late  1960s  early  1970s  I  used  to  buy 
'BU  with  rubbing'  coins  as  it  was  a  cheaper  way 
to  fill  a  hole  in  my  collection  with  a  nice  coin.  How¬ 
ever,  later  on,  when  I  could  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  for  a  BU  coin,  I  stopped  buying  'BU  with 
rubbing'  coins  as  I  felt  they  wouldn't  hold  their  val¬ 
ue  in  the  long  run.  As  the  grading  standards  evolved, 
in  your  catalogues  you  stated  that  'BU  with  rub¬ 
bing'  coins  would  be  considered  as  AU  pieces... 

“So,  now  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
has  an  official  11-point  Mint  State  deal.  Will  this 
make  things  better?  I  doubt  it.  Can  I  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  MS-61  and  MS-62  (or  MS-66  and  MS- 
67,  etc.)?  Probably  not.  But  I  do  know  what  I  like, 
or  what  looks  good  to  me,  and  if  the  price  is  right 
I  will  buy  it.  If  it  isn't,  I  won't. 

“As  to  the  Coin  Survival  Conference,  your  old- 
time  advice  is  still  probably  best.  That  is,  if  you  put 
together  a  meaningful  collection  over  a  period  of 
years,  you  should  'survive'  all  right. 

“I  guess  that's  enough  for  now. 

“Sincerely,  Dick  Allen  M.D." 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  Let  me  have  your  comments  con¬ 
cerning  my  experience.  I  purchased  three  Liber¬ 
ty  Walking  half  dollars  from  you,  coins  you  graded 
as  MS-63.  I  took  them  to  the  local  coin  shop,  and 
two  of  them  were  graded  MS-65  and  one  of  them 
was  graded  MS-60.  Why  was  there  a 
difference?— W.H. 

ANSWER:  Well,  it  seems  as  though  you  came  out 
ahead,  for  the  two  MS-65  pieces  probably  outweigh 
in  value  the  MS-60  coin.  Seriously,  despite  what 
people  like  to  think,  grading  is  very  much  of  an  art. 
Science  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  I  refer  you  to  the 
oft-quoted  experience  of  Kevin  Foley,  Editor  of  The 
Centinel,  Journal  of  the  Central  States  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  who  sent  10  different  coins  to  four 
professional  grading  services  (and,  it  is  presumed, 
that  grading  services  might  be  able  to  grade  better 
than  your  "typical"  individual  rare  coin  dealer!), 
and  in  no  instance  did  the  services  precisely  agree 
on  any  coin,  and  in  one  instance,  a  1919  quarter 
dollar  was  graded  all  the  way  from  AU-55  to  MS-65! 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
shop  around,  think  for  yourself,  and  then  concen¬ 
trate  on  doing  business  with  the  one  or  several  deal¬ 
ers  who  seem  to  give  you  the  best  value  for  the  price 
paid. 

When  contemplating  the  grading  situation  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  for  well  over  100  years 
countless  thousands  of  Americans  have  enjoyed  the 
pursuit  of  coin  collecting,  with  many  calling  it  the 
world's  finest  hobby.  The  numerical  grading  system 
is,  as  one  client  put  it,  “a  monster  of  our  own  crea¬ 
tion."  Well-meaning  people  have  devised  a  “pre¬ 
cise"  numerical  system  which  leaves  observers  to 
think  there  is  a  precision  which  simply  doesn't  ex¬ 
ist.  I  imagine  if  someone  decided  to  grade  Impres¬ 
sionist  paintings  on  a  precise  scale  from  1  to  70, 
or  to  grade  old  books  on  such  a  scale,  or  to  grade 
stamps  on  such  a  scale,  or  to  inject  “precision"  into 
any  of  the  many  other  areas  of  collecting,  prec  ist'- 
ly  the  same  problems  would  erupt!  Today,  you  and 
I  would  probably  laugh  if  an  antique  dealer  said, 
“That  old  sofa  is  precisely  MS-62,  for  it  is  better 
than  MS-61  but  not  as  good  as  MS-61!"  And,  I  im- 
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agine  you  and  I  would  have  laughed  20  years  ago — 
at  least  I  know  I  would  have  laughed— if  you  had 
suggested  that  in  1986  coins  would  be  graded 
similarly. 

My  advice  is  to  use  numbers  only  as  a  general 
guide,  but  in  all  instances  to  temper  the  numbers 
with  knowledge  of  from  whom  you  are  buying,  and 
also  with  the  knowledge  that  another  collector, 
dealer,  or  "expert"  may  differ.  And  then  there  is  the 
situation  that  even  if  two  people  can  agree  on  the 
same  "technical  grade,"  the  value  may  be  vastly 
different.  In  a  recent  publication  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  itself  noted  that  certain  coins 
graded  MS-63  might  be  worth  the  value  of  an  AU- 
55  piece  whereas  others  may  be  worth  MS-65  valu¬ 
ation.  There  is  more  to  "technical  grade'— as  we 
have  noted — such  considerations  as  striking,  plan- 
chet  quality,  toning  or  brilliance,  centering,  and  so 
on.  All  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  discussed  in  our 
last  Rare  Coin  Review. 

Kn  *  * 

QUESTION:  When  buying  coins  in  sealed 
holders,  how  can  I  be  sure  the  coins  haven't  been 
switched?  What  protection  is  there  in  this 
regard?— S.G. 

ANSWER:  When  buying  coins,  in  holders  or 
outside  of  holders,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  coin 
itself.  People  can  and  do  switch  coins,  and  I  have 
seen  this  happen  many  times. 

When  buying  coins  in  sealed  holders,  we  always 
examine  the  pieces  very  carefully.  The  same  goes 
when  buying  coins  with  A.N.A.  certificates.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  switched  coins,  and  unless  you  study  the 
pieces,  you  may  have  a  problem  on  your  hands. 
With  the  A.N.A.  certificates  the  problem  is  easier, 
for  the  certificates  are  photographic,  and  you  can 
match  up  the  picture  with  the  coin  to  be  sure  you 
have  the  right  one. 

What  man  can  seal  in  a  plastic  holder,  man  can 
also  take  out  of  a  sealed  holder  and  put  in  another 
holder,  or  carefully  reassemble  the  original  holder 
(sealing  the  edges  with  a  solvent).  We  saw  a  Nor¬ 
folk  commemorative  half  dollar  in  a  sealed  holder 
marked  "Roanoke,"  and  suspected  that  the  coin 
was  switched.  In  another  instance,  a  silver  dollar 
holder  was  taken  apart,  and  a  considerably  lower 
grade  silver  dollar  was  substituted  in  its  place — 
and  then  the  holder  was  carefully  sealed  along  the 
edges.  This  was  in  a  holder  marked  with  a  so-called 
"guaranteed  grade."  In  this  instance  I  don't  know 
whether  the  original  holder  was  used  the  second 
time  around,  or  whether  the  person  engaging  in 
the  deception  had  access  to  a  supply  of  unused 
holders  of  the  proper  size. 

Still  another  deception,  although  I  haven't  seen 
this  in  the  past  year  or  two,  was  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  10  or  15  years  ago  of  creating  Proof  sets  of  the 
1936-1942  years  by  taking  real  Proof  cents  and  nick¬ 
els  and  adding  to  them  business  strike  dime,  quar¬ 
ter,  and  half  dollar  pieces  which  had  been  buffed 
and  then  chrom^  plated.  These  were  then  put  up 
in  attractive  plastic  holders  with  a  notation  such  as 
"1936  PROOF  SET"  across  the  top.  An  unsuspect¬ 
ing  buyer,  particularly  an  investor,  would  not  check 
the  pieces  carefully,  learning  of  the  deception  on¬ 
ly  when  he  sold  the  coins  years  later. 

In  our  advertisements  we  have  said  words  to  the 
effect:  "We  don't  buy  coins  sight  unseen,  we  don't 
expect  you  to  either."  This  is  good  advice,  and  any¬ 
one  who  buys  coins  without  looking  at  what  he 
or  she  buys  is  apt  to  run  into  problems.  No  matter 
whether  a  coin  comes  with  27  certificates  or  none, 
whether  it  is  in  a  loose  envelope  or  whether  it  is 
sealed  in  a  fancy  holder,  look  at  it  carefully,  study 
it,  and  if  it  doesn't  look  right,  do  something  about 

it  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

*  ♦  * 

QUESTION:  I  know  this  is  not  a  new  question 
and  you  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  wish  you  would 
consider  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  grading  service. 


Other  grading  services  are  charging  $20  each  or 
more,  so  I  think  there  would  be  a  good  profit  in 
it  for  you.  This  would  benefit  the  entire  hobby,  for 
I  consider  your  staff  to  be  the  finest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  thinking  about  it,  I  cannot  find  any  nega¬ 
tive  aspects.  So,  why  don't  you  reconsider  it? — S.G. 

ANSWER:  We  appreciate  your  comment  and  al¬ 
so  thank  the  numerous  others  who  have  made  the 
same  suggestion.  Yes,  probably  a  profit  could  be 
made  by  setting  up  a  grading  service.  However,  at 
the  present  time  we  are  so  busy  taking  care  of  our 
own  activities  here  and  serving  our  clients  that  we 
simply  cannot  take  on  a  project  of  this  magnitude. 
If  we  were  to  enlarge  our  staff  to  do  this,  then  per¬ 
haps  the  nice  comments  about  our  present  staff 
would  no  longer  be  valid — for  an  expanded  staff 
may  be  "diluted"  in  one  way  or  another. 

Thank  you  again. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  "Here  is  some  additional  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Bill  Fivaz's  article  on  overdates  which 
appeared  in  your  recent  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62. 

I  have  learned  of  the  following  possible  overdates 
and  unusual  varieties  and  wonder  if  any  other  read¬ 
ers  know  about  them  or  can  confirm  or  deny  their 
existence: 

"1849/8-0  dime;  1876/5-CC  dime;  1865  dime 
with  the  two  central  figures,  86,  over  19;  1918-D 
dime  with  the  D  mintmark  over  a  backwards  D; 
1937  dime  with  the  last  two  digits  over  earlier  trans¬ 
posed  digits,  actually  1937  over  1973. 

'Hack  Shapiro." 

Editor's  comment:  If  any  Rare  Coin  Review  read¬ 
ers  have  further  information,  send  it  along  and  we'll 

include  it  in  a  future  issue. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  comments  are  from 
John  R.  Grellman,  jr.: 

"I  recently  received  your  Rare  Coin  Review  and, 
as  usual,  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  enjoy  all  your 
numismatic  publications  because  they  are  inform¬ 
ative,  well-written,  and  collector-oriented. 

"My  reason  for  writing  concerns  the  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Bill  Fivaz  on  pages  64-67.  On  page  64  he 
states,  "I  have  never  seen,  nor  has  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service,  any 
purported  1869/8  Indian  cent  that  was  anything  but 
a  repunched  1869  over  9  date."  While  I  agree  the 
photograph  included  with  his  article  shows  a 
repunched  date  variety,  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Association  Certification  Service  has  recognized 
at  least  one  other  variety  (different  from  the  one 
shown  in  the  photograph)  as  a  genuine  1869/8  over- 
date.  I  have  an  ANACS  certificate.  No.  A6082  dat¬ 
ed  July  1,  1976,  for  just  such  a  coin.  Since  the 
ANACS  did  certify  my  coin  as  a  genuine  overdate, 
other  collectors  probably  hold  similar  certificates 
and  may  become  concerned  about  the  authentici¬ 
ty  of  those  certificates  after  reading  the  article.  1  real¬ 
ize  the  ANACS  could  have  changed  its  position  on 
this  "overdate"  since  issuing  my  certificate,  but  to 
state  they  have  never  seen  an  1869/8  overdate  is 
a  bit  misleading.  If  you  desire,  I  would  be  happy 
to  send  you  or  Mr.  Fivaz  the  certificate  and  coin 
for  inspection.  The  coin  is  a  decent  example.  Mint 
State  or  very  close  to  it. 

"While  I  have  your  ear  (or  eyes),  let  me  recom¬ 
mend  my  new  book  to  you.  It  is  the  Attribution 
Guide  for  United  States  Large  Cents  1840-1857, 
which  has  quickly  become  the  definitive  reference 
for  attributing  late  date  large  cents  by  variety.  The 
first  volume,  covering  the  years  1840-1848,  recent¬ 
ly  received  a  1986  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  award 
for  the  Best  Book,  United  States  Coins.  I  would  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  both  volumes.  I  think 
you'll  find  them  informative  and  easy  to  use."  [Edi¬ 
tor's  note:  We  plan  to  stock  these  books  and  will 
offer  them  either  in  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review 
or  the  next  following,  depending  on  when  the  ship¬ 
ments  come  in.] 


"Again,  thanks  for  advocating  a  colleclor-oriented 
approach  towards  this  fine  hobby  and  for  produc¬ 
ing  such  outstanding  numismatic  publications. 
"(Signed)  John  R.  Grellman,  jr." 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  FORUM-PART  II 
Short  Answers  to  Correspondents  and  Inquirers... 

T.G.,  California:  There  are  experts  and  there  are 
experts,  then  there  are  non-experts  who  call  them¬ 
selves  experts.  However,  as  you  say,  anyone  can 
make  errors.  I  feel  that  most  of  the  "experts"  you 
mention  are  experts  in  the  subject  of  market  pro¬ 
motions  and  coin  hype,  but  it's  dollars  to  dough¬ 
nuts  that  few  of  your  "experts"  have  a  solid  core 
of  numismatic  knowledge. 

FT.T.,  Michigan:  The  excerpt  of  my  talk  at  the  Coin 
Collectors'  Survival  Conference,  as  reported  in  Coin 
World,  was  just  a  fragment  of  what  I  had  to  say.  The 
statement  that  appeared  in  print  was  qualified  by 
me  at  the  talk  itself,  but  not  in  the  text  as  you  read  it. 

Rene,  Montreal:  A  few  years  ago  the  A.N.A.  ve¬ 
toed  the  idea  of  holding  a  convention  in  Canada, 
due  to  great  complications  involved  when  collec¬ 
tors  and  dealers  take  coins  for  sale  or  exhibit  across 
international  borders.  Perhaps  the  situation  has 
cleared  up  by  now.  The  A.N.A.  did  have  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Montreal  in  1909,  as  you  probably  know. 
And,  the  American  Numismatic  Association  does 
include  more  than  just  the  United  States— 
presumably,  American  covers  North,  South,  and 
Central  America  as  well— as  convention  possibili¬ 
ties!  Anyway,  for  an  update  on  this,  write  to  Ruthann 
Brettell  at  A.N.A.  headquarters  in  Colorado.  You 
might  outline  your  proposals.  And,  if  you  have  the 
backing  of  a  coin  club  in  your  area  with  members 
willing  to  help  with  such  an  event,  all  the  better. 

J.L.:  Dun's  issued  various  directories  of  certain 
towns  during  the  late  19th  century  and  the  present 
century.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  one  of  these  direc¬ 
tories  for  the  state  of  Utah,  you  might  be  able  to 
identify  the  token  you  have.  From  the  appearance 
of  it,  I  suggest  that  it  dates  from  circa  1910-1920, 
perhaps  a  decade  earlier,  but  certainly  not  later. 

No  name  (postmark:  Topeka):  Thanks  for  send¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  clipping.  If  genuine,  the  coins 
found  with  the  metal  detector  would  have  great 
value. 

Joel  Orosz  Writes 

Joel  Orosz,  whose  "Great  Grading  Grabble"  ar¬ 
ticle  a  couple  of  issues  ago  caused  quite  a  bit  of 
excitement,  recently  wrote  the  following: 

"The  letter  from  'L.M.L.V.'  in  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  62  raised  some  very  interesting  points  with  re¬ 
gard  to  'The  Great  Grading  Grabble.'  Your  answer 
was  right  on  the  button— although  the  grading  of 
colonials  is,  if  anything,  far  more  complex  than  the 
grading  of  United  States  Mint  issues.  However,  the 
colonial  field  is  populated  by  seasoned  numis¬ 
matists  who  know  how  to  grade  in  their  specialty. 
I  think  'L.M.L.V.'  is  correct  in  suggesting  that  I  should 
have  elaborated  on  this  point  a  bit  more.  Gotta 
watch  those  sins  of  omission! 

"Speaking  of  such,  there  was  one  in  your  re¬ 
sponse  to  M.S.P.  of  New  Jersey  on  page  40  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62.  Ed.  Frossard's  Numis- 
ma  has  been  reprinted;  Remy  Bourne's  Ramm  Com¬ 
munications  reprinted  100  copies,  offset  from  one 
of  the  handful  of  complete  sets  of  originals  still  in¬ 
tact,  back  in  1963.  Cal  Wilson  purchased  the  whole 
run,  and  he  was  selling  them  for  $128  back  in  1984. 
I  don't  know  if  he  has  any  left— I  bought  cop>  No. 
29  early  in  1985— or  if  he  does,  if  the  price  is  still 
the  same.  The  reprint  is  nearly  500  pages,  spiral 
bound  in  heavy  tan  card  covers.  Great  stuff  con¬ 
tained  therein — uncle  Ed's  pen  w'as,  as  you  know, 
a  lethal  weapon!" 
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A  New  Colonial  Coins  Book 


by  Michael  Hodder 


The  follcAving  article,  by  Michael  Hodder  of  our 
staff,  discusses  colonial  coins  and  some  of  the 
challenges  facing  the  researcher  in  the  field. 
Michael  Hodder  and  Q.  David  Bowers  are  col¬ 
laborating  on  a  new  book  on  the  subject. 

For  much  of  the  past  year  I  have  been  engaged 
in  research  in  the  field  of  early  American  “coloni¬ 
al"  coins,  the  field  encompassing  true  colonial  (pre- 
1776)  issues  distributed  in  what  later  became  the 
United  States,  later  pieces  produced  by  individual 
states  or  under  their  authority  (Vermont,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  etc.),  various  con¬ 
temporary  tokens  and  medals  associated  with  the 
era,  and  pieces  honoring  President  George 
Washington.  Dave  Bowers  and  I  are  completing  a 
text  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  end  of  1987  or  early  in  1988. 

Academic  numismatics  is  usually  seen  as  an  an¬ 
cillary  science  to  the  study  of  history,  and  the  meth¬ 
odology  applied  in  "pure"  numismatics  is  the  same 
as  is  used  in  historical  research.  In  preparing  our 
handbook  on  colonial  era  and  early  republic 
coinages  we  have  tried  to  apply  the  same  strict 
historical  standards  to  our  study  that  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  best  numismatic  scholarship,  and  to 
employ  the  tools  of  metrology,  comparative  numis¬ 
matics,  and  scientific  analysis — tools  little  used  in 
the  field  of  North  American  numismatics. 

We  made  several  basic  assumptions  before  be¬ 
ginning  our  work  on  the  project.  First,  that  the  best 
evidence  for  the  stories  the  coins  can  tell  us  lies 
with  the  coins  themselves.  Second,  that  what  the 
coins  suggest  can  be  supplemented  by  what  con¬ 
temporary  written  sources  that  mention  them  can 
tell  us.  Third,  that  modern  commentaries  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  can  be  useful  in  clas¬ 
sifying  the  coins.  Last,  that  all  unproven,  controver¬ 
sial,  and  tendentious  commentaries  should  be 
disregarded  until  they  can  be  tested  against  the  evi¬ 
dence,  or  if  they  are  used,  they  should  be  clearly 
identified  as  such.  An  attitude  of  healthy  skepticism 
has  characterized  our  application  of  all  four  of  these 
assumptions.  Like  Alice  of  Wonderland  fame,  we 
believe  that  not  everything  is  as  it  seems.  All  too 
often  in  American  numismatics  what  starts  out  as 
a  guess  evolves  into  a  theory,  and  finally  is  quoted 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

We  have  formed  our  conclusions  from  the  com¬ 
bined  weight  of  the  evidence  elicited  from  our 
sources,  always  remembering  the  maxim  that  the 
less  interpretation  required,  the  surer  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  some  colonial  era  coinages,  the  Sommer 
Islands  and  St.  Patrick's  issues,  for  example,  there 
is  presently  insufficient  evidence  to  answer  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  questions  we  would  like  resolved.  And 
in  rases  such  as  these  we  have  not  added  to  hoary 
numismatic  legenrJ  f>ur  rjwn  hypotheses;  rather,  we 
have  presr-nted  the  reader  with  as  many  of  the 
kncAsm  far  ts  as  we  cr)uld,  noting  the  opposing  the¬ 


ories  proposed  by  other  researchers,  and  left  the 
reader  as  curious  and  tantalized  as  we  were.  Numis¬ 
matics  is  not  a  “dry"  science  or  art:  coins  are  histor¬ 
ical  artifacts  as  well  as  objects  in  trade,  and  they 
open  windows  into  a  past  world  with  an  immedia¬ 
cy  of  feeling  unmatched  in  the  field  of  humanistic 
studies  outside  of  archaeology. 

The  field  of  colonial  era  coins  is  still  open  for 
even  the  most  basic  research.  Since  before  the  time 
of  Sydney  P.  Noe,  most  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  large  state  coinages,  including  Massachusetts 
silver  coins  from  the  17th  century  and  copper  coins 
from  the  century  following,  and  the  substantial  cor¬ 
pus  of  issues  related  to  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and 
New  Jersey,  not  to  overlook  the  enigmatic  pieces 
associated  with  New  York.  Many  coinages  of  histor¬ 
ical  importance  are  of  academic  interest,  such  as 
those  of  the  French  crown  colonies  in  Canada,  or 
minor  coinages  of  local  circulation,  like  Chalmers' 
indigenous  Maryland  silver  pieces.  Certain  of  these 
series  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  freshest  re¬ 
search  done  on  them  often  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  when  he  undertook  research 
for  his  monumental  Early  Coins  of  America  pub¬ 
lished  in  1876. 

Fundamental  tools  of  numismatic  research,  such 
as  metrology  and  comparative  studies,  have  never 
been  applied  to  some  of  the  coinages.  Their  appli¬ 
cation  in  our  study  has  led  to  some  interesting  find¬ 
ings.  We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  the  weight 
standard  used  in  the  Boston  mint  to  strike  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  silver  coins,  ninepence  to  the  shilling,  is 
the  same  as  used  later  for  the  Maryland  coinage 
struck  by  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore,  a  correlation  that 
is  intriguing  and  which  has  not  been  noted  in  the 
literature  before.  On  this  same  weight  standard,  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  contemporary,  the  so-called  Mary¬ 
land  denarium  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  a 
farthing,  so  the  tradition  of  equating  a  denarium 
to  a  penny  (which  is  four  times  the  value  of  a  far¬ 
thing)  is  a  misnomer. 

Comparative  numismatics  places  a  coinage  into 
its  contemporary  historical-numismatic  context, 
which  helps  to  correct  our  narrow  and  somewhat 
chauvinistic  approach  to  colonial  era  coinages. 
Coins  issued  in  or,  rarely,  for  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  had  to  fit  into  broader  coinage  patterns  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  motherland  governments  or  the 
necessities  of  trade.  As  noted,  in  this  study  metrol¬ 
ogy,  scientific  analysis,  and  a  judicious  touch  of  the 
comparative  history  of  art  are  being  used  to  broaden 
our  understanding  of  colonial  era  coins.  It  is  not 
enough,  for  example,  to  accept  a  coin  at  its  face 
value,  to  call  a  silver  coin  a  shilling  because  it  is 
so  denominated.  This  is  only  a  superficial  reading 
of  the  issue,  leaving  much  unknown.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  shilling  is  denominated  XII  for  twelve- 
pence,  a  shilling;  and  Chalmers  called  his  larger 
silver  coins  shillings.  The  Act  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  dated  May  26/27,  1652  tells  us  that 


the  issue  was  to  be  rated  at  the  weight  of  ninepence 
to  the  shilling  and  was  to  be  restricted  to  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  colony  only.  Keeping  the  weight  below 
the  contemporary  English  standard,  but  maintain¬ 
ing  sterling  fineness,  was  meant  to  keep  the  coin¬ 
age  in  the  colony,  to  avoid  competing  with 
homeland  coinage  and  to  escape  legal  notice  by 
the  crown  authorities. 

Chalmers'  shilling  issue  corresponds  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  weight  of  the  denomination  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  standard  of  seven  shillings  sixpence  to  the 
Spanish  dollar.  His  shilling  served  as  both  a  shil¬ 
ling  and  as  a  “bit,"  or  1/8th  of  the  Spanish  dollar, 
but  specific  gravity  results  suggest  the  fineness  of 
his  coins  ranges  from  .800  to  .875,  below  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  sterling  and  for  mainland  or  colonial  Span¬ 
ish  dollars.  Clearly,  while  his  weights  were  good, 
he  took  his  small  profit  from  lowering  the  fineness 
of  his  products. 

Iconography,  the  study  of  the  artistic  styles  and 
purposes  behind  elements  in  the  types  of  coins,  can 
be  rewarding  in  this  field.  The  obverse  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  or  Mark  Newby  issue  has  been  taken  as 
portraying  Charles  I  in  the  guise  of  the  biblical  King 
David  with  his  harp.  The  type,  a  kneeling  royal  fig¬ 
ure  playing  the  harp  while  gazing  upward,  appears 
on  a  1641  large  gold  10-ducat  piece  struck  in 
Nuremberg  from  dies  by  Christian  Maler.  The 
representation  is  similar,  even  to  the  lattice-like 
ground  on  which  he  kneels,  as  is  visible  on  one 
obverse  of  the  Mark  Newby  type.  The  design,  then, 
appears  to  represent  royalty  in  general,  not  a  specific 
British  royal  person.  Iconographical  study  may  yet 
suggest  something  about  the  Higley  coppers  bear¬ 
ing  dates  1737-1739,  which  stand  unique  among 
colonials  for  their  idiosyncratic  types  and  devices. 

For  much  of  our  period  there  are  few  contem¬ 
porary  written  sources  that  mention  the  more  ob¬ 
scure  colonial  era  coinages.  The  best  collection  of 
early  sources  is  still  Sylvester  S.  Crosby's  Early  Coins 
of  America.  Like  all  historical  evidence,  written 
sources  must  be  used  carefully,  for  there  are  hid¬ 
den  traps  that  can  catch  the  inexperienced  research¬ 
er.  Often,  much  we  would  like  to  know  is  left 
unsaid,  and  the  temptation  to  fill  in  the  gaps  must 
be  resisted.  The  authors  of  a  century  or  more  ago 
had  very  different  “mind  sets"  than  we  do  today, 
and  the  student  must  be  careful  to  interpret  what 
is  written  in  the  way  contemporaries  would  have, 
and  not  in  modern  terms.  In  addition,  things  are 
taken  for  granted  in  written  sources  that  are  not 
clear  to  us  today,  so  we  may  not  read  them  correctly 
because  we  cannot  understand  them  as  fully  as 
would  a  contemporary.  Finally,  written  government 
documents  meant  for  review  by  a  higher  authority 
will  not  always  present  a  clear  and  factual  recita¬ 
tion,  but  may  twist  facts  and  events  to  suit  the  bent 
of  the  intended  reader  and  the  career  of  the  author. 
When  we  re<id,  for  example,  the  Maryland  Assem¬ 
bly  Acts  of  May  1,  1661  and  April  12,  1662,  which 
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!■'  respectively  called  for  a  coinage  and  authorized  its 
I'  circulation  in  the  colony,  we  should  not  be  misled 
II  into  thinking  that  these  were  legally  enabling  acts 
H  with  the  power  to  establish  a  local  coinage.  We 
ji  know  that  Cecil  Calvert  enjoyed  proprietary  authori- 
I'  ty  in  the  colony  and  that  no  action  taken  by  the 
I  local  assembly  bound  him  to  execute  it.  Further, 
'  when  it  is  remembered  that  Calvert's  own  letter  to 
I  the  Maryland  council,  dated  October  12,  1659,  out- 
i  lined  the  coinage  itself  and  enclosed  samples  of 
I  the  shilling,  sixpence,  and  groat  (but  not  the  "denar- 
I  ium")  we  realize  that  the  Assembly's  Acts  were  post- 
!  dated  authorizations,  and  their  purposes  need  fur- 
I  ther  explanation. 

Often  written  sources  are  as  clear  as  the  words 
I  in  which  they  were  couched,  and  only  a  failure  of 
1  understanding  has  rendered  their  meanings  unclear 
)  to  us.  To  continue  with  the  Baltimore  coinage  as 
(  our  example,  numismatic  legend  has  it  that  Calvert's 
i  issue  was  cut  off  before  it  was  fully  struck  in  larger 
(  quantities  (at  least,  larger  than  appears  to  have  been 
I  struck  based  on  the  number  of  survivors  known  to- 
1  day),  because  he  fell  afoul  of  the  government  on 
I  a  charge  of  lese  majeste  because  his  portrait  ap- 
(  peared  on  the  coinage  in  place  of  the  official  type. 
'  When  we  read  the  extract  of  the  warrant  for  Cal- 
»  vert's  arrest  and  information  provided  by  a  function- 
I  ary  in  the  Tower  Mint,  we  see  that  nowhere  is  such 
I  a  crime  mentioned,  one  tantamount  to  treason. 

:  Even  the  word  arrest  needs  further  explanation,  as 

I  it  did  not  connote  the  same  things  in  1659  as  it  does 

)  today.  It  simply  meant  to  effect  a  halt  in  the  activi- 
p  ty  subject  to  the  bar;  one  did  not  easily  place  the 

(  person  of  someone  of  the  rank  of  a  Calvert  under 

I  arrest.  The  warrant  charged  Calvert  with  convey- 
)  ing  large  sums  of  coin  silver  out  of  the  country;  Star 

■  Chamber's  warrant,  which  was  followed  the  next 
^  day  (October  5,  1659),  complained  that  the  coin- 
I  age  was  rated  differently  from  English  money  and 
l»  was  sent  out  of  the  country  on  Calvert's  personal 
B  order.  The  second  warrant  was  not  for  Calvert's  ap- 

■  pearance  before  Star  Chamber,  where  crimes  of  trea- 
p  son  lay,  but  for  attendance  at  the  Council  for 

Plantations,  where  colonial  related  matters  lay.  Cal- 
vert's  real  crime,  then,  was  not  lese  majeste,  but 
I  concerned  the  departure  from  the  established  rates 
I  (i.e.,  weight  and/or  fineness)  for  English  silver  coins 
i  and  a  failure  to  obtain  a  licence  for  exporting  sil- 
I  ver.  In  fact,  whether  a  crime  of  lese  majeste  could 
I  have  been  committed  by  anyone  in  October  1659 
t  would  have  been  a  question  for  legal  experts  to  de- 
P  bate,  as  there  had  not  been  a  king  in  England  since 

I  the  last  one  had  been  beheaded  in  1649  and  there 

I  was  not  even  a  Lord  Protector  following  Cromwell's 

i  death  and  his  son's  resignation  (May  1659). 

Occasionally,  the  most  unlikely  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  can  shed  light  on  an  otherwise  obscure  co¬ 
lonial  era  issue.  Take  the  Rhode  Island  ship  medal 
or  token  as  an  example.  In  October  1976  The  Co- 
I  lonial  Newletter^  published  a  reproduction  of  a 
1  woodcut  page  from  a  Japanese  handbook  of  coins 
I  for  collectors,  published  circa  1785  in  Kyoto.  Titled 
I  Seiyo  Sempu,  the  handbook  contained  drawings 
^  and  specifications  of  European  coins  much  in  the 
I  manner  that  our  own  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
r  Coins  relates  to  the  American  series  today.  The  page 
(  reproduced  showed  a  Rhode  Island  piece  flanked 
t  by  two  other  coins,  with  Japanese  text  around  each 
i  specimen.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  earliest 
I  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  piece,  published  only 
1  six  years  after  the  1779  date  on  the  medal-token. 

1  Translation  of  the  Japanese  text  showed  that  the  au- 
I  thor  of  the  handbook,  Shoen  Shujin,  had  includ- 
!  ed  the  Rhode  Island  specimen  in  the  section  of  the 
I  text  that  dealt  with  coins  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
1  Company.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  only 
'  "foreigners"  allowed  to  reside  in  or  trade  with  the 
i  Japanese  at  that  period  in  their  history  were  the 
!  Dutch,  it  appears  reasonable  to  say  that  the  speci- 
1  men  portrayed  in  the  handbook  reached  Japan 


through  someone  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  Company.  Since  the  sailing  time  from  north¬ 
ern  Europe  to  Japan  depended  on  catching  the  east 
and  west  winds  just  right,  involving  a  journey  that 
could  be  as  short  of  three  or  four  months,  and  as 
long  as  a  year  if  bad  weather  was  encountered,  and 
since  the  handbook  was  published  only  six  years 
after  the  putative  date  of  the  Rhode  Island  piece 
it  portrayed,  then  no  more  than  five  and  a  half  years, 
possibly  as  few  as  five  or  less,  transpired  from  the 
minting  of  the  coin  to  its  classification  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  author  as  a  "Dutch  coin."  Contrary  to  numis¬ 
matic  legend,  the  inscriptions  on  the  Rhode  Island 
piece  are  in  good  Dutch  for  the  period  (late  18th 
century).  Other  evidence  of  a  technical  nature,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  issue  itself,  suggests  that  it  was  an 
anti-American  satirical  piece.  Taken  altogether,  we 
conclude  that  the  evidence  suggests  an  Anglo- 
Dutch,  or  purely  Dutch,  origin  for  the  issue. 

The  great  classification  systems  devised  for  the 
state  coinages  struck  in  our  period  have  largely 
stood  the  test  of  time.  New  varieties  continue  to 
be  found,  such  as  a  Vermont  copper  designated  as 
"Ryder-40,"  identified  in  the  National  Collection 
by  Ron  Guth,  a  piece  which  is  so  far  unique;  as 
well  as  intermediate  die  varieties,  particularly  in  the 
Massachusetts  silver  series,  but  by  and  large  the  old¬ 
er  numbering  systems  have  not  been  supplanted. 
Whether  they  be  clumsy,  like  Noe's  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  silver,  in  which  each  die  state  is  given  a  sepa¬ 
rate  number,  requiring  newly-discovered  states  to 
adopt  decimalized  classification  numbers  (e.g.,  a 
state  earlier  than  Noe-1  must  be  called  Noe-1.1,  in 
Richard  Picker's  supplement  to  Noe);  or  minutely 
complex,  like  Miller's  numbering  of  the  Connec- 
ticuts,  in  which  his  1787  obverse  33  has  41  sepa¬ 
rate  varieties  and  his  reverse  Z  has  24  varieties, 
resulting  in  a  great  number  of  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  dies;  these  are  still  indispensible  for 
the  researcher.  Of  course,  since  the  original  publi¬ 
cation  dates,  new  research  has  added  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  coinages.  As  an  example, 
Kenneth  Bressett's  study  of  1785-1788  Vermont  cop¬ 
pers  in  Studies  on  Money  in  Early  America  (Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Society,  1976),  goes  far  beyond 
Ryder  and  places  emissions  in  tentative  chronolog¬ 
ical  order,  discusses  die  states,  and  even  suggests 
that  certain  die  combinations  were  used  at  one 
minting  location  in  Vermont  and  then  subsequently 
used  at  another  facility  in  New  York. 

Technical  studies  of  die  linkages,  punch  linkages, 
planchet  stock,  and  methods  of  manufacture  by 
such  students  as  Walter  Breen,  John  J.  Eord,  Jr., 
James  C.  Spilman,  Eric  P.  Newman,  Gary  Trudgen, 
William  T.  Anton,  Jr.,  Edward  Barnsley,  and  others, 
have  opened  up  new  vistas  on  early  numismatics, 
linking  different  state  coinages  through  the  use  of 
the  same  dies  or  punches.  The  simple  view  of  an 
isolated  coinage  for  Vermont,  one  for  Connecticut, 
another  for  New  Jersey,  and  so  on,  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect,  and  we  can  go  Crosby  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  now  show  that  they  were  all  interrelated 
to  one  degree  or  another,  at  times  employing  the 
same  men  and  tools  in  their  manufacture.  Gary 
Trudgen's  article  "James  Atlee's  Halfpence"  (in  The 
Colonial  Newsletter  No.  74)  is  the  latest  in  the  se¬ 
ries  of  new,  important  studies  on  the  coinages  of 
the  1780s.  Some  conclusions  drawn  by  present-day 
researchers  are  at  odds  with  conclusions  given  by 
others,  but  with  the  increasing  amount  of  study,  the 
overall  system  becomes  more  and  more  logical,  and 
one-by-one  pieces  of  the  puzzle  fall  into  place.  Still, 
there  are  many  mysteries.  Eor  example,  what  is  the 
explanation  for  the  transposed  arrows  reverse  seen 
on  a  rare  variety  of  1787  Massachusetts  cent,  the 
only  variety  in  this  format,  an  issue  usually  heavi¬ 
er  than  other  issues,  and  the  only  reverse  with  the 
word  CENT  on  the  shield  in  raised  rather  than  in¬ 
cuse  letters.  A  pattern?  A  contemporary  counter¬ 
feit?  Merely  an  engraving  oddity?  These  and  other 


explanations  have  been  advanced.  Perhap*;  one  of 
them  is  correct. 

Since  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of  America,  the  start¬ 
ing  place  for  any  study  of  colonial  era  and  early 
republic  coins,  the  intervening  century  has  seen  the 
creation  and  enshrinement  of  myths,  inaccuracies, 
and  controversial  theories  about  some  of  the  more 
obscure  issues  in  the  series.  The  London  Elephant 
Tokens  have  been  dated  circa  1664-1666,  but  are 
said  to  commemorate  the  Great  Plague  and  Eire  of 
London  which  occured  1665/1666.  This  is  wishful 
thinking,  at  best.  The  Continental  Currency  coins 
of  1776  have  been  called  "dollars"  for  a  long  span 
of  years,  and  the  very  rare  silver  specimens  certainly 
were,  but  to  call  the  brass  and  tin  ones  "dollars" 
misses  the  mark;  a  finding  of  recent  scholarship. 
Calling  the  tin  specimens  (misnamed  in  the  Guide 
Book  as  pewter)  patterns  means  that  here  we  have 
a  coinage  in  which  more  pattern  strikes  are  known 
than  "regular  issues!"  We  are  beginning  to  incline 
toward  the  belief  that  the  silver  issue  was  intended 
to  be  circulated  at  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  the  brass 
examples  were  meant  to  pass  as  pennies  on  a 
reformed  New  York  standard  of  12  to  the  shilling, 
or  15  old  coppers,  while  the  tin  specimens  may  have 
been  tokens  only  or  may  have  served  as  a  minor 
denomination,  certainly  not  the  "dollar"  of 
tradition. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  much  basic  research  still 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  American  numismatic  his¬ 
tory.  Our  handbook  of  colonial  era  and  early  repub¬ 
lic  coins  will  not  be  the  final  word  on  these  series, 
even  if  it  does  break  new  ground.  The  field  is  far 
too  complex  to  be  covered  in  a  collector's  hand¬ 
book,  no  matter  how  large.  To  cite  an  example,  take 
the  Massachusetts  cent  and  half  cent  issues  of  1787- 
1788.  The  old  classification,  by  Hillyer  C.  Ryder,  is 
still  the  standard  one  for  attributing  the  coins  to  dies, 
supplemented  by  Phil  Greco's  photographic  plates 
and  commentary.  But  Greco's  indispensable  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  widely  disseminated,  and  most  col¬ 
lectors  rely  on  Ryder's  difficult  descriptions  to 
attribute  their  coins.  A  revised  attribution  scheme 
is  needed  here.  In  another  area,  somewhat  outside 
of  the  scope  of  a  discussion  of  coins,  per  se,  but 
important  for  advanced  collectors,  an  update  to  the 
early  American  medals  listed  by  C.  Wyllys  Betts  is 
badly  needed.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  handbook, 
upon  publication,  will  encourage  a  wider  appreci¬ 
ation  for  colonial  era  coins;  and  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  known  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to 
draw  firm  conclusions,  the  curiosity  of  a  reader  may 
lead  him  or  her  to  carry  the  work  further  than  we 
have.  The  research  expense  has  been  underwritten 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  the  book  is  not  intended  to  recoup  the 
substantial  cost  involved.  Because  of  this,  we  envi¬ 
sion  offering  the  book  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  a  figure  which  should  ensure  wide 
distribution. 
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Gobrecht  Dollars 

by  lames  C.  Gray 

(from  the  Gobrecht  journal) 


No  coins  are  more  popular  with  collectors  or 
more  prized  by  their  owners  than  Gobrecht  dollars. 
Nonetheless,  150  years  after  their  first  striking,  these 
coins  remain  shrouded  in  mystery  and  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  article  about  them  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
Gobrecht  journal. 

The  purpose  of  my  article  is  to  argue  that,  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  Gobrecht  dollars  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  to 
be  restrikes  are  in  fact  original  circulating  coins,  and 
to  contend  that,  three,  Gobrecht  dollars  are  legiti¬ 
mate  parts  of  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar  series.  To 
do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  history  of  these 
coins  and  the  previous  articles  that  have  appeared 
about  them. 

In  1835,  silver  dollar  coinage  had  been  suspended 
for  31  years  and  Mint  Director  Robert  Patterson  was 
given  orders  to  resume  production  using  a  radical 
new  design.  In  the  same  year,  Christian  Gobrecht 
was  appointed  second  engraver  of  the  Mint  and  sub¬ 
sequently  given  the  job  of  designing  the  new  dol¬ 
lar  based  on  sketches  by  Thomas  Sully  and  Titian 
Peale.  The  next  year  the  first  Gobrecht  dollars  ap¬ 
peared,  carrying  Gobrecht's  signature  in  the  field 
above  the  date.  Criticism  in  the  press  forced  the 
removal  of  his  name  to  the  base  of  Liberty  and  in 
December  1836,  1,000  coins  were  delivered.  These 
coins  were  struck  on  the  standard  of  1792;  416 
grains,  .8924  fine.  They  had  the  usual  coin  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  dies  and  the  reverse  was  positioned 
with  the  eagle  flying  upward  when  the  coins  were 
flipped  180  degrees.  In  March  1837,  600  addition¬ 
al  coins  were  delivered  oriented  on  a  medal  axis 
and  struck  on  the  standard  of  1837;  412.5  grains, 
.900  fine.  All  March  1837  coins  were  dated  1836 
and  all  1,600  had  plain  edges.  In  1838,  patterns  were 
struck  with  a  reeded  edge,  the  stars  removed  from 
the  reverse,  and  13  stars  placed  around  the  obverse. 
In  December  1839,  300  coins  of  the  1838  design 
were  released  into  circulation. 

The  history  of  Gobrecht  restrikes  is  not  as  clear 
since  there  are  no  supporting  documents,  but  the 
best  evidence  is  that  they  were  struck  at  the  Mint, 
using  the  original  dies,  between  1858  and  1868,  and 
in  unknown  quantities.  Various  mules  such  as  coins 
dated  1839  with  a  starred  reverse  or  dated  1836  with 
a  reeded  edge  were  also  struck  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od.  Restrikes  and  mules  were  sold  at  a  premium 
by  Mint  officials  or  were  traded  by  the  same  par¬ 
ties  for  coins  needed  for  the  Mint  cabinet.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  all  of  these  coins  were  placed  directly  in  the 
hands  of  numismatists,  who  presumably  would  care 
for  them. 

Gobrecht  dollars  were  popular  by  the  1860s,  and 
a  debate  of  the  19th  century  was  whether  restrikes 
existed  and,  if  so,  how  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  originals.  Since  all  Gobrecht  dollars  were 
struck  in  Proof  and  in  limited  numbers,  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  patterns.  By  the  turn  of  the 
-  entury  they  were  listed  as  such  in  various 


publications. 

The  first  researcher  to  study  the  available  records 
and  open  the  door  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
Gobrecht  dollars  was  Walter  Breen.  His  results  were 
published  in  an  article  titled  “The  Secret  History 
of  the  Gobrecht  Coinages,  1836-1840”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Fall,  1954  edition  of  The  Coin  Col¬ 
lector's  journal.  Breen  found  Treasury  warrants  for 
the  1,000  coins  delivered  in  December  1836  and 
the  600  coins  dated  1836  struck  on  a  medal  axis 
delivered  in  March  1837  and  intimated  that  the 
March  1837  coins  could  be  considered  a  circula¬ 
tion  issue  since  they  were  deposited  in  commerce 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Apparently  thinking 
the  original  issue  of  December  1936  was  struck  on 
the  412.5  grain  standard,  he  declared  them  to  be 
patterns  since  the  new  standard  was  not  enacted 
until  January  18,  1837.  He  felt  that  restrikes  dated 
1836  could  be  differentiated  from  originals  by  the 
presence  of  a  cracked  reverse  die,  high  wire  rims, 
and  repolished  dies  on  the  restrikes,  and  that  the 
restrikes  dated  1838  and  1839  had  high  wire  rim 
and  repolished  dies.  Breen  changed  his  theory  on 
identifying  restrikes  in  his  1977  Encyclopedia  and 
in  the  manuscript  for  his  soon  to  be  published  book 
on  United  States  coinage.  Breen's  article  had  little 
effect,  as  the  1957  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  listed  all  Gobrecht  dollars  as  patterns  and 
Dr.  Judd's  Patterns,  Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces 
continued  to  list  them  as  such  in  that  publication. 

In  1982,  Robert  W.  Julian  published  an  extensive 
article  about  Gobrecht  dollars  that  appeared  in  four 
parts  in  Coin  World.  Julian  did  exhaustive  research 
including  a  study  of  the  National  Archives  and 
devoted  a  part  of  his  article  to  the  problem  of 
differentiating  restrikes  from  originals.  He  found 
Mint  correspondence  which  ordered  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Patterson  to  orient  the  reverse  die  so  that  the 
eagle  would  be  flying  “upward  and  onward"  on 
the  December  1836  coins.  He  also  found  cor¬ 
respondence  from  James  R.  Snowden,  Mint  direc¬ 
tor  during  most  of  the  restriking,  that  indicated  that 
restrikes  were  coined  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
be  distinguished  from  originals.  Julian  concluded 
that  all  originals  of  the  1830s  had  the  eagle  flying 
upward  and  all  restrikes  and  mules  had  the  eagle 
flying  level.  This  agreed  with  Breen's  1977  theory. 

Julian  did  not  publish  evidence  of  orders  to  strike 
the  issues  of  1837,  1838,  and  1839  with  the  eagle 
flying  upward  or  a  statement  from  Snowden  (or  any¬ 
one  else)  that  only  restrikes  and  mules  had  the  ea¬ 
gle  flying  level.  Julian  found  the  original  warrants 
where  the  coins  of  December  1836,  March  1837, 
and  December  1839  were  placed  in  commercial 
banks  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  other  Treas¬ 
ury  correspondence  that  showed  that  these  three 
issues  were  struck  as  circulating  coinage.  He  dis¬ 
counted  the  theory  of  the  broken  reverse  die  indicat¬ 
ing  restrikes  on  coins  dating  1836  by  stating  that 
the  die  crack  could  disappear  through  use.  In  his 


last  installment,  which  appeared  on  November  24, 
1982,  Julian  presented  a  table  of  all  known 
Gobrecht  dollars  citing  the  date,  type  of  edge,  mint¬ 
age  (if  known),  metal,  die  alignment,  and  weight. 
He  listed  two  patterns,  the  name  in  field  issue  of 
1836  and  the  issue  of  1838,  the  three  circulating 
issues  previously  mentioned,  and  28  restrikes  and 
mules.  The  table  also  gave  Julian's  opinion  as  to 
the  rarity  factor  for  all  33  coins  with  the  most  com¬ 
mon  coins  being  the  restrikes  of  the  issues  of  De¬ 
cember  1836  and  March  1837  which  he  rated  R-2. 

Julian's  article  revolutionized  thinking  about 
Gobrecht  dollars  and  is  the  authoritative  work  on 
the  subject  today.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  adopted  his  thesis  and  does 
so  in  the  current  edition,  with  Julian  listed  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  contributor.  One  prominent  auction  company 
cited  the  article  several  times  in  its  cataloguing  of 
Gobrecht  dollars,  but  acceptance  is  not  universal 
as  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Judd-Kosoff  pat¬ 
tern  book  (published  several  years  ago;  before 
Julian's  article)  continues  to  differentiate  between 
originals  and  restrikes  by  the  presence  of  the 
cracked  reverse  die  on  the  coins  dated  1836  and 
by  high  wire  rims  and  repolished  dies  on  the  later 
issues.  All  of  the  above  authorities  do  agree  on  one 
thing:  restrikes  and  mules  are  very  rare  in  circulat¬ 
ed  grades.  This  seems  obvious  since  these  coins 
were  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  collectors  who 
paid  a  premium  for  them. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Gobrecht  dollars  for 
several  years  and  obtained  the  Breen  and  Julian  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  A.N.A.  Library  as  part  of  my  research. 

I  felt  that  the  Julian  article  was  first-rate  and  decid¬ 
ed  to  keep  a  record  of  all  Gobrecht  dollars  I  en¬ 
countered  to  see  what  I  could  learn  about  value, 
total  population,  and  the  frequency  of  appearances 
for  all  33  coins  in  his  chart.  Being  valuable  and 
desirable  coins,  Gobrecht  dollars  make  frequent  ap¬ 
pearances  at  auction  so  I  began  studying  auction 
catalogues.  To  my  great  disappointment,  I  found  that 
all  auction  catalogues  prior  to  1983  catalogued 
Gobrecht  dollars  solely  by  date,  type  of  edge,  and 
the  position  of  Gobrecht's  signature.  There  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  other  information.  The  photographs 
were  not  helpful  either,  since  close  to  100%  of  the 
plates  showed  the  eagle  flying  upward,  when  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances  I  knew  from  personal  knowledge  that 
the  eagle  was  flying  level.  This  practice  persists  to 
this  day  with  all  eight  Gobrecht  dollars  in  Auction 
'86  pictured  with  the  eagle  flying  upward. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  total  description  in  the 
auction  catalogues,  it  was  impossible  to  place  the 
coins  in  Julian's  chart,  and  the  information  was 
worthless.  Starting  in  1983,  Bowers  and  Merena  be¬ 
gan  giving  more  information  about  Gobrecht  dol¬ 
lars  they  sold  and  on  several  occasions  quoted 
Julian's  article  in  the  description.  After  their  Hatie 
Auction  of  August  1983,  Gobrecht  dollars  wt're  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pattern  section  of  the  catalogue  and 
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placed  with  the  dollars  and  were  described  as  be¬ 
ing  originals  or  restrikes.  1  found,  however,  that  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena's  descriptions  did  not  fully  conform 
with  Julian's  chart  bcause  an  1836  dollar  with  a 
medal  turn  and  eagle  flying  level  (but  pictured  fly¬ 
ing  upward)  was  described  as  an  original  March 
1937  coin  (Hoke  S.  Green  Sale,  January  1985,  Lot 
2116)  and  an  1836  dollar  with  a  medal  turn,  eagle 
flight  unknown,  (Patterson  Sale,  March  1985,  Lot 
2453)  was  described  as  an  original  with  the  cata¬ 
logue  stating  that  restrikes  have  a  cracked  reverse 
die.  It  was  not  until  1986  that  Stack's  made  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  originals  and  restrikes  and  that 
company  now  uses  Julian's  chart  including  rarity 
ratings.  Currently,  most  auction  companies  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  no  distinction  at  all  among  the 
Gobrecht  dollars  offered  for  sale,  and  in  Auction 
'86  only  the  Superior  section  made  any  effort  to 
do  so.  In  spite  of  that.  Lots  1217  and  1218  of  the 
Superior  section  were  pictured  in  identical  orien¬ 
tation  with  one  being  described  as  an  original  and 
one  being  described  as  a  restrike.  It  became  quickly 
apparent  that  auction  information  was  more  often 
misleading  than  informative  and  I  had  to  restrict 
my  survey  to  coins  I  viewed  personally  or  ones  that 
were  fully  catalogued. 

By  far,  the  most  common  coin  occurring  in  my 
survey  was  the  original  issue  of  December  1836. 
I  quit  counting  when  I  reached  30  coins,  and  the 
list  did  not  include  the  five  that  appeared  in  Ka- 
gin's  1986  A.N.A.  sale.  The  second  most  common 
piece  was  the  coin  dated  1836  weighing  412.5 
grains  with  a  medal  turn  and  the  eagle  flying  lev¬ 
el.  Of  the  10  coins  that  I  found,  five  appeared  at 
auction,  four  on  bourse  floors,  and  one  in  a  fixed 
price  list.  Julian  contends  that  these  coins  are  res¬ 
trikes  of  the  issue  of  March  1837  but  only  one,  Lot 
1218  of  Auction  '86,  was  Mint  State.  All  the  rest  were 
circulated,  including  a  Fine  example  seen  on  the 
bourse  of  the  Milwaukee  A.N.A.  and  a  Very  Fine 
example  that  appeared  as  Lot  424  of  Stack's  June 
1986  Sale.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  coins  had  a 
cracked  reverse  die,  high  wire  rim,  or  repolished 
dies. 

Restrikes  are  said  to  be  rare  in  circulated  grade 
but  the  90%  circulation  rate  I  found  for  these  coins 
is  about  the  same  as  the  rate  for  the  December  1836 
coins  surveyed.  In  the  same  period,  I  did  not  per¬ 
sonally  view  a  single  circulated  coin  that  had  a 
medal  turn  and  the  eagle  flying  upward.  Presuma¬ 
bly,  Julian  viewed  such  coins  but  I  think  that  at  least 
half  and  perhaps  all  of  the  issues  of  March  1837 
had  the  eagle  flying  level.  If  all  the  March  1837 
coins  had  the  eagle  flying  level  and  Snowden's  cor¬ 
respondence  is  to  be  believed  for  all  restrikes,  then 
it  would  be  the  restrikes  of  this  coin  that  had  the 
eagle  flying  upward.  It  is  also  possible  that  when 
the  March  1837  striking  began,  the  coiner  mistak- 
ingly  placed  the  reverse  die  with  the  eagle  flying 
level.  It  was  only  after  at  least  half  the  production 
of  600  pieces  was  struck  that  the  error  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  the  dies  correctly  oriented.  During  my  sur¬ 
vey,  I  found  three  restrikes  of  the  issue  of  December 
1836,  i.e.  a  coin  turn  and  the  eagle  flying  level.  All 
of  these  coins  were  Mint  State,  had  a  cracked  re¬ 
verse  die,  high  wire  rims,  and  repolished  dies.  These 
coins  are  as  follows:  Bowers  and  Merena,  Dodson- 
Collier  Sale,  Lot  2037,  Bowers  and  Merena,  Ezra 
Cole  Sale,  Lot  3034,  and  Stack's  June  1986  Sale, 
Lot  621.  The  dies  of  the  10  coins  I  observed  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  every  respect  to  the  dies  of  the  December 
1836  issue  and  the  only  difference  in  the  coins  is 
the  weight  of  the  planchet  and  the  reverse  die  orien¬ 
tation.  I  feel  that  the  evidence  proves  that  the  coins 
dated  1836  with  a  medal  turn  and  the  eagle  flying 
level  are  original  circulating  coins  and  not  restrikes. 

A  case  can  also  be  made  that  coins  dated  1839 
with  a  medal  axis  and  the  eagle  flying  level  are  at 
least  a  part  of  that  original  issue.  Of  the  eight  cir¬ 
culating  1839s  I  have  seen,  five  had  a  medal  turn 


and  the  eagle  level.  These  coins  are  as  follows:  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena,  Hatie  Collection,  Lot  2926,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  scratches  and  polished;  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Emery-Nichols  Sale,  Lot  965,  Proof- 
55,  plugged;  Mid-American  1986  Fun  Sale,  Lot  1812, 
AU-50;  Stack's  June  1986  Sale,  Lot  218,  Proof-55, 
plugged;  Kagin's  1986  A.N.A.  Sale,  Lot  4811,  VF- 
30  repaired.  The  Mid-American  coin  was  cata¬ 
logued  as  an  original  so  I  called  the  cataloguer, 
Doug  Winter,  to  get  his  reasoning.  He  told  me  he 
felt  it  was  an  original  because  it  was  obviously  cir¬ 
culated  and  did  not  have  wire  rims  and  repolished 
dies.  The  other  three  circulated  coins.  Stack's  Robi¬ 
son  Collection,  Lot  1890,  VF  plugged;  Stack's  March 
1983  Sale,  Lot  942,  Extremely  Fine;  and  Auction 
'86,  Lot  1219,  Extremely  Fine  plugged,  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  the  reverse  die  alignment.  Once  again, 
I  did  not  see  a  single  circulated  specimen  that  I 
knew  had  a  coin  turn  with  the  eagle  flying  upward, 
nor  did  I  encounter  a  circulated  specimen  with  a 
coin  turn  and  the  eagle  level.  The  alignment  of  the 
last  three  mentioned  coins  would  certainly  have 
confirmed  my  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Gobrecht  dollars  were  rarely  seen  and 
this  would  seem  to  confirm  the  high  rarity  ratings 
given  them  by  Julian. 

Research  by  Breen,  Julian,  and  others  has  proved 
that  the  issues  of  December  1836,  March  1837  and 
December  1839  were  designed  for  and  used  in 
commerce.  I  feel  that  these  coins  are  integral  parts 
of  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar  series  and  should  be 
included  in  a  complete  set.  The  coins  dated  1836 
have  the  No  Stars,  No  Drapery  motif  used  on  1837 
half  dimes  and  dimes  and  the  1839  coins  have  the 
No  Drapery  feature  found  on  all  Seated  coins  in 
at  least  part  of  1839.  By  mid-1840,  the  Hughes'  drap¬ 
ery  revision  was  universal  in  all  series.  The  obverse 
of  Gobrecht  dollars  followed  the  same  evolution 
as  all  other  seated  coins  and  no  one  would  argue 
that  the  No  Stars  and  no  Drapery  coins  are  not  part 
of  a  given  series. 

The  issues  of  December  1836  and  March  1837 
are  available  to  the  interested  collector,  but  carry 
a  substantial  price  due  to  their  great  popularity  and 
the  demands  of  type  collectors.  The  December 
1836  coins  seem  to  command  slightly  higher  prices 
with  Very  Fines  bringing  $2,250  to  $3,250,  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fines  $3,250  to  $5,000,  AUs  up  to  $7,000,  and 
Mint  State  specimens  bringing  close  to  five  figures 
and  more.  The  1839s  are  much  more  elusive  and, 
in  my  opinion,  are  rarer  than  either  the  1858  or 
1872-CC  dollars.  With  so  many  of  the  1839s  being 
impaired,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  fix  on  values,  but  the 
Stack's  March  1983  piece  brought  $5,750  and  the 
MidvKmerican  AU  brought  $3,850.  I  feel  that  a  col¬ 
lector  is  on  solid  ground  if  he  obtains  circulated 
specimens  with  medal  aligned  dies  and  the  eagle 
level  to  represent  the  issues  of  March  1837  and  De¬ 
cember  1839.  One  thing  to  note  in  grading  circu¬ 
lated  Gobrecht  dollars  is  that  the  BER  of  LIBERTY 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  obverse  design.  This  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  missing  on  Fine  coins  and  will  show 
some  weakness  even  on  VF-30  and  Extremely  Fine- 
40  specimens. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Gobrecht  dollars  survived  in 
a  much  higher  percentage  than  ordinary  coins  of 
the  same  era.  The  distinctive  design,  particularly 
the  Flying  Eagle  reverse,  caused  them  to  catch  the 
eyes  of  both  collectors  and  ordinary  citizens.  The 
ones  saved  by  non-collectors  often  became  family 
heirlooms  and  many  saw  service  as  teething  coins. 
My  estimate  of  the  total  population  now  remain¬ 
ing  is  about  1,250,  of  which  70%  are  circulated. 
Others,  including  Julian,  have  estimated  that  from 
2,000  to  3,000  restrikes  were  made,  but  I  place  the 
figure  closer  to  250  with  nearly  all  of  them  still 
extant. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  researching  Gobrecht  dol¬ 
lars  but  it  has  also  had  its  frustrations.  Auction  com¬ 
panies  need  to  give  a  full  description  of  these  coins 


when  they  appear  so  that  collectors  and  research¬ 
ers  can  properly  identify  them.  The  continued  ap¬ 
pearance  of  circulated  coins  dated  1836  and  1839 
with  a  medal  turn  and  the  eagle  level  will  solidify 
their  business  strike  status.  But  no  matter  how  much 
research  is  done,  it  appears  that  all  questions  regard¬ 
ing  Gobrecht  dollars  will  never  be  answered.  Robert 
Julian  concluded  his  article  with  a  quote  from 
Breen's  1954  article,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  end 
this  article  in  the  same  way:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  last  word  on  these  has  yet  to  be  written." 

Editor's  note:  All  of  the  preceding  Gobrecht  dol¬ 
lars,  "business  strikes"  or  otherwise,  were  made 
with  Proof  finish;  thus  worn  pieces  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Proof-50,  not  "AU-50,"  for  example. 


A  Lot  of  Reading! 

"1  just  received  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62, 
and  I  spent  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  reading 
it — more  time  than  I  have  spent  reading  any  other 
publication  recently.'Hohn  J.  Ford,  Jr. 

A  Note  From  Doug  Andrews 

The  following  unsolicited  comment  is  from  Doug 
Andrews: 

"Your  Rare  Coin  Review  is  superb!  I  started  my 
interest  in  numismatics  thinking  as  an  investor,  but 
now  that  I've  spent  a  year  educating  myself,  I  feel 
more  like  a  collector.  I  enjoy  the  hobby.  Keep  up 
the  fine  work." 

A  15-Cent  Piecef 

In  its  issue  of  January  13,  1917,  The  Moving  Pic¬ 
ture  World  noted  that  motion  picture  exhibitors 
wanted  a  new  coin  denomination,  a  15-cent  piece 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  receipts  at  box  offices 
at  a  time  in  which  the  nickel  admission  price  was 
largely  obsolete.  "President  John  R.  Freuler,  of  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation,  in  whose  office  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  first  discussed,  suggests  that  a  new  de¬ 
sign,  expressive  of  the  motion  picture  industry  itself, 
be  offered." 

Depicted  was  a  piece  with  the  portrait  of  Helen 
Holmes,  a  star  in  a  serial,  A  Lass  of  the  Lumber- 
lands,  one  of  many  alliterative  serials  of  the  times— 
including  The  Perils  of  Pauline,  The  Hazards  of  He¬ 
len,  and  The  Exploits  of  Elaine. 

Buying  Tips 

The  following  words  are  from  B.I.,  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  reader: 

When  will  people  learn  that  they  should  inves¬ 
tigate  before  they  invest?  1  enjoyed  your  talk  at  the 
New  England  Numismatic  Association  banquet  and 
agree  whole-heartedly  with  what  you  said.  The  only 
problem  is  that  dealers  such  as  yourself,  who  deal 
primarily  with  advanced  numismatists,  are  "out- 
shouted"  by  investment-oriented  firms  who  care  lit¬ 
tle  about  numismatics  or  the  tradition  of  the  hob¬ 
by  but  who  are  simply  trying  to  hype  a  product. 
This  results  in  many  people  making  bad  purchases, 
until  they  discover  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
or  other  firms  of  similar  quality.  Apparently,  high- 
powered  promotion  and  serious  numismatics  do 
not  go  together;  a  firm  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

It  has  been  my  experience  here  in  Massachusetts 
that  most  of  my  friends  who  are  collectors  wasted 
the  first  six  months  of  their  buying  efforts.  If  they 
stayed  with  the  hobby,  they  found  that  their  first  pur¬ 
chases  were  overgraded,  overpriced,  or  both.  This 
is  part  of  the  learning  experience,  I  guess.  You 
would  do  well  to  caution  your  readers  not  to  plunge 
all  at  once  but  to  gain  an  education  first.  And  that 
way  the  cost  of  the  beginning  can  be  minimized, 
and  intelligent  buys  can  be  made  at  an  early  date. 
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A  Commentary  From  Dave  Bowers 


The  following  article  appeared  as  part  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  "Coin  World"  and  "Numismatic 
News"  this  past  August.  It  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  favorable  commentary  from  collectors, 
dealers,  and  numismatic  writers. 

Let's  discuss  the  coin  market.  For  most,  if  not  all, 
of  1984  and  1985  the  investor  dominated  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  marketplace,  a  situation  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  well  into  the  present  year.  Fueled  by 
investment  newsletters,  reports  of  "guaranteed"  bu>^ 
backs,  reports  that  at  long  last  the  "grading  prol> 
lem"  had  been  solved,  etc.,  not  to  overlook  claims 
of  fantastic  profits  (one  advertisement  crossing  my 
desk  told  of  an  anticipated  300%  return  within  a 
year),  investors  climbed  on  the  bandwagon. 

Most  of  the  investor  interest  was  concentrated  in 
narrow  areas  of  the  market;  namely  Morgan  silver 
dollars  1878-1921  (particularly  coins  in  MS-65 
grade),  commemorative  half  dollars  (again  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  MS-65  grade),  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  gold 
coins.  Left  untouched  were  vast  areas — including 
just  about  every  category  in  less  than  MS-65  grade. 
In  recent  months,  a  lot  of  the  advertising  hype  has 
come  home  to  roost.  "Guaranteed"  buy-backs  in 
many  instances  are  not  as  "guaranteed"  as  the  buy¬ 
ers  hoped  for.  One  dealer  sold  one  of  our  clients 
a  Proof  Liberty  Head  quarter  eagle  for  $14,000,  and 
the  telemarketing  salesman  told  the  buyer,  "Yes,  we 
will  give  you  your  money  back  anytime  you  ask  for 
it."  On  July  23rd  the  buyer  asked  for  his  money 
back,  and  was  told:  "We  do  not  want  the  coin  for 
$14,000.  We  might  be  able  to  pay  $11,000,  but  I  will 
have  to  check."  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  cli¬ 
ent  consigned  the  coin  to  our  November  auction 
sale.  Other  "guaranteed"  bid  and  ask  prices  have, 
in  many  instances,  deteriorated  into  "tell  me  what 
you  want  for  the  coin,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  I  want 
to  buy  it."  In  other  words,  no  more  guarantees! 

Then  there  is  the  grading  situation.  Grading  is  an 
art,  not  a  science.  Years  ago,  Abe  Kosoff  tested  a 
number  of  hobby  leaders  by  having  them  grade 
coins  to  the  rather  simple  (at  that  time)  American 
Numismatic  Association  Grading  Standards  for  Un¬ 
circulated  coins,  which  were:  MS-60,  MS-65,  and 
MS-70.  There  was  wide  disagreement.  Last  year,  in 
1985,  Kevin  Foley,  editor  of  The  Centinel,  journal 
of  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society,  submit¬ 
ted  10  different  coins  to  four  different  professional 
grading  services.  In  no  instance  was  the  same  coin 
graded  precisely  the  same  by  all  four  services,  and 
in  one  instance,  that  of  a  1919  quarter  dollar,  the 
"professional"  opinions  ranged  all  the  way  from 
AU-55  to  MS-65.  A  novel  proposal  was  that  a  coin 
could  be  permanently  encapsulated  in  plastic,  with 
Its  grade  stated  on  the  holder— and,  so  long  as  the 
coin  remained  in  its  holder,  the  grade  was  "guaran¬ 
teed."  This  defies  logic,  for,  in  a  sample  instance, 
a  com  thus  certified  was  removed  from  its  holder 
ar>d  resubmitted  to  the  same  service  and,  the  sec¬ 


ond  time  around,  its  grade  had  dropped  by  two 
levels! 

And  then  there  is  the  suggestion  that  buying  and 
selling  coins  can  be  "automated."  All  one  needs 
is  a  certified  coin  (as  to  grade)  and  a  list  of  bid  and 
ask  prices,  and,  presto,  you  can  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  numismatist.  Unfortunately  (or,  as  I  see  it, 
fortunately!),  this  idea,  too,  has  fallen  out  of  bed. 
It  would  be  nice  to  think,  for  example,  that  all  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  certified  as  MS-63  would  have  the  same 
value.  But,  that  is  not  the  case.  Skeptical?  All  one 
has  to  do  is  check  auction  prices  realized — auctions 
being  the  coin  market  in  its  purest  form  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Walter  Breen  has  noted  in  his  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  U.5.  Half  Cents  book) — and  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  coins  in  the  same  grade,  offered  by 
the  same  firm,  in  the  same  time  frame  often  bring 
widely  differing  prices.  Similarly  those  profession¬ 
als  (such  as  Tom  Becker,  Ray  Merena,  Rick  Bagg, 
Bob  Rubel,  Mike  Hodder,  and  I — on  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  staff)  who  are  active  in  the  marketplace  and 
who  deal  with  collectors  and  advanced  numis¬ 
matists  may  review  a  dozen  Morgan  dollars,  each 
graded  MS-63  (to  continue  our  earlier  example), 
and  pay  $500  for  one,  $600  for  another,  and  not 
want  a  third,  even  if  the  third  coin  is  priced  at  only 
$300.  Why  is  this?  The  answer  is  simple: 

Grading  is  only  one  of  several  factors  affecting 
a  coin's  value.  To  qualify  as  a  really  desirable  coin, 
an  MS-63  Morgan  dollar  (again  continuing  our  ex¬ 
ample)  must  not  only  be  MS-63  but,  in  addition, 
must  be  sharply  struck,  well-centered,  on  a  nice 
planchet,  and  have  outstanding  aesthetic  appeal  (a 
quintessential  combination  of  lustre,  toning  if  the 
coin  is  toned,  and  overall  "eye-appeal"). 

Essentially,  what  often  happens  is  this:  Investors 
know  little  about  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  coins. 
Rather,  they  are  conditioned  primarily  to  two  things: 
grade  and  price.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  the 
$300  MS-63  Morgan  dollar  which  our  buyers  re¬ 
jected  might  appear  to  be  a  great  buy  to  an  inves¬ 
tor,  while  a  connoisseur  simply  isn't  interested  in 
the  coin!  On  the  other  hand.  The  connoisseur  might 
feel  that  the  $600  MS-63  example  of  the  same  coin 
is  a  really  great  buy! 

In  my  opinion,  the  role  of  the  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist  is  more  important  now  than  ever  before. 
There  are  more  claims  proliferating  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  takes  a  professional  to  sort  them  out. 
In  any  event,  when  it  comes  to  buying  we  often  have 
to  review  five,  10  or  more  A.N.A.-certified,  RC.G.S.- 
certified,  or  otherwise  certified  coins  to  find  one 
that  meets  our  exacting  requirements.  We  do  not 
buy  coins  sight  unseen — and,  I  might  add,  we  don't 
expect  you  to  buy  them  sight  unseen  either.  Any 
coin  you  buy  from  our  Rare  Coin  Review  or  Spe¬ 
cial  Coin  Letter  issues  (except  for  bulk  or  bullion 
coins)  carries  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

I  drifted  from  the  point  a  bit— so  I  will  return  to 


the  subject:  the  coin  market.  In  recent  months  I  have 
noticed  a  great  resurgence  of  collector  interest.  The 
business  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  and 
our  related  firm.  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  is  primarily  with  collectors  and  dealers  (who, 
like  collectors,  are  usually  "picky"  buyers). 

Collectors  are,  of  course,  the  reason  that  coins 
are  worth  more  than  their  face  value  or  melt  down 
value.  If  there  were  no  coin  collectors,  a  1950-D 
Jefferson  nickel  would  be  worth  just  5c,  and  a  Proof 
1884  double  eagle  would  be  worth  its  melt  down 
value  of  $400  or  so.  The  scenario  of  demand  creat¬ 
ed  by  investors  selling  to  a  continuing  chain  of  other 
investors — without  a  collector  in  sight— makes  no 
sense  to  me,  as  you  know  if  you've  read  my  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  on  the  subject  of  coin  investment. 
The  greatest  investment  success  stories  I  know  of 
are  the  stories  of  collectors.  Do  you  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  super-collector  Louis  Eliasberg  stated 
publicly  that  his  total  investment  in  his  collection 
was  about  $350,000 — and  that,  in  1982,  we  sold 
at  auction  a  portion  of  his  collection,  the  gold  part 
representing  about  half  the  overall  value,  and  the 
prices  realized  totaled  $12,400,000! 

The  best  way  to  successfully  invest  in  coins  is  to 
form  a  meaningful  collection  while,  at  the  same 
time,  learning  about  coins.  This  is  my  No.  1  rule— 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  anyone  following  it  has  never 
failed  to  make  a  nice  profit.  1  am  not  aware  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  carefully  built  a  collection  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years,  and  who  has  taken  the  time  to  study 
numismatics,  and  who  has  purchased  from  our  firm, 
who  has  done  other  than  make  a  nice  profit  upon 
selling  his  or  her  collection  years  later.  Sure,  there 
might  be  some  coins  that  have  not  performed  well 
(1950-D  nickels  were  worth  more  in  1964  than  they 
are  today,  for  example),  but  for  every  coin  that  has 
fallen  in  value  in  the  past  20  years,  probably  250 
coins  have  gone  up  in  value— most  of  them 
dramatically. 

As  I  see  it,  the  market  in  the  next  several  years 
will  be  the  domain  of  the  collector.  Did  you 
know— and  do  you  find  significant— that  in  our  sale 
of  the  Harry  Einstein  Collection  at  auction  in  June, 
some  of  the  "hottest"  items,  so  far  as  the  number 
of  mail  bids  submitted  were  concerned,  were  cir¬ 
culated  Liberty  Seated  coins?  And,  yet,  such  pieces 
are  virtually  ignored  by  the  "investment  gurus" 
whose  ideas  appear  in  print.  Similarly,  you  will  have 
to  look  long  and  hard  to  find  anyone  recommend 
EF  and  AU  half  cents  and  large  cents.  Capped  Bust 
halves,  etc.  Lest  anyone  wonder  what  our  opinion 
is,  let  me  state  that  we  will  gladly  buy  all  of  the 
nice  pieces  we  can  find!  While  MS-65  Morgan  dol¬ 
lars  are  dandy  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  in 
my  opinion  much  of  the  current  price  structure— 
especially  for  common  dates  in  MS-65  grade— is 
based  on  sales  to  investors.  If  investors  can  be  talked 
into  buying  more,  then  prices  will  increase.  But  if 
the  music  stops,  some  people  will  be  left  without 
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chairs — and  prices  will  fall.  Anyway,  this  is  my 
opinion. 

By  default,  the  vast  majority  of  the  coin  market 
offers  great  values  today!  Included  are  colonial 
coins;  all  copper  coins  from  half  cents  through  large 
cents  and  small  cents  (for  many  newsletters  say  that 
copper  coins  are  not  of  "investment  quality"!!!); 
Shield,  Liberty,  and  Buffalo  five<ent  pieces  from 
VF  to  MS-63;  19th-century  American  silver  coins 
of  the  Flowing  Hair,  Draped  Bust,  Capped  Bust,  and 
Liberty  Seated  types  in  Fine  to  MS-63,  rare  dates 
as  well  as  "type"  coins;  all  Barber  10-cent  pieces, 
quarter  dollars,  and  half  dollars  in  grades  from  Fine 
to  MS-63,  including  "type"  coins  as  well  as  scarce 
mintmarked  issues;  Mercury  10-cent  pieces.  Stand¬ 
ing  Liberty  and  early  Washington  quarter  dollars. 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  MS-60  to  MS-63  (plus. 


in  instances  in  which  they  are  not  presently  over¬ 
priced.  MS-65  coins);  all  early  silver  dollars  of  the 
Flowing  Hair,  Draped  Bust,  Gobrecht,  and  Liberty 
Seated  types.  Fine  to  MS-60  (we'd  love  to  buy  a  cou¬ 
ple  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  various  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  silver  dollars,  for  example!);  Morgan 
silver  dollars  MS-60  to  MS-63,  rarities  VF  or  better, 
selected  MS-64  and  MS-65  coins  (avoid  exploited 
common  dates);  trade  dollars  EF  to  MS-63;  gold  dol¬ 
lars  EF  to  MS-63;  %2Vi  anything  pre-1840,  later 
scarce  dates  EF  or  better,  common  dates  MS-60  to 
63;  three-dollar  everything;  four-dollar  everything; 
five-dollar  same  as  $272;  10-dollar  anything  1795- 
1804,  scarce  later  issues  EF  or  better,  common  is¬ 
sues  MS-60  to  63;  20-dollar  scarce  19th<entury  is¬ 
sues  EF  or  better,  common  issues  1850-1876  EF  or 
better,  later  common  dates  MS-60  to  MS-63;  com¬ 


memorative  half  dollars  EF  to  MS-63  (or  MS-64), 
same  for  commemorative  gold. 

The  preceding  coins  represent  the  ma)ority  of  is¬ 
sues  on  our  buying  list.  At  the  A.N.A.  convention 
we  backed  up  our  ideas  with  checks — putting  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is — and  by  the  end  of  the 
convention  we  acquired  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
things  we  are  looking  for.  Of  course,  as  noted,  this 
often  meant  looking  through  many  different  offer¬ 
ings  to  find  a  coin  that  had  a  combination  of  the 
right  price,  the  right  grade,  the  right  striking,  the 
right  planchet,  and  the  right  surface  appearance. 
In  one  memorable  recent  situation,  I  spent  two 
hours  and  35  minutes  looking  through  a  "select¬ 
ed"  group  of  coins  and  didn't  find  a  single  one  I 
wanted  to  buy! 


Ed  Rochette's  Crystal  Ball 


The  following  article,  by  well-known  author 
Ed  Rochette,  originally  appeared  in  "Numismatic 
News,"  September  2,  1 986,  and  is  reprinted  with 
permission.  Ed  takes  a  whimsical  look  at  the  fu¬ 
ture  through  his  crystal  ball! 

An  interpreter  greets  us  at  the  door  as  we  enter 
the  bourse  area  of  the  1 3th  Midwinter  Convention 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Translation  services,  the  latest  benefit 
of  membership,  offered  to  enable  collectors  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  language  of  the  new  grading  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Officers  of  the  A.N.A.  feel  that  the  language  of 
the  body  is  disintegrating  into  regional  dialects.  The 
staid  East  Coast  constituency  turn  to  suffix  signs 
shortly  after  the  board  acquiesced  to  single-number 
gradation  for  Mint  State  coins  several  years  ago. 
Advertisements  from  eastern  dealers  in  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Press  supplements  their  description  with  plus 
signs  such  as  MS-62 -i-  or,  slightly  better, 
MS-62  -r  -I- . 

West  Coast  competitors  show  a  preference  for 
prefix  symbolism,  arguing  that  their  descriptions 
have  better  market  orientation.  While  an  East  Coast 
dealer  may  describe  his  silver  dollars  MS-62  -i-  + , 


his  Pacific-area  counterpart  calls  it  a  'minus  63.' 
One  dealer,  speaking  on  the  condition  of  anonymi¬ 
ty,  acknowledged  that  while  there  is  no  difference 
between  an  MS-62 -f  -t-  and  a  minus-63,  the  latter 
description  offers  better  marketability  to  the  col¬ 
lector  world. 

The  A.N.A.  executive  directorship  has  an¬ 
nounced  that,  after  careful  deliberation  and  study 
yesterday,  the  grading  of  Mint  State  conditions  will 
be  expanded  to  five  decimal  points. 

A  tangential  benefit  of  new  grades  is  one  of  theft 
deterrence.  With  the  potential  of  one  million  pos¬ 
sible  grades  for  obverse  descriptions  alone,  every 
coin  could,  theoretically,  be  unique!  Stolen  coins 
could  easily  be  traced  by  grade  alone. 

Focus  on  grading  has  shifted  from  the  center  of 
the  coin  toward  the  edge.  The  A.N.A.  Grading  Serv¬ 
ice  recognizes  that  there  is  more  surface  area  to 
examine  away  from  the  middle  than  there  is  in  the 
center.  Graders  are  now  concentrating  their  atten¬ 
tion  outwardly.  The  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  is 
meeting  the  new  challenge  with  the  addition  of  a 
competent  denticle  technician  to  the  staff.  As  de¬ 
mands  increase  for  re-examination  and  regrading, 
two  denticle  assistants  may  be  hired. 


While  the  new  grading  standards  appear  to  be 
greeted  with  dealer  enthusiasm,  the  welcome  is  not 
unanimous.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
announced  that  it  will  file  a  class-action  suit  on  be¬ 
half  of  dealers  of  ancient  coins.  The  A.C.L.U.  will 
charge  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  with  age  dis¬ 
crimination  based  on  the  service's  refusal  to  grade 
ancient  coins. 

United  States  Mint,  cognizant  of  collector  de¬ 
mand  for  accurate  grading,  is  considering  placing 
the  grade  directly  on  the  coin  when  striking  it.  The 
Federated  Association  of  Professional  Grading  Serv¬ 
ices,  representing  the  108  grading  services  in  the 
United  States,  is  asking  collectors  to  write  to  their 
congressmen  to  protest  this  possible  incursion 
against  free  enterprise. 

Collectors  submitting  coins  for  the  new  grading 
will  receive  a  Deep,  In  Depth  Grading  Analysis  to 
help  eliminate  any  possible  confusion  over  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  exclusive  grades.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  the  finite  grade  of  the  particular  coin,  every  speci¬ 
men  will  be  examined  twice— once  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  grader's  eyes  are  still  fresh  and  again 
in  the  late  afternoon.  An  average  of  the  two  grades 
will  be  placed  on  the  certificate. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  new  grading, 
the  president  of  the  association  succinctly  noted: 
"We  will  be  remembered  for  this  period  of  crea¬ 
tive  subjectivity!" 

Uses  Our  Want  List  Department 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  I.I.K.,  who 
had  his  list  on  file  with  Liz  Arlin  of  our  Want  List 
Department: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  filling  my  want  list. 
It  was  nice  to  talk  with  you,  Liz.  The  1943/2  five- 
cent  piece  was  very  nice.  I'm  glad  you  contacted 
me  when  the  coin  became  available.  Thank  you 
again  for  a  job  well  done!" 

Profits  From  Grading? 

The  following  suggestion  was  received  from 
K.T.L.:  "With  all  of  the  grading  services  starting  up, 
and  there  must  be  close  to  two  dozen  of  them  now, 
why  don't  you  guys  get  into  the  grading  service 
game  as  well.  Heck,  with  your  line-up  of  profes¬ 
sional  numismatists,  which  no  other  firm  can 
match,  you  would  soon  have  a  corner  on  all  of  the 
business.  I  read  that  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service 
takes  in  over  $1  million  per  year  in  grading  fees, 
and  apparently  P.C.G.S.  is  doing  even  better. 

"Not  only  would  such  a  grading  service  be  a  great 
help  to  the  hobby,  but  it  would  look  good  on  your 
financial  statement.  Considering  the  expertise  that 
you  have,  few  would  argue  with  the  results  of  your 
evaluations." 


Dave  Bowers  (left)  and  Eric  P.  Newman  at  the  Authors'  Table  at  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  Convention— as  photographed  by  Barbara  Gregory  of  the  A.N.A. 
editorial  staff.  Eric  P.  Newman,  a  keynote  speaker  at  the  convention,  has  received 
more  Heath  Literary  Awards  from  the  A.N.A.  than  has  any  other  member.  Among 
the  ribbons  on  his  lapel  is  one  noting  his  50-year  membership  in  the  organization. 
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American  Coin  Mottos 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Mottos  and  legends  on  coins  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  area  of  study  in  themselves.  Today  the  primary 
ones  seen  on  circulating  pieces  are  three:  E  PLUR- 
IBUS  UNUM,  LIBERTY,  and  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 

LIBERTY  was  there  when  it  all  began.  The  first 
cents  of  the  first  widely  circulating  coins  of  the 
fledgling  Philadelphia  Mint,  the  half  cents  and  cents 
of  1793,  each  had  LIBERTY  as  part  of  their  inscrip¬ 
tion,  as  did  various  pattern  pieces  of  1792.  Ever 
since  that  time,  LIBERTY  has  been  a  fixture  of 
American  coinage,  although  occasionally  pieces 
were  made  without  it  (examples  include  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cents  of  1856-1858,  the  two-cent  pieces 
of  1864-1873,  and  the  Shield-type  nickel  five-cent 
pieces  of  1866-1883)  for,  presumably,  a  few  coin  de¬ 
signs  did  not  have  sufficient  space.  The  argument 
may  be  valid  for  the  tiny  (14mm.  diameter)  silver 
three-cent  pieces,  but,  then,  the  even  tinier  (13mm.) 
gold  dollars  of  the  1849-1854  period  had  room  for 
LIBERTY,  if  only  in  microscopic  letters.  Anyway,  LIB¬ 
ERTY  is  a  mainstay  of  American  coinage  designs 
with  just  a  few  exceptions. 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  another  legend  found  on 
coins  of  the  present  era,  has  a  rich  history  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  wide  variety  of  coins,  dating  back  to  cop¬ 
per  issues  of  the  1780s,  where  it  was  used  on  such 
diverse  items  as  Immunis  Columbia  issues,  the 
1786-1788  copper  pieces  of  New  jersey,  the  circa 
1794  Kentucky  token,  and  several  pieces  bearing 
the  portrait  of  George  Washington.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1791  Large  Ea¬ 
gle  copper,  and  also  the  related  1792  Eagle  with 
Stars  issue  have  the  motto  transposed  as  UNUM 
E  PLURIBUS,  whatever  that  means.  In  its  proper 
form,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  the  legend,  translates 
as  "one  composed  of  many,"  leading  one  observ¬ 
er  to  facetiously  note  that  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Roman  term  for  hash! 

On  half  cents  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  wasn't  used 
at  all,  and  it  almost  was  that  way  with  cents,  for 
from  1793  until  1909  the  denomination  was  bereft 
of  the  inscription,  however,  when  the  Lincoln  cent 
made  its  appearance  in  1909,  sure  enough  E  PLUR¬ 
IBUS  UNUM  was  there  for  the  entire  world  to  see, 
right  at  the  top  of  the  reverse,  on  the  rim  opposite 
the  controversial  V.D.B.  When  Frank  Gasparro 
redesigned  the  Lincoln  cent  reverse  in  1959  he  fit 
E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  above  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Two-cent  and  three-cent  pieces  lacked  this  motto, 
and  until  1883,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  did  as  well. 
In  1883  the  Liberty  nickel  made  its  debut,  with  the 
inscription  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  located  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  reverse,  below  the  wreath  (subsequent¬ 
ly  repositioned  in  smaller  letters  above  the  wreath 
in  later  issues  of  1883,  continuing  through  1913). 
The  Indian  Head  nickel  of  1913,  more  properly 
called  the  Buffalo  nickel,  found  room  for  E  PLURI¬ 
BUS  UNUM  on  the  reverse  in  tiny  letters  above  the 
rump  of  the  bison,  where  they  remained  until  1938, 
when  in  expanded  form  it  was  placed  above  Mon- 


ticello  on  the  new  Jefferson  nickel. 

Half  dimes  employed  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  in  ti¬ 
ny  letters  on  the  reverse,  on  a  ribbon  clutched  in 
the  eagle's  beak,  from  1800  through  1805.  The 
Capped  Bust  half  dimes  of  the  1829-1837  years  al¬ 
so  have  the  motto,  this  time  on  a  scroll  above  the 
eagle's  head.  The  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes  made 
after  1837  omitted  the  inscription — as  did  coins  of 
other  denominations.  In  the  dime  series,  E  PLURI¬ 
BUS  UNUM  was  a  now-you-see-it,  now-you-don't 
situation,  appearing  on  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse 
pieces  of  1798  through  1807  and  on  the  Capped 
Bust  coins  of  1809  through  1837,  to  be  dropped  for 
the  Liberty  Seated  and  Barber  coins,  and  later  resur¬ 
rected  for  use  on  the  "Mercury"  and  Roosevelt 
types. 

Likewise,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  had  a  checkered 
career  in  the  quarter  dollar  series,  appearing  from 
1804  through  1807  as  part  of  the  Heraldic  Eagle  re¬ 
verse  design,  then  from  1815  through  1828  on  the 
Capped  Bust  format.  When  the  Capped  Bust  style 
was  redesigned  to  a  smaller  diameter,  1831  through 
1838,  the  legend  was  dropped  for  some  reason.  It 
remained  out  of  view  until  1892,  when  it  reap¬ 
peared  as  part  of  the  Barber  quarter  design,  remain¬ 
ing  with  us  for  the  subsequent  Standing  Liberty  and 
Washington  types. 

Likewise,  the  career  of  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  was 
erratic  among  other  silver  denominations  as  well 
as  gold  coins.  It  was  used  on  some  designs  and 
denominations  and  not  on  others. 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  seems  to  have  been  an  ob¬ 
ligatory  part  of  the  design  of  most  commemorative 
half  dollar  issues,  whether  or  not  there  was  room 
for  it,  and  whether  or  not  it  formed  a  logical  part 
of  the  design.  For  example,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
1922  Grant  Memorial  half  dollar  the  artist  crammed 
the  motto  on  the  left  side  of  the  reverse,  splitting 
it  into  four  lines,  breaking  the  word  PLURIBUS  in¬ 
to  two  pieces,  PLURI  and  BUS.  On  that  most  com¬ 
plicated  of  commemorative  half  dollar  designs,  the 
1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  issue,  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM  is  lost  in  a  mind-boggling  swirl  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  lettering— part  of  the  overall  design  which 
resembles  the  Aztec  calendar  more  than  anything 
else  which  immediately  comes  to  mind. 

All  in  all,  a  survey  of  American  coinage  reveals 
E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  seems  to  have  been  used  with¬ 
out  particular  rhyme  or  reason,  although  in  recent 
times  it  apparently  has  been  adopted  as  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  Even  the  ugliest  of  all  modern  United  States  is¬ 
sues,  the  1984  Olympic  Coliseum  dollar,  has  it  (but 
on  the  "pretty"  side  of  the  coin,  the  side  with  the 
eagle— not  the  ugly  "headless  torsos"  side). 

The  other  frequently-seen  motto  of  recent  times, 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  dates  back  to  the  Civil  War, 
when  it  was  desired  to  place  the  name  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty  on  our  circulating  coinage.  The  inscription  ap¬ 
pears  on  pattern  coins  dated  1863  (of  the  two-cent, 
quarter  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  dollar  denominations) 


and,  in  its  debut  in  circulation,  the  two-cent  piece 
of  1864.  From  then  until  now  it  has  been  part  of 
many,  but  not  all  of  our  coins.  For  example,  it  was 
not  used  on  dimes  until  1916  and  wasn't  used  on 
20-cent  pieces  (minted  from  1875  through  1878)  at 
all,  but  on  the  quarter,  half  dollar,  and  silver  dollar 
values  it  has  been  used  since  1866. 

When  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  redesigned  the 
$10  and  $20  pieces  in  1907,  reference  to  God  was 
omitted,  for  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
specifically  commissioned  Saint-Gaudens  to  do  the 
work,  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Deity's  name  on 
coins,  considering  it  to  be  sacrilegious.  Protests 
arose,  and  in  1908  Congress  overrode  the  wishes 
of  the  president  and  restored  IN  COD  WE  TRUST. 
Decades  later,  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  Matt 
Rothert,  who  at  one  time  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  was  added  to  United  States  paper  money. 
And,  within  the  memory  of  most  of  my  readers,  the 
phrase  "under  God'— perhaps  related  to  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST— was  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
One  can  never  understand  the  workings  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
same  era,  the  Supreme  Court  forbade  the  use  of 
prayer  in  public  schools.  Apparently  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  that  august  body  to  rewrite  the  newly 
changed  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  redesign  our  coins 
and  paper  money! 

Incidentally,  a  number  of  other  mottos  were  pro¬ 
posed  during  the  early  days.  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 
was  adapted  from  one  of  the  stanzas  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  which  went:  "And  let  this  be 
our  motto,  in  God  is  our  trust."  Around  the  same 
time,  other  mottos  such  as  GOD  AND  OUR 
COUNTRY  and  GOD  OUR  TRUST  were  suggested. 

Some  of  the  most  sentimental  inscriptions  and 
mottos  can  be  found  away  from  the  regular  United 
States  coinage  series.  Coins,  tokens,  and  medals 
honoring  George  Washington  are  a  fertile  field  in 
this  regard.  HE  IS  IN  GLORY,  THE  WORLD  IN 
TEARS  appeared  on  a  quarter  dollar-size  medal  is¬ 
sued  in  1800  by  Jacob  Perkins,  the  Newburyport 
(Massachusetts)  engraver  who  also  produced  cer¬ 
tain  dies  for  Massachusetts  copper  coins  of  the 
1780s.  TIME  INCREASES  HIS  FAME  is  another  in¬ 
scription  found  on  a  Washington  piece,  while  HE 
LIVED  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY  appears  on  another, 
and  A  MAN  HE  WAS  TO  ALL  HIS  COUNTRY 
DEAR  decorates  still  an  additional  variety.  One  of 
the  most  innovative  inscriptions  appears  on  a  19th- 
century  medal  issued  by  William  H.  Key,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  diesinker  who  also  worked  for  a  time  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint:  PROVIDENCE  LEFT  HIM 
CHILDLESS  THAT  THE  NATION  MIGHT  CALL 
HIM  FATHER. 

The  richest  mother  lode  of  mottos  among  Ameri¬ 
can  coins  is  found  among  the  colonial  and  state 
series.  Indeed,  Wayte  Raymond's  Standard  Cata¬ 
logue  of  United  States  Coins,  regrettably  not  pul> 
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lished  since  the  18th  edition  (1957),  devoted  an  en¬ 
tire  page  to  interesting  mottos  and  their  translations. 
Samples  follow:  Confederatio  cents  bear  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  AMERICANA  INIMICA  TYRANNIS,  which  was 
intended  to  mean  “America,  hostile  to  tyrants." 
Maryland  silver  coinage  of  the  1660  era  bears  the 
motto  CRESCITE  ET  MVLTIPLICAMINI,  for  "In¬ 
crease  and  multiply."  Mark  Newby  coppers,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe  but  distributed  with  official 
sanction  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  have  this  part 
of  the  inscription  ECCE  GREX,  for  "Behold  the 
flock." 

The  state  motto  of  New  York,  EXCELSIOR,  mean¬ 
ing  "higher"  or  "More  lofty,"  appears  on  certain 
copper  pieces  associated  with  that  state.  At  this 
point  we  should  interject  that  among  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars  issued  during  the  20th  century  by 
various  states  and  municipalities,  numerous  state 
mottos  can  be  found.  For  example,  the  1936  Rhode 
Island  Tercentenary  issues  bear  the  state  motto 
HOPE,  although  my  friend  Eddie  Clark  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  motto  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  which 
translates  to  "Nothing  without  Providence,"  might 


have  been  more  appropriate! 

Among  copper  coins  of  the  1785-1786  years  sever¬ 
al  varieties  bear  the  inscriptions  IMMUNE  COLUM¬ 
BIA  or  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA,  which  refers  to 
America  being  free  or  immune  from  the  problems 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1785,  when  Vermont, 
an  independent  entity,  issued  its  own  coinage,  the 
first  design  bore  the  inscription  STELLA  QUARTA 
DECIMA,  or  "The  14th  star,"  referring  to  Vermont's 
aspiration  to  join  the  Union,  something  that  did  not 
actually  happen  until  1791,  long  after  coinage  of 
Vermont  coppers  had  ceased!  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  one  time  Vermont  considered  joining  Canada 
rather  than  the  United  States.  Had  this  happened, 
the  Vermont  coppers  of  the  1785-1788  years,  which 
we  now  prize  so  highly,  would  be  part  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  series. 

Continental  "dollars"  of  1776  and  Fugio  coppers 
of  1787  share  common  legends,  including  FUGIO, 
which  translates  to  "I  fly'— a  reference  to  the  rapid 
passage  of  time— and  the  inscription,  in  English, 
MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS,  which,  presumably,  was 
an  early  day  equivalent  of  "Stick  to  your  knitting" 


(as  opposed  to  "don't  be  snoopy").  These  were  frrxn 
the  fertile  brain  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack  gave  many  other  aphorisms  and 
prose  of  wisdom,  although  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  particular  coin  mottos  ever  appeared  in  that 
popular  publication. 

In  1792,  when  patterns  were  prepared  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint,  the  most  popular  motto  was  LIBER¬ 
TY  PARENT  OF  SCIENCE  &  INDUSTRY.  The  motto 
apparently  was  adjudged  to  be  too  cumbersome 
for  use.  Indeed,  on  the  tiny  1792  half  disme  it  had 
to  be  abbreviated  as  LIB.  PAR.  OF  SCIENCE  &  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.  This  was  the  progenitor  of  the  simple  LIB¬ 
ERTY  term  eventually  adopted.  Another  motto  used 
on  1792  pattern  coins,  this  one  on  the  edge  of  Birch 
coppers,  TO  BE  ESTEEMED  BE  USEFUL  was  sub¬ 
sequently  forgotten.  In  today's  era  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  by  local  and  federal  governments  on 
welfare,  perhaps  the  inscription  TO  BE  ESTEEMED 
BE  USEFUL  might  be  worth  putting  on  our  coin¬ 
age,  perhaps  in  place  of  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  Just 
a  suggestion! 


Auction  Frequency  of  Rare  Liberty  Seated  Coinage 

by  Weimar  W.  White 


Collectors  waiting  for  a  desired  rare  date  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  auction  have  a  good  chance  of  obtaining 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  such  a  rarity.  A  study  of 
the  auction  records  of  selected  celebrated  Liberty 
Seated  coins  reveals  that  they  appear  with  surpris¬ 
ing  frequency. 

Before  the  present  study  is  discussed,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  talk  about  the  coin  market  in  gener¬ 
al.  The  market  is  primarily  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  collector/investor-oriented  people: 
There  is  the  collector  who  is  "married"  to  his  coins 
and  would  not  part  with  them  under  "any"  circum¬ 
stances.  Often  these  coins  become  heirlooms  and 
stay  in  the  family  for  a  generation  or  more.  There 
is  the  collector  who  cannot  decide  on  a  series  or 
type  of  coin  he  likes  and  is  constantly  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  or  trading  for  new  material.  There  is  the  col¬ 
lector  who  has  enjoyed  his  hobby  for  many  years 
but  now  feels  it  is  time  to  cash  in  his  collection  and 
buy  that  boat  or  dream  car  he  has  always  wanted. 
Finally,  there  is  the  experienced  investor  who  is 
primarily  in  the  coin  market  for  profit  only.  He  is 
usually  very  busy  buying  and  selling  his  coins. 
Needless  to  say,  these  coins  have  a  high  degree  of 
turnover  or  velocity  in  the  market.  It  is  the  com¬ 
posite  of  these  factors  and  others  that  gives  us  auc¬ 
tion  records  and  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
sale  results. 

With  this  introduction  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
present  the  study  in  Table  I  that  hopefully  will  give 
the  reader  a  feeling  for  the  turnover  rate  or  veloci¬ 
ty  certain  Liberty  Seated  coins  have  at  auction. 

A  list  of  eight  celebrated  dates  was  selected  be¬ 
cause  estimates  of  their  rarity  would  be  less  con¬ 
troversial.  After  examining  Rome's  Auction  Records 
for  the  coins,  it  was  possible  to  project  the  years 
it  would  take  before  the  number  of  appearances 
would  equal  the  total  known.  This  calculated  val¬ 
ue  is  called  the  turnover  rate.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  1876-CC  20-piece,  one  would  expect 
that  it  would  take  about  17  years  before  12  speci¬ 
mens  would  appear.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  all  of  the  12  known  examples  would  appear 
in  17  years.  It  is  most  likely  that  several  of  these 
coins  would  be  auctioned  more  than  once  during 
this  time  frame,  whereas  other  specimens  may  not 
appear  at  all.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eight 
coins  studied  produced  a  turnover  rate  which  aver¬ 
aged  15  years.  In  other  words,  in  15  years  one  could 
expect  approximately  92  total  appearances  at  auc¬ 


tion  for  the  1872-CC  dollar,  55  appearances  for  the 
1871-CC  dollar,  11  appearances  for  the  1870-S  dol¬ 
lar,  etc. 

Those  collectors  who  wish  to  bid  on  an  1872-CC 
Liberty  Seated  dollar  should  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
one  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  about  every 
two  months.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  subscribe 
to  all  the  auction  catalogues,  so  exposure  to  the 
available  material  will  be  somewhat  more  limited 
for  most  individuals.  The  records  support  the  fact 
that  the  more  available  the  rare  coin,  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  will  appear  at  auction. 

However,  if  one  is  a  potential  buyer  for  an  exam¬ 


ple  of  the  1870-S  dollar,  he  should  expect  to  wait 
about  18  months  from  the  last  sale  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  place  a  bid  on  this  rarity.  Should  one  seek 
ownership  of  the  1873-CC  no  arrows  quarter,  he 
should  expect  to  wait  approximately  42  months  be¬ 
tween  appearances. 

The  author  fully  realizes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
quantify  the  unquantifiable  in  numismatics  and 
some  of  the  numbers  are  meant  to  be  only  esti¬ 
mates.  Nevertheless,  by  looking  at  groups  of  coins 
and  their  statistics,  certain  patterns  or  trends  can 
be  seen  which  can  be  very  useful  to  the  numis¬ 
matist. 


TABLE  I 


Date  and 
Denomination 

Approx. 

#  Known 

Appearances 
at  Auction  in 

7  Years* 

Turnover  Rate 
in  Years** 

Months 

Between 

Appearances”* 

(1)  1876-CC  20c 

12 

5 

17 

17 

(2)  1849-0  25c 

32 

16 

14 

5 

(3)  1842  25c 

7 

3 

16 

28 

small  date 

(4)  1873-CC  25c 

3 

2 

11 

42 

no  arrows 

(5)  1871-CC  25c 

30 

11 

19 

8 

(6)  1870-S  $1 

11 

5 

15 

17 

(7)  1871-CC  $1 

55 

32 

12 

3 

(8)  1872-CC  $1 

92 

40 

16 

2 

*  Rome's  Prices  Realized,  1972-1978  Silver  Editions  Vol.  II  and  III,  N.Y.,  1979 
**  Turnover  rate  in  years  =  7  x  approx.  #  known  h-  appearances  -  projected  number  of 
years  before  the  total  appearances  equal  the  approximate  number  known. 

***  Months  between  auction  sales  =  7  x  12  appearances  =  estimated  number  of  months 
between  appearances. 
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The  Cent  Coinage  of 

by  R.W.  Julian 


One  of  the  least-studied  areas  of  United  States 
coinage  is  the  cents  of  1815  through  1835.  While 
the  design  used  on  the  cents  issued  during  these 
years  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  dullest  of 
the  entire  series  of  American  coins,  the  background 
to  the  coinage  itself  is  fully  as  interesting  as  any 
other. 

The  story  of  this  coinage  begins  in  the  dark  days 
preceding  the  War  of  1812.  All  knew  that  war  was 
coming  and  Mint  Director  Robert  Patterson  took 
the  wise  step  of  importing,  from  Matthew  R.  Boul¬ 
ton  in  England,  20  tons  of  copper  cent  planchets 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  These  were 
coined  mostly  in  1812,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in 
1814  that  the  last  of  the  blanks  were  consigned  to 
the  coining  rooms. 

Although  the  Mint  did  coin  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  cents  in  1814,  it  was  effectively  out  of  copper 
coins  from  midway  in  1813  and  the  coinage  of  1814 
did  little  more  than  prove  a  stop  to  the  numerous 
demands  from  banks  and  merchants.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  peace  early  in  1815,  Director  Patterson  lost 
little  time  in  writing  Boulton  and  Watt  (located  at 
Soho,  near  Birmingham)  to  order  cent  planchets. 
The  first  order  was  for  five  tons,  to  be  followed  by 
a  further  20  tons  as  soon  as  possible.  (One  ton  con¬ 
tained  93,333+  planchets  and  was  coined,  prior  to 
1816,  in  about  seven  working  days). 

Once  the  order  to  Boulton  had  been  made,  there 
was  little  to  do  for  Mint  officials  except  wait.  The 
wartime  economy  had  seriously  disrupted  bullion 
deposits  at  the  Mint  and  for  practical  purposes  the 
institution  stood  idle  in  1815.  Limited  amounts  of 
silver  and  gold  were  coined  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  in  January  1816  part  of  the  Mint  burned 
and  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  had  to  be 
delayed  well  into  1817. 

While  the  inactivity  of  1815  affected  nearly  every¬ 
one,  chief  engraver  Robert  Scot  used  the  time  to 
his  advantage  (it  is  doubtful,  considering  the  fin¬ 
ished  design,  that  'good  advantage'  would  be  prop¬ 
er!)  to  cut  master  hubs  for  a  new  cent  design.  It  is 
clear  in  retrospect  that  Scot's  eyesight  and  artistic 
ability  were  both  failing  and  the  cent  design  creat¬ 
ed  in  1815  would  have  been  better  left  undone.  Yet, 
despite  the  flaws,  it  still  has  enriched  our  numis¬ 
matic  heritage  with  rarities  and  curious  issues. 

The  first  five  tons  of  the  Boulton  order  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  mid-December  1815  and  immediately 
went  to  press,  although  at  first  coinage  was  rela¬ 
tively  light.  There  were  some  difficulties  with  the 
planchets — the  quality  was  below  the  normal  pre¬ 
war  standards  for  Boulton  and  Watt— and  there  were 
no  doubt  some  problems  with  proper  adjustments 
for  the  new  design.  It  was  not  until  mid-January  that 
full-scale  coinage  got  underway  and  the  465,000 
cents  from  this  first  p)ost-war  shipment  were  all 
struck  by  February  26.  Coinage  was  of  course 
delayed  by  the  fire  at  the  Mint  in  early  January  and 
It  wTMjId  have  been  several  days  before  hands  could 


have  been  spared  to  resume  the  coining  of  copper. 

Coinage  certainly  began  during  the  latter  part  of 
December  1815  but  there  are  no  cent  coins  known 
of  that  date  since  dies  of  1816  were  used.  Scot  had 
left  the  dies  undated  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  just 
when  the  copper  would  arrive;  Boulton  generally 
produced  high-quality  work  but  was  maddeningly 
slow  at  times  in  delivering  the  planchets.  When  the 
five  tons  of  planchets  did  at  last  arrive,  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  first  coins  would  actually  be  distributed 
to  the  public  early  in  1816  and  the  chance  was  lost 
for  a  cent  coinage  bearing  the  date  of  1815. 

From  February  to  May  of  1816  the  Mint  was  once 
more  out  of  planchets  and  coinage  work.  Howev¬ 
er,  many  of  the  employees  were  used  to  help  re¬ 
build  the  damaged  portions  of  the  Mint.  In  late  May 
the  additional  20  tons  of  planchets  finally  arrived 
and  full-scale  coinage  began  at  once.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  all  had  been  coined  and  im¬ 
mediately  sent  out  to  waiting  banks  and  merchants. 


After  the  fire  damage  of  1816  was  repaired,  the 
director  ordered  that  a  second  press  be  employed 
for  the  cent  coinage;  only  one  had  been  used  pri¬ 
or  to  1816.  The  daily  average  was  roughly  26,000 
although  on  good  days  (with  no  die  breakage  to 
slow  down  production)  the  total  must  have  been 
closer  to  30,000.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  no 
more  than  two  presses  for  the  cent  coinage  were 
employed  at  any  time  during  the  years  of  1816 
through  1835. 

While  the  Mint  director  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  20  tons  from  Boulton  and  Watt,  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  William  Harrold,  the  American  agent 
for  Belles  and  Harrold,  a  Birmingham  copper 
manufactory.  Harrold  proposed  that  his  firm  also 
produce  planchets  for  the  Mint  and  offered  prices 
that  were  about  10%  lower  than  Boulton's.  Patter¬ 
son  quickly  accepted  the  new  offer  since  not  only 
would  there  be  an  additional  supply  but  at  a  bet¬ 
ter  price.  The  first  order,  at  William  Harrold's  sug¬ 
gestion,  was  for  five  tons  as  a  trial. 

In  the  summer  of  1816  came  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  that  copper  coinage  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Mint.  Prior  to  1796  the  treasurer  of 
the  Mint  had  distributed  copper  coins  to  local  banks 


1815-1835 


but  beginning  that  year  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  undertook  the  responsibility  of  delivering 
coins  to  distant  points.  In  1816  the  Treasury  ordered, 
at  Director  Patterson's  request,  that  the  coppers 
again  be  handled  solely  by  the  Mint  treasurer. 

Much  of  the  copper  coinage  distributed  by  the 
Mint  went  by  packet  ship  to  the  nearest  seaport  and 
then  inland  to  the  particular  bank  or  merchant  desir¬ 
ing  the  coinage.  Banks  were  by  far  the  largest  cus¬ 
tomers  for  such  coins  although  some  even  went  to 
customs  houses  for  local  distribution.  Post  offices 
also  received  a  fair  number  over  the  years.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that,  although  copper  coins  were 
not  legal  tender  in  this  country  until  1864,  the 
government  required  that  such  coinage  be  paid  for 
only  with  gold  or  silver.  (Bank  notes  and  drafts  pay¬ 
able  at  par  were  also  accepted.) 

The  trial  five  tons  of  copper  cent  planchets  from 
Belles  and  Harrold  were  received  in  September  1816 
and  went  to  press  immediately  after  the  Boulton 


( 


shipment  was  exhausted  in  mid-November.  By  De¬ 
cember  20  all  had  been  coined  and  the  Mint  was 
out  of  blanks  once  again.  However,  the  Belles  and 
Harrold  shipment  had  been  found,  the  equal  of 
those  sent  by  Boulton,  and  now  the  director  was 
ordering  from  both  firms  on  a  regular  basis.  Of 
course,  ordering  is  one  thing  and  delivery  another 
so  the  director  was  now  writing  two  companies  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  speed  their  shipments. 

During  May  1817  shipments  arrived  from  both 
English  firms  and  for  the  first  time  since  1812  the 
Mint  was  reasonably  well  supplied  with  cent  plan¬ 
chets.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  silver  coinage 
resumed  and  the  Mint  work  force  was  fully  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  first  time  since  1814.  The  May  1817 
shipments  totalled  40  tons  (25  from  Boulton)  but 
a  further  shipment  of  five  tons  came  from  Belles 
and  Harrold  in  July.  With  more  than  4  million  cent 
blanks  on  hand,  there  was  little  danger  the  Mint 
would  run  out  for  the  next  several  months. 

The  cents  were  coined  as  fast  as  possible,  given 
that  this  coinage  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  silver  or  gold.  By  the  end  of  September  1817 
nearly  1.9  million  cents  had  btnm  struck  and  quickly 
distributed  to  waiting  customers.  Another  2.1  mil- 
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lion  were  coined  and  distributed  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  great  demand  for  copper  coinage  kept  the 
presses  busy  until  mid-January  1818  when  the  cop¬ 
per  blanks  on  hand  were  finally  exhausted.  There 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  277,000  pieces  delivered 
on  January  16,  1818,  were  actually  dated  1817  as 
it  was  normal  Mint  practice  to  continue  using  serv¬ 
iceable  dies  well  into  the  new  year.  The  exact  num¬ 
ber  coined  with  outdated  dies  in  any  given  year 
must  of  course  remain  speculative. 

With  the  delivery  of  January  1818  exhausted,  the 
Mint  was  once  more  out  of  copper  blanks  and  com¬ 
menced  the  usual  waiting  period.  The  director, 
while  irritated,  was  not  quite  so  put  out  since  gold 
coinage  would  resume  shortly  and  silver  deposits 
were  heavy.  Moreover,  while  demand  had  not  been 
met  for  copper  coins,  the  more  than  7  million 
pieces  issued  since  early  in  1816  went  a  long  way 
toward  filling  the  more  urgent  needs  for  small 
change. 

The  vacuum  was  at  last  filled  in  June  1818  by  a 
shipment  from  Belles  and  Harrold,  though  this  was 
closely  followed  by  another  from  Boulton.  Due  to 
the  pressure  of  precious  metal  coinage,  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  cents  did  not  resume  on  a  heavy  scale  at  first 
(apparently  only  one  press  was  used  for  some 
weeks),  but  by  early  in  November  cents  were  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  from  both  presses  in  large  quantities. 

Director  Patterson  was  quite  pleased  to  receive 
the  shipments  in  June  1818.  It  was  to  turn  out  that 
tliese  marked  the  end  of  the  boom  and  bust  cycles 
in  copper  cent  coinage.  It  would  be  the  last  time 
that  the  Mint  would  actually  be  out  of  ready-made 
planchets.  From  now  on  the  director's  major  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  balancing  coinage  against  demand, 
an  often  tricky  piece  of  judgment. 

The  heavy  coinage  of  late  1818  (one  million  cents 
were  delivered  in  December)  caught  up  with  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  December  coinage  was  not  distribut¬ 
ed  until  well  into  1819,  perhaps  the  early  summer. 
Coinage  then  resumed  at  a  leisurely  pace  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  1819.  Only  about  2.7  million  pieces 
were  struck  in  1819  (with  the  usual  unknown  num¬ 
ber  being  dated  1818),  testifying  to  the  lessening 
of  demand. 

For  reasons  that  are  not  quite  clear  at  present,  the 
cent  coinage  of  1820  was  far  heavier  than  neces¬ 
sary,  since  demand  was  not  up  all  that  much  over 
1819.  It  is  clear  that  the  economy  was  much  better 
in  1820  (increased  demand  for  small  coins  is  a  good 
sign)  but  it  would  appear  the  Mint  officials  overes¬ 
timated  the  need  for  cents  and  produced  far  too 
many.  More  than  2.8  million  were  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  1820,  a  year's  supply  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  but  in  this  case  well  beyond  that. 

The  large  backlog  of  cents  struck  in  1820  meant 
that  virtually  no  copper  coinage  was  to  be  made 
in  1821,  outside  of  the  389,000  pieces  probably 
made  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year.  This  small 
number  of  coins  would  have  taken  little  more  than 
a  month,  even  using  one  press,  and  it  is  likely  that 
increased  demand  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1821 
prompted  the  coinage.  It  was,  however,  a  false  alarm 
and  the  cents  of  1821  were  still  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  1822. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  1821  is  one  of  the  few 
times  after  1816  that  we  can  definitely  identify  the 
source  of  the  planchets  for  the  coinage  of  a  given 
year.  A  shipment  from  Belles  and  Harrold  was  be¬ 
ing  coined  in  late  1820  when  striking  was  halted 
and  was  used  again  when  coinage  resumed  in  late 
1821.  (It  was  invariable  Mint  practice  at  this  period 
to  work  on  but  one  shipment  at  a  time).  This  par¬ 
ticular  Harrold  shipment  was  not  finally  exhaust¬ 
ed  until  1822. 

By  the  end  of  June  1822  the  stock  of  cents  on 
hand  had  finally  dropped  to  well  under  a  million 
pieces  (818,600)  and  the  director  ordered  resump¬ 
tion  of  coinage.  Demand  quickly  fell  again  and  by 


the  end  of  1822  the  stock  of  cents  on  hand  had 
grown  to  nearly  2.5  million,  including  more  than 
30,000  pieces  from  the  strikings  of  1820  as  well  as 
all  of  the  1821s  and  1822s.  Slightly  over  2  million 
of  the  latter  had  been  made.  It  was  proving  very 
difficult  to  balance  demand  against  coinage  and 
the  early  1820s  were  clearly  not  the  best  of  times 
for  such  calculations. 

There  was  no  cent  coinage  in  1823,  the  director 
finally  realizing  that  interdiction  was  the  only  an¬ 
swer.  Both  Boulton  and  Harrold  had  been  notified 
in  1821  that  low  demand  for  copper  coins  meant 
that  no  shipments  of  blanks  would  be  wanted  for 
the  near  future,  and  it  was  not  until  1824  that  im¬ 
portations  resumed. 

During  the  opening  weeks  of  1823  the  cents  of 
1820  were  finally  all  shipped  and  distribution  of 
the  1821s  commenced.  The  latter  were  sent  from 
the  Mint  between  early  February  and  June  1823, 
though  precise  dates  are  not  possible  to  determine 
now.  This  assumes  that  the  Mint  always  distribut¬ 
ed  the  oldest  coins  first,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  otherwise.  By  June  1823  the  1822s  began 
to  be  shipped  by  the  Mint  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Mint  had  fewer  than  1.3  million  struck  cents 
on  hand. 

Although  there  was  no  coinage  of  cents  in  1823, 
there  are  coins  bearing  that  date.  It  appears  that  a 
single  obverse  die  was  redated  from  1822  and  used 
to  strike  a  few  Proof  coins.  In  those  days  the  Mint 
went  out  of  its  way  to  make  Proof  coins  available 
to  the  few  persons  wanting  them.  When  the  small 
number  of  1823/2  Proof  cents  were  struck,  the  ob¬ 
verse  die  was  laid  aside  for  future  use. 

With  the  beginning  of  1824  there  was  still  a  large 
number  of  cents  on  hand  for  distribution  (1.2  mil¬ 
lion)  and  there  was  no  reason  to  resume  coinage. 
By  early  in  October  1824  the  number  on  hand  had 
fallen  to  nearly  300,000  and  the  director  ordered 
that  copper  coinage  resume,  using  planchets  on 
hand  since  1822.  The  first  coinage,  presumably,  in 
1824  used  dies  of  1823,  including  the  overdate. 
There  was  one  perfect  date  die,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  made  up  during  the  latter  part  of  1823  in  the 
expectation  that  there  might  be  a  resumption  of 
coinage. 

Just  how  many  1823  cents  were  struck  is  an  open 
question,  unlikely  to  be  solved  since  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1,262,500  cents  delivered  by  Chief 
Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt  at  the  end  of  December  1824. 
One  estimate  is  that  perhaps  100,000  1823s  were 
made.  Such  a  figure  is  unlikely  to  be  too  far  from 
the  truth  considering  general  scarcity  of  the  date. 

Dies  of  1824  were  surely  used  for  most  of  the 
1824  coinage,  but  there  is  a  curious  entry  for  De¬ 
cember  31  of  that  year  which  indicates  that  per¬ 
haps  there  were  as  many  as  142,666  cents  coined 
that  year  which  were  not  delivered.  Most  other  en¬ 
tries  showed  uncoined  copper  as  being  on  hand 
but  this  one  shows  the  number  of  cents  on  hand 
after  the  regular  delivery  of  1,262,500.  It  may  sim¬ 
ply  be  that  someone  just  felt  like  indicating,  in 
cents,  the  number  of  planchets  on  hand  but,  if  so, 
it  was  an  odd  way  of  keeping  records  for  the  period. 

The  coinage  of  late  1824  brought  the  stock  of 
cents  on  hand  back  up  to  nearly  one  million,  and 
there  was  little  reason  to  resume  coinage  for  some 
months.  The  stock  of  planchets  had  begun  to  run 
low  and  an  importation  of  15  tons  from  Belies  and 
Harrold  in  the  latter  part  of  1824  was  followed  in 
1826  by  a  total  of  30  tons  from  the  two  English  firms. 
(The  only  importation  in  1825  was  10  tons  of  half 
cent  planchets,  all  from  Boulton  and  Watt). 

When  the  stock  of  cents  for  distribution  in  1825 
began  to  slip  below  the  proper  level  towards  the 
end  of  June,  copper  coinage  was  started  up  and  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
appears,  however,  that  only  one  press  was  used  for 
most  of  1825,  although  two  seem  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  November  and  December  when  demand 


for  coined  cents  picked  up  considerably.  In  fad  the 
677,000  cents  vended  by  the  Mint  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1825  was  one  of  the  best  distributions 
in  five  years,  although  topped  by  the  732POO  of  the 
second  quarter  of  1825.  The  latter  was  not  surpassed 
until  1827. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Mint  used  the  doorman  to 
deliver  small  parcels  of  cents  to  area  banks  and  mer¬ 
chants,  and  it  was  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1825  that 
not  quite  all  of  the  coins  had  been  delivered.  In 
fact  the  doorman  was  charged  with  stealing  17,622 
cent  coins  over  a  period  of  time,  but  available 
records  do  not  show  if  the  money  was  recovered. 

On  September  30,  1825,  the  Mint  treasurer  cer¬ 
tified  that  he  had  on  hand  only  24,192  cents  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  as  cent  coinage  was  then  ongoing 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  filling  current  orders.  With 
well  over  a  million  pieces  struck  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1825,  the  Mint  was  able  to  build  up  a  surplus 
of  nearly  one-half  million  cents  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  drop  of  one-half  million  from  a  year 
earlier  and  shows  that  the  Mint  had  begun  to  man¬ 
age  its  stock  of  cent  coins  better. 

Part  of  the  better  management  may  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  change  of  directorship  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1824,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Moore  replaced 
Robert  Patterson.  Moore  was  Patterson's  son-in-law 
and  also  a  former  member  of  Congress.  While  in 
Congress,  Moore  often  served  as  the  unofficial 
spokesman  for  the  institution,  seeing  to  it  that  views 
of  Mint  officials  were  properly  brought  to  public 
attention. 

Under  Moore's  direction,  the  coinage  of  copper 
after  1825  proceeded  at  an  orderly  pace.  Half  cent 
coinage  was  resumed  in  late  1825  but  the  low  de¬ 
mand  for  this  denomination  baffled  Mint  officers 
and  coinage  continued  although  little  was  sent  out 
to  banks  or  merchants.  By  the  end  of  1829  the  Mint 
had  accumulated  900,000  half  cents  with  little  or 
no  demand  in  sight. 

Through  1829  the  coinage  of  cents  continued  at 
a  leisurely  pace,  affected  only  by  the  number  of 
pieces  vended  to  the  public.  The  director  then 
made,  in  1830,  a  curious  decision  which  was  to  af¬ 
fect  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  reports  of  coinage. 
He  decided  that  the  annual  report  would  no  longer 
report  the  number  of  coins  delivered  by  the  chief 
coiner,  but  rather  the  number  actually  struck.  Since 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  normally  delivered  short¬ 
ly  after  coinage,  these  figures  were  not  affected,  but 
for  the  copper  it  was  to  make  quite  a  difference. 

The  last  delivery  of  cents  for  1830  came  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  when  480,200  were  officially  brought 
by  the  chief  coiner  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Mint.  This 
was  the  usual  bookkeeping  fiction  of  the  period, 
since  many  of  them  had  actually  left  the  Mint  weeks 
before.  The  next  delivery,  of  31  March  1831,  con¬ 
sisted  of  1,416,858  cent  coins,  some  of  which  had 
been  sent  from  the  Mint  as  early  as  October  1830. 

Despite  the  actual  deliveries  noted  above,  the 
director,  in  his  annual  report,  indicated  that  the  cent 
coinage  in  1830  had  been  1,711,500  and  not  the 
969,700  shown  on  warrants  of  June  12  and  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  This  meant  that  Moore  was  showing  741,800 
cents  as  having  been  made  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1830  but  which  did  not  appear  on  any  official 
record. 

For  1831  the  annual  report  shows  3,359,260  be¬ 
ing  coined,  but  the  official  registers  indicate 
3,790,057  as  having  been  delivered  by  official  war¬ 
rant.  However,  if  one  removes  the  741,800  assigned 
by  Moore  to  the  last  quarter  of  18.30,  the  'true'  fig¬ 
ure  for  1831  now  appears  to  be  3,048,257.  Putting 
the  two  years  (1830  and  1831)  together  we  find  that 
Dr.  Moore  reported  3,111,003  more  cents  than  had 
been  officially  delivered  by  the  coiner.  (The  figures 
for  1829-1836  will  be  found  in  a  table  accompany¬ 
ing  the  article). 

In  his  annual  report  covering  1832  Moore  report¬ 
ed  2,362,000  cents  being  struck  whereas  the  num- 
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Cent  Mintage  Figures,  1829-1835 


YEAR 

MINT  REPORT 

OFFICIAL  DELIVERIES 

DIFFERENCE 

1829 

1,414,500 

1,414,500 

- 

1830 

1,711,500 

969,700 

+  741,800 

1831 

3,359,260 

3,790,057 

-430,797 

1832 

2,362,000 

1,897,940 

+  464,060 

1833 

2,729,000 

940,689 

+  1,798,3 

11 

-1,773,82 

Q 

1834 

1,855,100 

3,628,929 

1835 

3,878,400 

3,876,456 

+  1,944 

1836 

2,111,000 

2,110,942 

+  58 

+  801,547 

ber  delivered  bv  the  coiner  was  only  1,897,940,  a 
difterence  of  4b4.0b0.  The  director  outdid  himself 
for  1833,  reporting  nearly  1.8  million  more  coins 
than  had  actually  been  delivered.  The  total  error 
had  now  passed  2.5  million  coins.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  be  certain  of  matters  that  occurred  more 
than  150  years  ago,  it  seems  likely  that  the  director 
and  chiet  coiner  had  lost  track  of  the  true  numbers 
ot  cents  made  arxf  did  not  consult  with  one  another 
when  the  annual  report  was  made  up. 

During  1834  there  was  an  attempt  made  at  cor¬ 
recting  these  wildly  improbable  figures  and  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  calendar  year  1834  shows  nearly  1.8 
million  fewer  coins  being  struck  than  appeared  on 
the  books  of  the  coiner.  The  coiner  shows  3,628,929 
cents  being  delivered  in  1834  but  the  annual  re¬ 
port  indicates  only  1,855,100.  It  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  3.6  million  delivered  under  warrant  were 
made  in  1833,  however.  The  large  negative  report 
for  1834  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Mint  officers 
that  the  problem  had  been  brought  under  control. 

Whatever  the  beliefs  current  in  1834,  simple  arith¬ 
metic  shows  that  the  annual  reports  overstated  the 
cent  coinage  of  1830-1834  by  roughly  800,000 
pieces,  an  enormous  error  for  the  time.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  for  1832-1834  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  third 
company  just  at  this  time  began  sending  planchets 
to  the  Mint  for  the  cent  coinage.  Crocker  Brothers 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts  obtained  a  trial  order  in 
1832  and  by  1838  had  managed  to  drive  both  Eng¬ 
lish  competitors  from  the  field.  The  last  order  for 
Belles  and  Harrold  came  in  1833  while  1838  was 
to  see  the  last  of  the  Boulton  and  Watt  shipments. 
Crocker  Brothers  was  not  only  cheaper  for  the  same 
quality  but  agreed  to  accept  coined  cents  in  pay¬ 
ment.  The  Massachusetts  firm  then  saw  to  the  cents 
being  distributed  in  New  England  at  their  cost. 

Another  point  that  may  have  interfered  with  prop¬ 
er  accounting  was  the  insistence  of  Mint  officials 
in  coining  each  delivery  of  planchets  in  a  certain 
order  to  keep  track  of  the  gain  or  loss  on  each  ship¬ 
ment.  After  about  1829  the  order  becomes  mud¬ 


dled  and  with  the  first  Crocker  Brothers  shipment 
it  is  no  longer  clear  at  times  whose  planchets  are 
being  coined.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  some 
coined  cents  being  melted  as  alloy  for  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  as  is  known  to  have  been  done  with 
more  than  100,000  half  cents  of  1828  and  1829. 

For  1835  and  1836  the  errors  seem  small  and  in¬ 
significant.  The  annual  report  for  1835  has  1,944 
more  coins  than  reported  by  the  coiner  while  1836 
has  a  mere  58  pieces  too  many. 

In  July  1836  Dr.  Moore  resigned  as  director  and 
was  replaced  by  Dr.  Robert  Maskell  Patterson,  a  son 
of  the  former  director  and  Moore's  brother-in-law. 
For  practical  purposes,  one  family  was  in  charge 
of  the  Mint  from  1805  through  1851  when  the 
younger  Patterson  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  a 
non-family  member. 

Proofs  exist  of  all  cents  dated  from  1817  through 
1835  except  for  1818,  1824,  and  1826.  Most  of  these 
early  dates  are  exceedingly  rare,  some  more  than 


others.  The  1817,  for  example,  has  only  one  or  two 
known,  according  to  Breen  in  his  standard  refer¬ 
ence  on  United  States  Proof  coinage.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Breen  reports  a  perfect  date  1823 
cent  in  Proof,  probably  struck  in  the  latter  part  of 
1823  or  even  in  1824  when  the  circulation  issue 
1823s  were  made.  Proof  and  Uncirculated  cents  are 
much  more  common  for  the  1830s  than  for  the 
preceding  decade,  principally  due  to  larger 
coinages  and  greater  collector  interest. 

During  1836  a  new  head  of  Liberty  (by  Christian 
Gobrecht)  was  brought  into  use  and  the  old  Scot 
design  of  1816  laid  to  rest.  This  redesigning  of  the 
cent  had  been  one  of  the  aims  of  Director  Moore 
but  it  was  not  until  Robert  M.  Patterson  took  office 
in  mid-1835  that  artistic  matters  began  once  again 
to  move  on  their  appointed  rounds. 

In  all,  the  director's  reports  showed  801,547  more 
cents  than  had  actually  been  delivered  by  the  chief 
coiner  for  the  years  of  1830  through  1836. 


New  Grading  Numbers  are  for  the  Birds 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  IF.  of  New 
York: 

"Dear  David, 

"The  reason  for  this  letter  to  you  is  that  I  respect 
your  judgment.  I  have  not  done  a  dime's  worth  of 
business  with  you  in  the  past,  but  I  know  of  your 
reputation  and  that  of  your  firm,  and  I  feel  that  you 
could  help  me  with  some  answers. 

"After  spending  35  years  in  coin  collecting,  I  feel 
that  such  numbers  as  AU-55,  58-MS-60,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  and  70  are  absolutely  for  the 
birds.  I  can  understand  a  few  ranges  such  as  AU-50, 
AU-55,  MS-60,  MS-63,  and  possibly  MS-64,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  MS-65,  but  the  rest  are  just  total  nonsense. 

"I  am  in  the  graphic  arts  business  and  have  been 
for  50  years.  My  plant  has  reproduced  the  finest  art¬ 
work  in  the  world — the  work  of  the  greatest  masters. 
We  have  received  countless  awards  for  the  quality 
of  our  reproduction,  and  we  have  received  com¬ 
mendations  from  the  top  artists  and  craftsman.  I 
only  mention  this  to  you  to  try  to  impress  you  con¬ 
cerning  my  ability  to  judge  beauty — whether  it  be 
art,  roses,  women,  or  coins. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  trade  dollar  and  a  Proof  trade  dollar 
accompanied  by  recent  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  Grading  Service  certificates.  As  I  see  it, 
on  the  Brilliant  Uncirculated  trade  dollar  I  could 
deduct  two  grades  for  the  striking,  and  possibly  two 
grades  for  the  field,  and,  yes,  one  grade  for  good 
measure,  making  this  coin  an  MS-65,  or  at  worse 
an  MS-64— but  I  could  never  knock  it  10  grades 
dr^vn  from  MS-70  to  make  it  the  MS-60  which  the 


certificate  says.  This  is  absolutely  nonsense. 

"On  the  Proof  trade  dollar,  I  can  again  deduct 
two  grades  for  the  strike,  two  grades  for  the  field, 
and  one  grade  for  good  measure,  making  it  a 
Proof-65,  not  a  Proof-60  to  63.  At  Proof-60  to  63 
it  is  only  a  few  numbers  away  from  the  circulated 
category,  but  a  great  distance  away  from  the  Proof-70 
category,  which  to  me  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all.  Besides,  the  overall  appearance  of  both  coins 
is  nice. 

"I  simply  cannot  agree  on  their  type  of  grading, 
as  the  strike  and  appearance  should  still  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  grading  of  coins.  Some  minor 
hairlines  shouldn't  make  much  difference,  unless 
they  are  scratches  or  digs. 

"This  type  of  grading  has  totally  turned  me  off 
to  coin  collecting.  If  I  were  a  dealer  and  if  I  received 
these  coins  to  buy,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  papers 
and  sell  the  coins  with  my  explanation — and  not 
with  these  numbers  that  have  no  explanation  what¬ 
soever. 

"One  more  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
80%  of  the  coins  that  I  have  had  graded,  and  those 
I  have  seen  advertised  by  dealers,  referring  now  to 
coins  that  have  one  grade  given  for  the  obverse  and 
another  for  the  reverse,  show  the  reverse  to  be  in 
higher  grade,  with  only  a  few  showing  the  obverse 
to  be  in  higher  grade  than  the  reverse.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  obverses  of  all  of  these  coins  have 
seen  or  received  any  worse  treatment  than  the 
reverses  of  the  same  coins?  Again,  this  is  total  non¬ 
sense.  Last  but  not  least,  just  as  I  don't  want  to  be 


stuck  with  any  overgraded  coins,  I  don't  want  to 
stick  anyone  either.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  my  observations  so  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  gone  completely  haywire.  Please  bill  me  for 
any  explanation,  postage,  and  insurance  and  I  will 
immediately  forward  a  check." 

Editor's  answer:  The  two  trade  dollars  you  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  1877-S  with  an  A.N.A.  Grading  Service 
certificate  marked  MS-60  obverse  and  MS-60  re¬ 
verse,  dated  September  3,  1986;  and  the  1878  trade 
dollar  with  a  Proof-60  obverse  and  Proof-63  reverse, 
certificate  dated  September  5,  1986,  are  both  very 
nice  coins.  A  few  years  ago  they  would  have  grad¬ 
ed  MS-65  or  Proof-65,  or  close  to  it.  However,  the 
A.N.A.  Board  of  Governors  itself  announced  early 
in  1986  that  coins  which  the  A.N.A.  had  graded 
as  MS-65  a  few  years  ago  were  in  many  cases  now 
being  graded  as  MS-63  or  less. 

Hopefully,  the  era  of  changing  interpretations  is 
behind  us,  and  we  all  are  keeping  our  fingers 
crossed  that  coins  which  are  bought  now  will  have 
the  same  grades  10  years  from  now.  The  A.N.A. 
Grading  Service  is  now  putting  together  a  reference 
collection  which  should  serve  as  a  benchmark. 

The  Pleasure  Aspect 

The  following  unsolicited  note  was  received  from 
reader  C.G.  Launius: 

"After  my  first  purchase  from  your  company  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  coins  re¬ 
ceived.  You  make  collecting  coins  a  pleasure.  Again, 
thanks." 
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Day  Tripping  Through 

The  Guide 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Book 

(Part  IV) 


This  continues  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  A 
r  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  that  popular 
tp  red-covered  reference  issued  by  Western  Publish- 
t!  ing  Company.  To  follow  the  present  article,  refer 
m  to  the  new  1987  edition  of  the  book. 

j  The  Indian  Head  cent  design  by  James  B.  Long- 
a  acre  had  been  in  circulation  ever  since  1859,  so  by 
n  1909,  a  half  century  later,  it  was  the  only  design 
4  known  to  a  younger  generation  of  American 
t|  citizens,  for  the  old  large  cents  of  an  earlier  time 
(■  were  rarely  seen  in  circulation  after  the  1870s,  and 
I'r  what  few  Flying  Eagle  cents  there  were  in  circu la¬ 
st  tion  were  well  worn  and  nearly  illegible. 
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In  the  summer  of  1909  a  new  cent  design,  featur¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  made 
its  debut.  It  was  the  work  of  sculptor  Victor  David 
Brenner,  who  earlier  had  produced  Lincoln's  im¬ 
age  on  plaques.  The  same  image,  essentially,  was 
employed  on  the  new  cent  variety,  the  occasion  in 
1909  being  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  president's 
birth. 

Commemorative  issues  excepted,  earlier  United 
States  coins  had  been  of  an  allegorical  or  represen¬ 
tative  nature,  featuring  not  actual  persons,  but,  rath¬ 
er,  depictions  of  ideal  figures  represented  as  "Miss 
Liberty,"  although  it  should  be  noted  that  certain 
of  these  were  modeled  by  living  people,  such  as 
George  T.  Morgan's  use  of  Philadelphia  school 
teacher  Anna  WiIJiams  on  his  silver  dollar  of  1878. 
Still,  American  citizens  viewing  an  Indian  cent,  or 
a  Liberty  Seated  silver  coin,  or  a  Barber  dime,  quar¬ 
ter,  or  half  dollar  were  not  apt  to  associate  these 
with  any  given  individual,  but,  rather,  viewed  them 
as  a  patriotic  motif.  Among  commemoratives,  ac¬ 
tual  people  were  shown,  namely  Washington  and 
Lafayette  on  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  McKinley  and 
Jefferson  on  the  commemorative  gold  dollars  of 
1903,  Queen  Isabella  on  the  quarter  of  1893,  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  the  gold  dollar  of  1905,  and  "Colum¬ 
bus"  on  the  half  dollars  of  1892  and  1893. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  1892  Co¬ 
lumbian  commemorative  half  dollar  was  contem¬ 
plated,  it  was  quickly  learned  that  no  image  of  the 
famous  Genoese  explorer  was  known  to  exist.  All 
representations  in  history  books,  on  medals,  and 


other  forms  were  stylistic  and  attempted  to  show 
what  a  "representative"  Italian  explorer  of  the  era 
might  have  looked  like!  Of  course,  numerous  oth¬ 
er  historical  figures,  particularly  those  from  distant 
antiquity,  are  likewise  unknown  in  contemporary 
images,  Jesus  Christ  being  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  regard. 

When  the  Lincoln  cent  appeared  in  the  summer 
of  1909  it  created  a  sensation.  MehTs  Numismatic 
Monthly,  issue  of  September  1909,  reprinted  a  pho¬ 
tograph  from  Collier's  Weekly  showing  a  long  line 
of  people  waiting  to  acquire  the  new  coins,  and 
was  captioned:  "The  line  of  newsboys  and  mes¬ 
sengers  in  front  of  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury 
on  Wall  Street,  New  York,  August  4,  waiting  to  ob¬ 
tain  new  Lincoln  cents.  The  coins  were  afterward 
bartered  on  the  curb."  Mehl's  text  went  on  to  note: 
"In  spite  of  the  issue  of  about  27  million  of  the  new 
Lincoln  cents,  there  was  a  lively  run  on  them  at  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  New  York,  newsboys  in  the  Wall 
Street  district  did  a  thriving  business  with  them.  The 
police  were  needed  to  keep  the  applicants  for  the 
new  coin  in  line,  and  it  took  at  least  an  hour  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  window  where  they  were  issued. 
To  prevent  a  monopoly,  the  assistant  treasurer  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  more  than  $10  worth  to  anyone." 

The  same  periodical  further  noted:  "The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  latest  thing  in  United  States  coins,  the  first 
coin  to  bear  the  image  of  the  head  of  one  of  our 
great  statesmen,  was  issued  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  on  August  2.  The  coinage  of  the  familiar  In¬ 
dian  cent  was  stopped  last  June. 


"Not  withstanding  the  fact  that  about  25  million 
of  the  new  coppers  were  placed  in  circulation,  the 
entire  supply  was  exhausted  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  And  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  indicate  the  live  interest  entertained  by  the 
general  public  on  the  issue  of  these  attractive  and 
most  artistic  coins.  The  pieces  have  already  sold 
as  high  as  25c  each,  and  since  it  was  reported  that 
an  order  has  been  issued  by  Secretary  MacVeagh 
that  the  coinage  of  the  new  cents  should  cease  and 
the  new  die,  without  the  artist's  initials  be  prepared, 
it  is  likely  that  the  present  issue  of  the  new  cents 
will  never  reach  general  circulation,  and  that  they 
will  command  a  slight  premium.  This  is  especial¬ 


ly  true  of  issues  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  where 
about  $3,000  worth  of  the  new  pennies  were 
coined,  and  the  entire  supply  is  already  exhausted." 

Artist  Brenner,  notably  proud  of  his  work, 
"signed"  the  pieces  with  his  initials,  V.D.B.,  on  the 
reverse  at  the  bottom.  For  reasons  hard  to  explain, 
the  initials  caused  unfavorable  comment.  Certain 
people,  obviously  not  familiar  with  numismatic  his¬ 
tory,  felt  that  a  circulating  American  coin  was  not 
an  appropriate  place  to  "advertise"  an  individual 
who  did  work  for  the  Mint  and  who  got  paid  for 
it.  The  critics  either  did  not  know,  or  chose  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  George  Morgan  signed  the  silver 
dollars  first  minted  in  1878,  that  Charles  Barber's 
initial  B  appeared  on  the  obverse  of  silver  coins  in 
circulation  since  1892,  that  the  monogram  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  prominent  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  his  1907  20-dollar  piece,  and  so  on. 

The  American  Numismatic  Association,  meeting 
in  convention  in  Montreal  during  the  second  week 
in  August,  saw  its  members  debating  the  controversy 
and  the  proposed  removal  of  the  initials.  Before  the 
group  adjourned,  an  official  resolution  protesting 
the  intended  action  was  passed.  "The  question  of 
a  designer's  initials  on  cent  pieces  is  not  a  vital  one, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  too  little  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  artist's  just  playing  to  its  recognition.  But 
an  artist  who  can  design  and  execute  a  coin  or  med¬ 
al  of  merit  certainly  should  have  the  privilege  of 
attaching  his  name,  or  at  least  his  initials  upon  his 
work,  the  same  as  the  painter  places  his  name  on 
the  canvas  and  the  sculptor  on  his  work...  We 
should  make  concerted  efforts  to  have  the  initials 
of  Brenner  retained  on  the  Lincoln  cents,  not  be¬ 
cause  Brenner  is  a  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  but  for  the  historical 
knowledge  it  will  convey  to  future  generations.  The 
Lincoln  cent  is  being  admired  by  the  public  as  an 
appreciative  work  of  art;  then  why  not  retain  the 
initials,  which  will  help  keep  us  from  being  forgetful 
of  the  name  of  the  artist  whose  genius  conceived 
it?"  asked  an  observer. 


Logic  expressed  by  numismatists,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  A.N.A.  notwithstanding,  the  initials 
were  soon  removed,  isolating  the  production  of  the 
1909  V.D.B.  cent,  Philadelphia  issue  at  27,995,000 
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pie<.e^,  intiudinj?  420  Mjtte  Prtxjfs,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  the  San  Francisco  pieces,  the  1909-S  V.D.B. 
cents  at  just  484,000  coins. 

■\s  the  controversy  concerning  the  V.D.B.  initials 
vsas  bandied  back  and  forth  in  newspapers,  and  as 
the  news  spread  that  Lincoln  cents  with  initials  were 
worth  a  premium,  the  public  hoarded  them  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  result  is  beneficial  today  to  numismatists. 
The  Guide  Book  notes  that  an  MS-60  example  of 
the  Philadelphia  1909  V.D.B.  coin  is  valued  at  but 
$13,  one  of  the  lowest  values  for  any  cent  prior  to 
the  1920s.  Pieces  exist  in  large  quantities,  and  even 
in  the  1980s  it  is  not  unusual  for  my  firm  to  handle 
an  (xicasional  roll  of  50  pieces,  although  the  bril¬ 
liant,  spotless,  uncleaned  coins  which  were  avail¬ 
able  a  few  decades  ago  are  seen  with  less  frequency 
now. 


The  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  is  and  always  has  been 
a  key  date  in  the  series.  Relatively  few  were  made, 
and  immediately  upon  their  issuance,  collectors 
seized  all  they  could  find,  and  from  the  outset  they 
traded  at  a  premium.  By  the  early  1950s,  when  I 
first  became  interested  in  coin  collecting,  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  was  worth  in  the  15- 
to  20-dollar  range.  So  popular  was  the  coin,  and 
so  wide  was  the  demand,  that  I  had  the  policy  in 
the  1950s  of  not  listing  these  in  our  catalogues  or 
advertisements,  for  we  would  be  swamped  with  ord¬ 
ers  if  we  did!  It  probably  would  be  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  state  that  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  was  the  most 
popular  single  United  States  coin  issue  at  the  time. 

At  the  time,  Lincoln  cents  were  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  This  was  in  an  era  of  date  and  mintmark 
collecting.  Although  collecting  coins  by  design 
types  was  not  unknown — indeed  Wayte  Raymond 
issued  his  “National”  holders  for  type  sets— by  and 
large  most  activity  was  concentrated  on  acquiring 
various  series  in  sequence.  Lincoln  cents  were  the 
most  popular,  followed,  not  necessarily  in  order,  by 
other  designs  found  in  circulation,  including  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Jefferson  nickels,  Mercury  and  Roosevelt 
dimes,  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Standing  Liberty  and 
Washington  quarters,  and  Liberty  Walking  half  dol¬ 
lars.  Franklin  half  dollars  were  not  particularly  popu¬ 
lar,  for  they  were  "new”  and  their  design  was  widely 
criticized,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  motif,  which  numismatists  considered  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  gorgeous.  Morgan  silver  dollars,  the  darlings  of 
the  coin  hobby  after  the  Great  Treasury  release  of 
the  1960s,  were  not  the  slightest  bit  popular  in  the 
early  1950s.  Only  the  occasional  collector  aspired 
to  own  them,  and  Uncirculated  examples  of  many 
dates  could  be  obtained  for  face  value  at  banks. 

In  1953  I  looked  through  many  Lincoln  cents  in 
circulation  and  was  never  able  to  complete  a  set — I 
never  did  find  a  1909-S  V.D.B.  or  1931-S,  but  1909 
V.D.B.  (Philadelphia  issue)  coins  were  so  plentiful 
that  after  accumulating  dozens  of  them  I  finally 
decided  to  put  them  back  into  circulation.  Although 
the  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  was  the  most  popular  coin 
in  the  Lincoln  series,  it  was  not  the  most  expen¬ 
sive.  That  honor  was  reserved  for  the  1914-D.  Al¬ 
though  1,193,000  examples  of  the  1914-D  were 
minted — production  more  than  doubled  that  of  the 
19<'.»9-S — in  Uncirculated  grade  the  pieces  were  then 
and  are  trxJay  much  less  common,  much  rarer,  for 


by  1914  the  public  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Lincoln  design  that  few  new  pieces  were  saved, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  noted,  the  1909  issues  were 
hoarded. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Matte  Proof  Lincoln 
cents.  In  1909  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dropped  the 
“brilliant"  or  “mirrorlike"  format  in  use  during  the 
Indian  cent  era,  to  replace  it  with  a  satinlike  or 
“matte"  finish,  a  style  borrowed  from  the  Paris  Mint 
and  earlier  used  on  various  Philadelphia  Mint  me¬ 
dals  (such  as  Assay  Commission  medals  around  the 
turn  of  the  century).  It  was  believed  that  Matte  Proof 
coins,  which  resembled  Uncirculated  or  business 
strike  pieces,  but  with  a  grainy  or  satinlike  field  rath¬ 
er  than  the  frosty  lustre  associated  with  business 
strikes,  was  more  "artistic"  and  served  to  highlight 
the  design  better.  To  the  purist,  this  may  have  been 
true,  but  the  average  numismatist  found  that  Matte 
Proofs  did  not  look  all  that  much  different  from  Un¬ 
circulated  coins,  whereas  the  earlier  mirrorlike 
Proofs  could  be  distinguished  at  arm's  length  from 
normal  pieces.  Matte  Proofs  proved  to  be  unpopu¬ 
lar,  and  after  1909  and  1910,  the  production  dwin¬ 
dled,  so  that  by  the  last  year  of  Matte  Proof  issu¬ 
ance,  1916,  just  1,050  were  struck.  Even  then,  vast 
quantities  remained  unsold  and  later  went  into  the 
hands  of  David  Proskey  and  others  who  acquired 
them  in  bulk  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Even  as 
recently  as  the  early  1950s,  quantities  of  Matte  Proof 
cents  remained  in  dealers'  hands.  I  remember  that 
William  L.  Pukall,  a  New  Jersey  dealer,  sold  me 
dozens  of  these,  each  wrapped  in  crisp  yellow  tis¬ 
sue  paper  as  issued  by  the  Mint.  This  paper,  with 
a  sulfuric  content,  discolored  or  toned  the  coins, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  Matte  Proof  Lincoln 
cents  in  existence  today  are  toned  from  deep  brown 
to  iridescent  light  brown.  Most  "brilliant"  pieces 
are  apt  to  have  been  cleaned  or  dipped,  although 
there  are  a  few  (very  few)  exceptions. 


In  recent  years  the  Guide  Book  has  contained  a 
listing  for  1917  Matte  Proof  Lincoln  cents,  but,  so 
far,  the  several  pieces  I  have  seen  which  have  been 
described  as  “Matte  Proof"  are,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  simply  business  strikes  of  unusual  sharpness. 
What  is  a  Proof  and  what  isn't  is  a  subject  which 
has  a  number  of  different  interpretations.  I  tend  to 
be  conservative,  and  over  the  years  a  number  of 
coins  in  other  series,  particularly  silver  issues  of  the 
1820s  and  the  1830s,  I  have  designated  as  proof¬ 
like  Uncirculated,  whereas  Walter  Breen,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  bit  more  libera!  on  the  subject  and  has 
called  them  Proofs.  Anyway,  it  is  possible  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  1917  Matte  Proof  Lincoln  cent  does  in¬ 
deed  exist,  but,  if  so,  it  has  not  yet  crossed  my 
doorstep. 

After  the  initial  public  surge  of  interest  in  1909, 
Lincoln  cents  attracted  little  general  notice.  Collec¬ 
tors,  of  course,  acquired  them  as  new  issues  were 
released,  but  it  was  not  until  the  late  1930s  when 
the  so-called  "penny  boards"  came  along  that  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  were  again  to  be  in  the  public  eye.  More 
about  this  later. 

Lincoln  cents  were  issued  each  year  from  1909 
onward.  In  1911  the  Denver  Mint  produced  its  first 
coins  of  the  cent  denomination,  joining  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  San  Francisco  issues.  Rather  rythmi- 


cally,  the  coinage  from  that  point  consisted  of 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  pieces  in 
sequence— until  1922,  when  only  the  Denver  Mint 
produced  coins.  During  the  production  of  7,160^)00 
1922-D  pieces  of  Denver,  several  dies  became  worn 
or  flawed,  with  the  result  that  pieces  prrxJuced  from 
them  showed  the  D  mintmark  faintly  or  not  at  all. 

As  no  Philadelphia  Mint  coinage  was  effected  in 
1922,  collectors  seized  upon  the  D-less  pieces  as 
a  variety  to  acquire,  with  the  result  that  the  scxalled 
"1922  Plain"  became  highly  desired.  Today  this  is¬ 
sue,  which  can  be  more  properly  described  as  a 
poorly  struck  Denver  Mint  coin,  commands  a  val-  j 
ue  of  $3,100  in  MS-60  grade  in  the  Guide  Book,  j 
far  and  away  the  highest  price  accorded  to  any  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  variety,  and  over  six  times  the  price  of 
the  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  and  over  three  times  the  price  t 
of  a  1914-D  cent  of  the  same  grade!  The  logic  of  | 
the  1922  Plain  cent  has  always  escaped  me,  but  I 
do  not  presume  to  create  public  taste,  so  as  these 
pieces  pass  through  our  company,  I  enjoy  buying 
and  selling  them — although  if  I  were  personally  as¬ 
sembling  a  set  of  Lincoln  cents,  I  doubt  if  1  would 
include  this  particular  variety.  Beginning  in  the 
1930s,  particularly  after  the  low  mintage  of  the  1931- 
S  cent  became  publicized,  new  issues  were  hoarded 
in  quantity  upon  release.  As  a  result,  Lincoln  cents 
from  the  1930s  onward  are  readily  attainable  in  MS- 
65  preservation,  although  some  looking  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  obtained  pieces  of  nice  strike  and  color. 

In  the  late  1930s  the  previously-mentioned  "pen¬ 
ny  boards"  made  their  debut.  First  issued  by  a  New 
York  City  individual,  and  later  by  Whitman,  these 
consisted  of  a  flat  cardboard  sheet  with  circular  | 
openings  for  each  Lincoln  cent  variety  from  1909  | 

onward.  Coins  taken  from  circulation  could  be  i 
pressed  into  the  openings,  thus  eventually  creating 
a  display.  The  "penny  boards"  were  expanded  to 
include  nickels,  dimes,  and  other  coins.  This  caused 
widespread  public  interest  in  collecting  and  was 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  building  the 
coin  hobby  to  the  state  at  which  we  know  it  today. 
Soon  it  developed  that  thousands  of  people  were 
looking  for  the  rare  1909-S  V.D.B.,  1914-D,  and  other 
“key"  issues.  Coin  dealers  found  that  their  trade 
increased,  and  before  long  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  and 
its  rare  brother  were  on  the  “most  wanted"  list,  a 
position  they  were  to  maintain  until  the  1960s. 


A  few  years  later,  in  1932,  Wayte  Raymond  pro¬ 
duced  his  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States 
Coins,  the  first  price  guide  to  be  released  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  Earlier,  collectors  had  to  rely  upon 
occasionally-issued  guides  (such  as  those  produced 
by  Scott),  dealers'  advertisements,  and  listings  in 
coin  periodicals.  Now,  with  the  Standard  Catalogue 
one  had  a  mini-library  of  American  numismatic  in¬ 
formation  in  portable  form.  As  a  "wish  book"  it 
was  perused  by  its  readers,  and  many  determined 
that  building  complete  sets  of  Lincoln  cents  by  date 
and  mint,  and  other  sets,  was  not  only  quite  inex¬ 
pensive  but  also  had  the  potential  for  being  a  fas¬ 
cinating  pursuit.  In  1941  the  Handbook  of  United 
States  Coins,  by  Richard  S.  Yeoman,  published  by 
Whitman,  made  its  debut  and  was  distributtxJ 
through  hobby  stores  and  others,  to  be  joint'd  in 
1946  by  the  Guide  Book.  All  of  these  things  in- 
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creased  interest  further. 

By  the  1950s,  the  market  structure  of  Lincoln 
cents  as  we  know  it  today  had  been  formed.  Scarce 
dates,  particularly  early  mintmark  varieties,  sold  for 
more  than  their  Philadelphia  Mint  counterparts.  Is¬ 
sues  after  the  late  1920s  tended  to  be  of  nominal 
value,  with  the  1931-S  being  an  exception.  Most 
numismatists  collected  pieces  from  circulation,  but 
those  who  could  afford  it  obtained  Uncirculated 
examples.  It  was  found  that  certain  issues  were 
legitimately  rarer  in  what  was  to  later  be  designat¬ 
ed  as  MS-65  grade  (although  back  then  the  term 
“Uncirculated"  was  used — a  coin  was  either  Un¬ 
circulated  or  it  wasn't— all  of  the  minute  grading 
differences  which  we  now  enjoy  or  despise — take 
your  pick— were  not  dreamed  of  then).  I  recall  buy¬ 
ing  a  set  of  Uncirculated  Lincoln  cents  from  a  col¬ 
lector,  only  to  learn  that  the  previous  owner  had 
erred  and  had  acquired  two  examples  of  1915-S,  but 
no  1915-D.  I  extracted  the  superflous  1915-S  from 
the  1915-D  opening  in  the  “National"  holder,  and 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  find  the  cor¬ 
rect  coin  to  replace  it.  I  wrote  to  several  advertisers 
in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to  no 
avail.  Then  I  made  some  telephone  calls.  It  took 
me  a  long,  long  time  to  track  down  a  decent  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  supposedly  common  issue.  Today, 
when  I  see  the  1915-D  listing  for  the  Lincoln  cent 
at  $110  in  MS-63  grade,  I  think  of  the  earlier 
situation— and  know  that  the  coin  is  a  true  sleep¬ 
er.  The  same  is  true  of  other  early  Lincoln  cent  var¬ 
ieties,  particularly  the  branch  mint  coins  such  as 
1910-S  (although  we  distributed  a  little  cache  of 
these  a  year  or  so  ago),  1911-D,  1911-S,  1912-D,  1912- 
S,  1913-D,  1913-S,  1914-D  (although  the  value  of  this 
is  already  recognized),  1914- S,  and  so  on  through 
about  1926. 

In  the  year  1960  the  advent  of  the  Small  Date  var¬ 
ieties  produced  at  Philadelphia  and  Denver  caused 
nationwide  attention.  Time  magazine  reported  that 
a  50-dollar  mint  bag  was  worth  well  over  $10,000, 
and  numerous  television  programs  told  of  “for¬ 
tunes"  made  by  those  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a 
bag  at  a  local  bank  and  cash  it  in.  This,  plus  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  1955  Doubled  Die  cent, 
fueled  interest  in  the  series,  and  by  the  early  1960s 
many  numismatists  desired  to  start  or  complete  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  sets  of  these  pieces. 

People  realized  on  a  broad  scale  that  there  sim¬ 
ply  were  not  enough  Uncirculated  pieces  to  go 
around.  Those  desiring  examples  of  1913-D,  1913- 
S,  the  previously-noted  1915-D,  and  other  pieces, 
even  though  the  coins  are  not  catalogued  for  much 
money,  cannot  find  them  in  bright  Uncirculated 
preservation.  Humans  are  quite  ingenious,  and 
those  in  the  coin  trade  may  be  more  ingenious  than 
others.  In  any  event,  before  long  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  appeared  offering  “Brilliant  Uncircu¬ 
lated"  Lincoln  cents,  including  scarce  early 
mintmark  issues,  at  bargain  prices— substantially 
less  than  I  was  willing  to  pay  for  them.  I  recall  two 
dealers  in  particular  who  made  lots  of  money  by 
selling  thousands  of  these  pieces.  There  has  to  be 
a  catch,  and  the  catch  was  that  the  coins  were  not 
what  you  or  I  would  call  Uncirculated,  but,  rather, 
were  Extremely  Fine  and  AU  pieces  which  had 
been  treated  and  recolored  to  give  them  an  Uncir¬ 
culated  appearance.  Sometimes  this  was  so  cleverly 
done  that  beginners  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

Gresham's  Law  that  “Bad  money  drives  out  the 
good,"  has  its  counterpart  among  coins  for  collec¬ 
tors.  Soon,  the  subject  of  Uncirculated  Lincoln  cents 
was  distasteful  to  many,  partaicularly  those  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  “bargains"  they  had  purchased 
weren't  quite  the  bargains  they  thought  they  were. 
After  the  mid-1960s,  interest  in  Lincoln  cents 
diminished  sharply.  Today,  in  1986,  it  stays 
diminished,  although  it  is  slightly  higher  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  Today,  Lincoln  cents  are  bargains, 
in  my  opinion,  and  the  careful  acquisition  of  a 


matched  MS-65  grade  set  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  a  good  investment.  I  don't  mean  to  predict 
the  future  here,  but  I  know  how  rare  these  cents 
are,  and  I  know  that  if  you  had  a  set  like  this  today, 
I'd  be  delighted  to  buy  it  from  you!  I  am  not  “push¬ 
ing"  the  Lincoln  cent  series  for,  heaven  knows,  we 
have  enough  customers  for  them  already— more 
than  we  have  coins  available.  I'm  just  pointing  out 
that  this  series  is  not  particularly  popular  now — a 
far  cry  from  what  it  used  to  be  right  at  the  top  of 
the  popularity  parade.  In  comparison  with  certain 
other  things  in  today's  market,  Lincoln  cents  are 
cheap,  however,  there  are  many  scuffed  up  EF  and 
AU  coins,  not  to  overlook  pieces  which  have  been 
“whizzed,"  masquerading  as  Uncirculated  exam¬ 
ples,  so  it  pays  to  know  from  whom  you  are  buying. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  interesting  varieties 
have  received  attention.  The  1909-S,  with  the  S 
mintmark  over  horizontal  S,  is  listed  in  the  Guide 
Book  and  is  a  bit  scarcer  than  the  regular  1909-S 
issue.  Years  ago  this  was  not  known  to  enthusiasts. 
The  1944-D  over  S  cent,  a  curious  “overmintmark" 
variety,  was  not  known  until  recent  years,  and  has 
likewise  attracted  a  following.  Other  varieties  with 
doubling  or  with  minute  date  differences  can  be 
found  on  page  93  of  the  Guide  Book  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  varying  degrees  of  attention.  Also  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  footnote  on  page  94  of  the  Guide  Book, 
which  notes  in  1985  some  696,585,000  cents  were 
manufactured  at  West  Point,  New  York.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  did  not  bear  a  W  mintmark,  rather, 
were  produced  without  any  mintmark,  giving  them 
the  general  appearance  of  Philadelphia  coins. 

Among  modern  varieties,  the  1955  Doubled  Die 
has  a  particular  place  in  my  heart,  for  Jim  Ruddy 
(my  business  partner  in  the  1950s)  and  I  were  the 
first  firm  to  trade  in  these  in  a  big  way.  Jim  started 
before  I  did,  and  when  they  were  first  discovered 
he  was  paying  25  cents  each  for  them.  After  he  had 
accumulated  several  dozen  he  stopped  buying 
them,  feeling  he  was  wasting  his  money,  for  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  demand  at  the  selling  end. 
Now,  the  same  coins  would  be  worth  over  $3,000 
each!  By  means  of  aggressive  advertising  in  public 
newspapers  in  the  areas  in  which  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed  (primarily  Upstate  New  York,  western  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  and  the  Boston  area),  as  well  as  in 
numismatic  periodicals,  we  at  one  time  had  approx¬ 
imately  800  in  our  possession,  a  significant  percent¬ 
age  of  the  approximately  24,000  released.  Contrary 
to  popular  rumors,  I've  never  heard  of  an  original 
mint  roll  of  these  and  doubt  if  the  same  exists.  In¬ 
deed,  it  couldn't  exist,  for  around  the  time  of  issue 
a  Mint  employee  told  the  story  of  these  and  noted 
that  the  error  die  was  discovered  when  a  press  was 
being  checked;  that  the  immediate  output  of  the 
press  was  destroyed,  but  that  those  minted  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  mixed  with  the  output  from  other 
cent  presses,  were  allowed  to  slip  into  circulation. 
So,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  roll  made  from  that 
day's  output  would  contain  50  pieces,  all  of  the 
Doubled  Die  variety.  For  a  while  the  oddity  was 
known  as  the  1955  Shift  cent.  Then  it  was  known 
as  the  Double  Die  (not  the  Doubled  with  the  final 
D— as  we  know  it  now).  Credit  can  probably  be  giv¬ 
en  to  Ken  Bressett  of  the  Guide  Book  staff  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  word  from  Double  to  Doubled. 

In  1972  another  doubled  die  variety  came  into 
being,  not  nearly  as  spectacular  as  the  1955,  but 
still  quite  noticeable.  This  immediately  created  a 
sensation.  Before  long  pieces  were  trading  for  $50, 
then  $70,  then  eventually  close  to  $300  for  which 
it  is  now  listed  in  the  Guide  Book.  John  Hamrick, 
principal  of  World-Wide  Coin  Company,  Atlanta, 
told  me  an  interesting  story.  He  had  acquired  several 
bags  of  1972  Philadelphia  Mint  cents  as  a  con¬ 
venience  for  those  customers  he  felt  might  later  re¬ 
quest  them.  The  several  bags  were  heavy,  and  for 
some  reason  he  left  them  in  his  car  trunk,  for  they 
had  no  particular  value  above  face  value,  and  he 


was  busy  with  other  things  (at  the  time  WorldWide 
was  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  in  the  rare  coin 
trade). 

A  few  months  later,  having  forgotten  about  the 
pieces,  he  read  in  Coin  World  that  the  1972  Dou¬ 
bled  Die  variety  had  been  identified  and,  what  is 
more,  was  selling  at  a  fantastic  premium.  He  then 
thought  of  the  bags  in  his  car  trunk,  extracted  them, 
and  started  looking  through  the  pieces.  You  guessed 
it!  Every  third  or  fourth  piece  was  a  Doubled  Die! 
He  and  his  business  partner  stayed  up  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning,  and,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  they  had  a  bonanza  on  their  hands. 

Speaking  of  cent  varieties,  I  had  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  fortunate  situation.  In  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  I  never  ordered  any  Proof  cents  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint — except  in  1960,  when  I  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  employees  sent  in  for  whatever  the 
maximum  number  that  one  could  order — five  sets 
per  person,  I  believe.  Again,  you  guessed  it!  Each 
and  every  set  received  had  the  coveted  Small  Date 
cent!  All  of  this  proves  that  there  can  be  good  for¬ 
tune  in  coin  collecting! 

This  ends  this  rambling  dissertation  on  Lincoln 
cents  and  this  installment  of  my  “Day  Trip"  arti¬ 
cle.  Next  I  will  take  up  with  two-cent  pieces.  Stay 
tuned! 


An  Offer  From  Bill  Fivaz 

First,  we  quote  a  letter  recently  received  from  Bill 
Fivaz,  the  author  of  several  articles  in  our  last  Rare 
Coin  Review: 

“Dear  Dave, 

“I  just  received  my  latest  Rare  Coin  Review  and 
want  to  thank  you  not  only  for  including  my  four 
articles  but  also  for  your  kind  words.  As  usual,  the 
Review  is  outstanding,  and  I  especially  enjoyed 
reading  the  Question  and  Answer  Forum.  There  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  information  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  any  of  your  readers  who  merely  gloss  over 
that  feature  are,  in  my  opinion,  missing  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  publication. 

“Dave,  I  am  enclosing  an  updated  listing  of  the 
various  slide  sets  that  I  have  available  to  clubs  for 
educational  programs  (you  have  seen  quite  a  few 
of  them  during  our  evening  'bull  sessions'  at  the 
A.N.A.  Summer  Seminar),  and  I  thought  your  read¬ 
ers  might  be  looking  for  some  material  for  their  club 
meetings.  As  I  state  in  the  introduction,  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  loan,  just  $3  to  cover  postage  and 
insurance  (which  actually  comes  up  short  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  larger  and  heavier  programs). 

“If  you  think  you'd  like  to  include  it  in  a  future 
Rare  Coin  Review,  you  certainly  have  my  permis¬ 
sion.  I  have  added  a  few  new  series  recently— such 
as  Part  Two  to  the  'Cherry  Picker's  Top  25,'  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  programs  on  Hard  Times  tokens,  and  a  few 
others. 

“Kindest  personal  regards, 

“(signed)  Bill  Fivaz." 

We  recommend  that  Rare  Coin  Review  readers 
with  an  interest  in  numismatic  history,  and  a  slide 
projector,  contact:  Bill  Fivaz,  P.O.  Box  888660,  Dun- 
woody,  Georgia  30338  for  a  catalogue  of  color 
slides. 

Available  slide  sets  include  series  on  grading  var¬ 
ious  denominations  from  small  cents  through  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  a  group  of  80  slides  on  the  subject  of 
counterfeit  detection,  a  set  on  the  process  of  mint¬ 
ing  coins,  a  tour  of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  a  study 
of  how  a  die  cracks  with  repeated  usage,  another 
set  about  special  characteristics  of  coins  (such  as 
weak  strikes,  laminations,  die  cracks,  recut  dates, 
etc.),  another  group  on  overdates,  varieties  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  coinage,  and  so  on.  Having  seen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  sets,  we  recommend  them  highly!  And, 
as  noted.  Bill  is  willing  to  loan  these  to  you  for  no 
profit  to  himself— just  postage  reimbursement! 
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Silver 


Dick's  Dollar 

by  Tom  LaMarre 


Long  before  the  silver  cartwheels  of  1878  to  1921 
were  called  Morgan  dollars,  they  were  known  as 
Bland  dollars.  Without  Richard  Parks  Bland,  known 
by  his  friends  and  opponents  as  "Silver  Dick,”  the 
coins  probably  would  never  have  been  struck. 

Bland  spent  10  years  in  California  mining  camps 
and  served  as  treasurer  of  Carson  County.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1872  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  term  (1895-1897)  served  his  Missouri 
constituents  continually  until  his  death  in  1899.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  began  a  lifelong  fight 
against  the  "Crime  of  '73,"  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  Throughout  his  political  career,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  free  silver  group  in  Congress. 

Bland's  big  moment  came  on  July  25,  1876  when 
he  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  free  and  unlimit¬ 
ed  coinage  of  silver.  The  measure  was  passed  by 
the  House,  but  a  compromise  ensued  when  the 
Senate  added  the  Allison  amendment.  Instead  of 
authorizing  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  provided 
for  the  remonetization  of  silver  and  for  limited  coin¬ 
age.  The  BlandWllison  Act  required  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  each  month  not  less  than 
$2  million  nor  more  than  $4  million  worth  of  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  to  be  used  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars. 

The  compromise  didn't  please  everybody.  Presi¬ 
dent  Rutherford  Hayes  returned  the  bill  to  Congress 
with  his  veto  on  February  28,  1878,  saying,  "It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  country  is  to  be 
benefited  by  a  silver  coinage  it  can  be  done  only 
by  the  issue  of  silver  dollars  of  full  value,  which  will 
defraud  no  man."  Hayes  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  silver  dollar  would  contain  less  than 
a  dollar's  worth  of  silver.  However,  the  same  day 
he  returned  the  bill.  Congress  overrode  his  veto. 
Bland  was  a  national  figure. 

The  designer  of  the  new  silver  dollar  was  George 
T.  Morgan,  who  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England 
in  1845.  Morgan  won  a  two-year  scholarship  to  the 
South  Kensington  Art  School,  and  he  was  also  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Mint's  chief  engraver,  Leonard 
Charles  Wyon.  In  1875  Morgan  came  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  role  of  special  engraver.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  he  was  called  upon  to  redesign  the  silver  dollar. 


His  initial  was  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  coin— 
at  the  truncation  of  Miss  Liberty's  neck  and  on  the 
left-hand  loop  of  the  ribbon  beneath  the  eagle. 

There  was  only  one  problem  with  the  silver 
dollar — it  wasn't  needed.  In  his  annual  message  of 
December  6,  1881,  President  Chester  Arthur  wrote, 
"In  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  monthly  caused  at 
least  $2  million  in  value  of  silver  bullion  to  be 
coined  into  standard  silver  dollars.  More  than  102 
million  of  these  dollars  have  already  been  coined, 
while  only  about  34  million  are  in  circulation.  For 
the  reasons  which  he  specifies,  I  concur  in  the 
secretary's  recommendation  that  the  provision  for 
coinage  of  a  fixed  amount  each  month  be  repealed, 
and  that  hereafter  only  so  much  be  coined  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  demand." 

Congress  wasn't  about  to  reverse  itself,  though. 
Richard  Bland  became  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 


tee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  1878,  the 
same  year  that  the  first  Morgan  dollars  were  struck. 
Five  years  later,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  position  he  held  whenever  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  House. 

The  situation  was  pure  vaudeville.  Every  year,  the 
president  pleaded  for  an  end  to  silver  dollar  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  year.  Congress  refused  to  take  action. 
Coins  no  one  needed  continued  to  pile  up.  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  explained  in  his  second  annual  mes¬ 
sage,  "In  respect  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and 
the  retirement  of  Silver  Certificates,  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  to  alter  but  much  to  confirm  the  sentiments  to 
which  I  gave  expression  last  year. 

"A  comparison  between  the  respective  amounts 
of  silver  dollar  circulation  on  November  1,  1881, 
and  on  November  1,  1882,  shows  a  slight  increase 
of  V/i  million  in  dollars;  but  during  the  interval  there 
had  been  in  the  whole  number  coined  an  increase 
of  26  million.  Of  the  128  million  thus  far  minted, 
little  more  than  35  million  are  in  circulation.  The 
mass  of  accumulated  coins  has  grown  so  great  that 
the  vault  room  at  present  available  for  storage  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  it.  It  is  not  apparent 
why  it  is  desirable  to  continue  this  coinage,  now 
so  enormously  in  excess  of  the  public  demand." 

He  repeated  the  plea  in  his  1884  message  and 
warned,  "The  secretary  avows  his  conviction  that 
unless  this  coinage  and  the  issuance  of  Silver  Cer¬ 
tificates  be  suspended,  silver  is  likely  at  no  distant 
day  to  become  our  sole  metallic  standard.  The  com¬ 
mercial  disturbance  and  the  impairment  of  national 
credit  that  would  thus  be  occasiontfo  can  scarcely 
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be  overestimated." 

Nevertheless,  surplus  silver  dollars  continued  to 
pour  out  of  the  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  Carson  City  Mints. 

Grover  Cleveland  continued  the  fight  against  the 
coins  where  President  Arthur  left  off.  By  the  time 
of  his  annual  message  in  1885,  only  50  million 
Morgan — or  Bland — dollars  were  in  circulation.  In 
contrast,  over  165  million  silver  dollars  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  government,  “...the  custody  of 
which  has  entailed  considerable  expense  for  the 
construction  of  vaults  for  its  deposit,”  Cleveland 
complained. 

The  cumbersome  coins  circulated  in  the  South 
and  the  West,  where  people  did  not  trust  paper 
money,  but  residents  of  the  North  and  the  East  had 
little  use  for  cartwheels.  Many  silver  dollars  found 
their  way  back  to  the  Treasury  through  tax  payments. 
The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  removed  them  from 
the  Treasury's  holdings  and  transferred  ownership 
to  the  people  by  the  simple  expedient  of  issuing 
Silver  Certificates,  which  were  redeemable  in  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  (five  1886  Morgan  dollars  were  pictured 
on  the  back  of  the  series  1886  $5  Silver  Certificates). 

It  wasn't  the  Treasury's  fault  that  the  silver  dol¬ 
lars  didn't  circulate.  President  Cleveland  noted  in 
1886,  "Every  fair  and  legal  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  distribute  this  cur¬ 
rency  among  the  people." 

When  the  Bland-Allison  Act  was  nearly  repealed, 
Richard  Bland  came  to  its  rescue— at  least  for  a 
while.  In  1890  it  finally  was  repealed  and  replaced 
by  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act,  a  measure 
which  Bland  originally  opposed  as  a  travesty  on  bi¬ 
metallism.  The  Sherman  Act  stipulated  that  Treas¬ 
ury  Notes  could  be  used  to  purchase  up  to  4.5 
million  ounces  of  silver  per  month.  The  notes  were 
legal  tender,  redeemable  either  in  gold  or  silver  dol¬ 


lars  coined  from  bullion  purchased  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act.  It  was  virtually  a  government  subsidy 
for  silver  producers. 

In  1893  Bland  did  an  about-face  and  led  an  un¬ 
successful  fight  against  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Apparently  he  felt  that  the  law  was  better  than 
nothing,  even  though  he  had  earlier  condemned 
it.  But  Bland  was  obsessed  with  free  silver.  In  his 
famous  "Parting  of  the  Ways"  speech  on  August  11, 
1893  he  served  notice  that  western  Democrats 
would  put  free  silver  above  party  loyalty.  After  be¬ 
ing  defeated  for  re-election  in  1894,  he  preached 
free  silver  from  the  lecture  platform. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  dead;  the  stockpile  of  sil¬ 
ver  was  still  a  reality.  Millions  of  Morgan  dollars 
continued  to  be  struck  until  1904,  when  the  metal 
was  finally  depleted.  Most  of  them  remained  in 
government  vaults. 

Then  came  a  strange  example  of  recycling.  The 
Pittman  Act,  passed  in  1918,  required  that  over  270 
million  silver  dollars  be  melted,  with  the  metal  to 
be  used  for  the  production  of  dimes,  quarters,  and 
half  dollars.  The  law  would  have  made  sense  if  it 
stopped  there,  but  it  also  required  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  new  silver  to  be  used  for  silver  dollars. 
Thanks  to  the  Pittman  Act,  the  Morgan  dollar  was 
briefly  resurrected  in  1921.  The  new  peace  dollar 
design  went  into  production  in  December  of  that 
year. 

As  the  years  passed,  there  was  little  interest  in 
the  coins.  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  reported  in 
November  1954  that  it  had  271  million  silver  dol¬ 
lars  in  its  vaults,  but  that  figure  didn't  include  count¬ 
less  coins  forgotten  or  misplaced  in  storage.  Bags 
of  silver  dollars  would  turn  up  decades  later. 

True  to  their  heritage,  the  coins  seldom  circulat¬ 
ed,  but  they  were  popular  gifts  and  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  face  value  from  banks  into  the  1960s. 


Follow-Up  On 
the  ''1869/8"  Indian  1c 

by  Bill  Fivaz 


My  article  on  United  States  overdates  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  1986  isspe  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  brought 
a  letter  from  Bob  Grellman  of  Alabama  wherein 
he  stated  that  he  had  an  ANACS-authenticated 
"1869/8"  overdate  Indian  cent  in  his  possession. 

At  Dave's  request,  and  after  a  phone  call  from 
me  to  Bob,  he  quickly  agreed  to  send  the  coin 
and  certificate  to  me  for  examination  and  photos. 

I  received  both  in  about  two  days  and,  as  1  sus¬ 
pected,  the  certificate  listing  the  variety  as  an 
"1869/8  Cent"  was  dated  7/1/76.  This  was  prior 
to  the  present  staff  personnal  at  ANACS,  and  in 
the  intervening  10  years  it  has  been  confirmed 
that  this  particular  die,  the  one  being  bought  and 
sold  as  an  overdate,  is  actually  and  unequivocal¬ 
ly  a  repunched  69  over  69,  not  an  8.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  photo  presented  here  of  Bob's  coin. 


there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  this  attri¬ 
bution. 

In  order  to  "clean  things  up  a  bit,"  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Rick  Montgomery,  head  of  ANACS  in 
Colorado  Springs,  that  announcements  be 
placed  in  the  major  numismatic  publications, 
with  a  photo  of  the  variety,  asking  owners  of  any 
ANACS-certificated  "1869/8"  Indian  cent  to 
resubmit  it  for  further  examination  and  a  new 
certificate.  I  have  further  suggested  that  these 
resubmissions  should  be  on  a  no-charge  basis 
to  the  owner.  I  hope  to  see  this  announcement 
shortly. 

I  always  welcome  comments  on  my  articles, 
and  hope  that  the  folks  enjoy  reading  them  as 
much  as  I  do  researching  and  writing  them. 


Many  a  collection  was  put  together  with  coin^-  from 
Las  Vegas  casinos.  The  situation  changed  after  clad 
coinage  was  introduced  in  1965,  but  Morgan  dol¬ 
lars  were  still  cheap.  In  1966  one  Detroit  area  dealer 
had  "Sunday  specials"  during  which  he  offered  suit¬ 
cases  full  of  Morgan  dollars  (none  of  them  m 
holders)  for  $1.50  per  coin.  Included  were  some  bet¬ 
ter  dates  and  many  almost  Uncirculated  pieces.  Sil¬ 
ver  dollar  collectors  brought  their  checklists  and 
dug  through  the  coins  for  the  dates  and  mintmarks 
they  needed  to  fill  their  albums. 

As  for  the  better  stock,  Uncirculated  Morgan  dol¬ 
lars  sold  for  $2  at  that  time.  Prooflike  specimens 
brought  a  small  premium. 

However,  not  all  Morgan  dollars  were  bargains. 
A  good  example  is  the  1903-0,  which  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  $400  in  Uncirculated  condition  in  the 
1950s.  Today,  it  can  be  purchased  in  MS-60  condi¬ 
tion  for  under  $300,  despite  inflation  and  the  big 
price  increases  for  most  coins  over  the  past  30  years. 
Some  Carson  City  dollars  likewise  dropped  drasti¬ 
cally  in  value  as  bags  of  Uncirculated  coins  were 
discovered  in  the  1960s.  Later,  the  prices  rose  to 
above  the  earlier  levels. 

More  bags  of  silver  dollars  came  to  light  in  the 
1970s.  Included  among  the  coins  sold  by  the 
Government  Services  Administration  were  Uncir¬ 
culated  and  circulated  dollars,  many  Carson  City 
dates,  and  valuable  varieties.  The  sales  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  were  made  possible  by  the  storage  and  over¬ 
production  problems  going  back  nearly  a  century. 

Collectors  owe  thanks  to  Richard  Bland  that  so 
many  Uncirculated  silver  dollars  are  still  available. 
His  misguided  silver  policy  was  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  silver  coinage  would  benefit  the  common 
man.  Instead,  the  silver  policy  devised  by  Congress 
shortchanged  the  common  man  by  giving  him  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  which  at  one  point  contained  less  than 
50  cents  worth  of  silver.  And  as  the  stockpile  of  sil¬ 
ver  grew,  the  metal's  value  continued  to  decline. 

What  was  in  it  for  Bland?  There  were  no  kick- 
backs.  In  an  era  infamous  for  its  crooked  politicians, 
Bland  was  scrupulously  honest— he  once  refused 
a  silver  service  presented  by  grateful  miners.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  biographer,  Bland  lived  very  sim¬ 
ply  on  his  salary  and  "died  probably  poorer  than 
when  he  entered  public  life." 

History  has  not  judged  Bland  kindly  because  of 
his  radical  silver  policy.  Collectors  of  Morgan  dol¬ 
lars  take  a  different  view. 


"Nifty  Publication" 

The  following  unsolicited  comment  is  from  read¬ 
er  John  Menendez: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"A  letter  of  appreciation  to  you  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  long 
overdue!  First,  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Rare 
Coin  Review  issues.  The  writing  was  superb,  and 
the  articles,  tidbits,  and  testimonials  are  always  a 
joy  to  read.  In  short,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  a  really 
nifty  publication— it's  nearly  impossible  to  put 
down! 

"I  also  commend  you  and  your  staff  for  stressing 
the  virtues  of  collecting  over  investing.  As  a  collector 
(and  I  do  mean  collector!),  I  purchase  rare  numis¬ 
matic  treasures  for  their  beauty  and  romance,  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  miniature  works  of  art.  In  short,  I  derive 
a  lot  of  pleasure  by  spending  a  quiet  evening  at 
home  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  Standing  Lib¬ 
erty  quarter,  for  example,  as  I  carefully  hold  it. 

"Finally,  thank  you  for  the  truly  outstanding  coins 
you  have  sent  me.  A  gracious  'thank  you'  to  all  of 
your  staff  members  for  taking  the  time  to  assist  me 
with  my  continuing  numismatic  endeavors.  I  look 
forward  to  a  lasting  relationship  with  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries." 
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The  Mysterious  Muttonhead 

by  Cary  A.  Trudgen 


The  following  article  represents  the  personal 
opinions  of  Cary  A.  Trudgen,  a  New  York  numis¬ 
matist.  In  recent  years,  his  writing,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  Machin's  Mills  and  related  copper 
coinage  of  the  1785-1788  years,  has  appeared  in  The 
Colonial  Newsletter  and  elsewhere. 

The  large  Mailed  Bust  Right  Connecticut  copper 
of  1787,  known  as  the  Muttonhead,  is  stylistically 
unlike  any  other  Connecticut  copper.  The  Mutton¬ 
head  has  always  been  considered  a  contemporary 
counterfeit,  but  its  origins  have  remained  a  mystery. 
In  this  article  I  will  set  forth  some  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  this  intriguing  copper  and  give  my 
opinion  as  to  its  source. 


1817  Half  crown,  Geo.  Ill,  "bull"  head  va¬ 
riety  (Bowers  and  Merena) 


Over  the  years  the  Muttonhead  has  also  been 
known  by  other  nicknames.  It  was  first  called  the 
Bull's  Head.  Supposedly  this  name  came  about  be¬ 
cause  the  obverse  bust  resembled  the  bust  of  Ge¬ 
orge  III  on  the  1816  and  1817  half  crown  issue, 
which  showed  the  king's  lips  pursed  with  anger, 
his  brow  knitted,  and  with  an  overall  air  of  trucu¬ 
lent  persistence.  The  British  nickname  for  this  por¬ 
trait  was  "bull"  head.  In  1875  Sylvester  Crosby 
renamed  the  die  "Muttonhead."  However,  in  1892, 
Dr.  Thomas  Hall  supplied  a  third  name,  the  "Brad¬ 
ford  Head."  This  new  name  may  have  been  coined 
because  of  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  bust  to  a 
portrait  of  William  Bradford  (1590-1657),  second 
governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  The  Bull's  Head  nick¬ 
name  was  dropped  by  Henry  Miller  in  1920,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  nicknames  Bradford  Head  and 
Muttonhead.  Today  this  die  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Muttonhead;  two  varieties  are  known,  made 
from  one  obverse  and  two  reverse  dies.  These  vari¬ 
eties  are  labeled  Miller-1. 2-C  and  1.2-mm. 

Miller-1. 2-C  is  the  most  common  variety  of  the 
two.  It  is  found  in  three  different  die  states.  In  the 
early  die  state  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  show 
complete  legends.  However,  the  center  of  the  bust 
is  not  struck  up  because  it  was  cut  too  deeply  into 
the  die.  Since  the  early  die  state  is  rarely  or  seldom 


found,  the  die  engraver  must  have  quickly  realized 
the  problem  and  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  He  lapped  (i.e.,  ground  down)  the  obverse  die 
to  remove  metal  from  the  field.  This  reduced  the 


1787  Connecticut,  Muttonhead  variety,  M- 
1.2-C  (A.N.S.  Collection) 


Overall  depth  of  the  central  bust  but  also  removed 
portions  of  the  legend.  Thus,  the  intermediate  die 
state,  where  the  obverse  die  is  lapped  and  the  re¬ 
verse  die  is  untouched,  can  be  recognized  because 
the  obverse  central  bust  is  better  struck  and  the  leg¬ 
end  is  partially  missing.  The  legend  is  readable,  al¬ 
though  the  "E"  in  CONNEC  is  totally  gone  because 
it  was  not  sunk  as  deeply  into  the  die  as  the  other 
letters  in  the  legend.  The  final  or  late  die  state  shows 
that  the  obverse  die  was  again  lapped,  removing 
more  metal  from  the  field  and  making  the  legend 
practically  unreadable.  The  reverse  die  was  also 
lapped  in  the  late  die  state,  removing  portions  of 
the  letters  and  numerals  in  the  legend  and  date. 
Many  numismatic  cataloguers  do  not  realize  that 
there  are  three  distinct  die  states  because  they  com¬ 
bine  the  early  and  intermediate  die  states  into  what 
they  call  the  "early  die  state." 


1787  Connecticut,  Muttonhead  variety,  M- 
1.2-mm  (Colonial  Newletter  Foundation, 
ex.  Barnsley) 


Miller  variety  1.2-mm.  is  rare,  probably  high  R-7 
(fewer  than  six  thought  to  survive).  It  was  probably 
the  first  variety  to  be  struck  because  the  obverse 
die  is  unlapped,  or  in  its  early  die  state,  and  the 
reverse  die  is  poorly  made.  The  reverse  "mm"  die 
has  practically  no  relief  and  the  legend  and  date 
are  not  properly  sunk  and  are  unevenly  spaced. 
Thus,  this  die  was  quickly  discarded  and  replaced 
by  the  reverse  "C"  die. 


1787  Nova  Eborac,  large  head  variety 
(A.N.S.  Collection) 


Who  made  the  Muttonhead  coppers?  The  style 
of  the  central  devices  is  unlike  any  of  the  other  Con¬ 
necticut  coppers,  and  the  large  letter  punches  used 
for  the  legend  are  not  found  on  other  colonial  cop¬ 
pers.  But  what  about  the  small  numeral  punches 
used  to  sink  the  date?  A  comparison  of  the  Mut¬ 
tonhead  date  numerals  with  those  of  the  NOVA  EB¬ 
ORAC  and  EXCELSIOR  coppers  shows  them  to  be 
remarkably  alike.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  same 
"1"  and  "7"  punches  were  used  to  make  the  Mut- 
tonheads  and  these  coppers.  The  "8"  number 
punch  used  on  the  Muttonheads  is  not  the  same 
but  still  very  similar  to  the  "8"  number  punches 
used  to  make  the  NOVA  EBORAC  and  EXCELSIOR 
coppers. 

Next,  let's  consider  the  artistic  style  of  the  Mut¬ 
tonhead  central  devices  against  that  of  the  NOVA 
EBORAC  central  devices.  Does  it  appear  that  the 
same  die  engraver  cut  these  devices— the  Mailed 
Bust  and  Seated  Liberty?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
YES!  If  we  first  consider  the  mailed  bust  of  the  ob¬ 
verse  dies  we  find: 

(1) .  The  mail  or  armor  design  of  the  Muttonhead 

is  very  similar  to  the  large  and  small  head  N(DVA 
EBORACS. 

(2) .  The  wreath,  which  consists  of  several  pairs  of 

medium-size  leaves,  is  the  same  as  the  NOVA 
EBORACS. 

(3) .  The  almond-shaped  eye  and  small  pursed  or 

puckered  lips  are  the  same  as  the  NOVA 
EBORACS. 
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I  (4).  The  hair  is  made  from  fine  lines  as  found  on 
the  NOVA  EBORACS  although  the  hair  does  not 
extend  from  a  single  point  at  the  back  of  the 
head  as  is  found  with  the  NOVA  EBORACS. 
j  Now  we  shall  consider  the  similarities  in  artistic 
;  style  of  the  seated  Liberty  on  the  reverse  dies.  First, 
I  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ms.  Liberty  of  the 
f  Muttonhead  copper  is  topless,  making  this  design 
I  unique  among  the  early  American  coinages.  The 
similarities  of  the  reverse  central  devices  of  Mut- 
(  tonhead  reverse  "C"  and  the  NOVA  EBORACS  are: 
(1).  The  decorative  border  of  Liberty's  shield  is  the 
same  as  the  small  head  NOVA  EBORAC. 

!  (2).  Liberty's  head  and  especially  the  treatment  of 

her  hair  is  the  same  as  the  small  head  NOVA 
EBORAC. 

I  (3).  Liberty's  robe  or  gown  has  many  vertical  folds 
as  is  found  on  all  of  the  NOVA  EBORACS. 

I  (4).  The  liberty  cap  on  the  end  of  the  spear  has  a 
brim.  The  liberty  cap  used  on  the  small  head 
NOVA  EBORAC  also  has  a  brim. 

L  (5).  The  sprig  or  olive  branch  in  Liberty's  right  hand 
is  similar  in  design  to  all  of  the  NOVA  EBORACS 
except  the  small  head  variety, 
c  (6).  Liberty's  left  elbow  is  elongated  with  an  un¬ 
natural  appearance  as  though  something  is  hung 
from  her  elbow  or  wrapped  around  it.  This  same 
treatment  is  found  on  all  of  the  NOVA  EBOR¬ 
AC  and  EXCELSIOR  coppers.  I  consider  this 
highly  unusual  design  or  style  characteristic  to 
be  very  important  because  it  leaves  little  doubt 


The  following  coin  quiz  is  not  multiple  choice 
|(  but,  rather,  asks  you  to  identify  what  the  following 
i  listings  have  in  common  with  each  other.  Some  are 
a  bit  obscure,  so  think  the  matter  through  thorough- 
»  ly!  A  score  of  five  or  more  right  is  excellent! 

j  1.  From  where  does  the  following  sequence  of 
I  numismatists'  names  come?  Burr  Armstrong, 
Michael  Aaron,  Richard  A.  Bagg,  Robert  S.  Batch- 
elder,  Aubrey  E.  Bebee,  Thomas  Becker. 

:  2.  What  do  the  following  rivers  have  in  common? 
Wild  Ammonoosuc  River  (New  Hampshire),  Cherry 
Creek  (Colorado),  American  River  (California). 

i  3.  What  coin  firm  at  one  time  furnished  employ¬ 
ment  for  each  of  the  following  individuals?  Charles 
M.  Wormser,  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr.,  Walter  H.  Breen. 

4.  Here  is  an  easy  one.  What  do  the  following  cit- 
^  ies  and  towns  have  in  common?  Dahlonega  (Geor- 
I  gia),  Charlotte  (North  Carolina),  Carson  City 
r  (Nevada). 

I  5.  And,  what  do  the  following  three  cities  and  towns 
J  have  in  common?  Sidney  (Ohio),  lola  (Wisconsin), 
)  Ventura  (California). 

,  6.  What  numismatic  characteristic  does  each  of  the 

I  following  politicians  share?  Calvin  Coolidge,  Cart- 
1  er  Class,  Joseph  T.  Robinson. 

7.  Are  you  still  with  us?  What  situation  was  com- 
I  mon  to  the  initial  reception  of  the  following  three 
;  coins?  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar,  1909  V.D.B.  cent, 
(  1946  Roosevelt  dime. 

I  8.  What  do  the  following  coins  have  in  common? 
I  1788  Ryder-31  Vermont  "cent,"  1787  copper  with 
t  Indian  obverse  and  George  III  reverse,  1787  Con- 


that  the  same  diesinker  engraved  the  dies  for  these 
coppers. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  I  believe  that 
we  can  attribute  the  Muttonhead  coppers  to  John 
Bailey,  the  New  York  City  coiner.  Bailey  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  engraving  the  dies  that  were  used  to  strike 
the  NOVA  EBORAC  and  EXCELSIOR  coppers.  The 
Muttonhead  dies  were  probably  the  first  dies  made 
by  Bailey.  This  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  encountered  with  the  Muttonhead  dies. 
He  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  subtle  requirements 
of  diesinking,  although  he  had  worked  as  a  cutter 
for  several  years.  He  cut  the  obverse  central  device 
too  deeply,  the  reverse  "mm"  central  device  too 
shallowly,  sank  the  letters  in  the  legend  at  uneven 
depths,  and  had  trouble  with  the  spacing  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  legend.  However,  since  Bailey  was  an 
experienced  worker  in  metal  he  quickly  learned  the 
art  of  diesinking  as  shown  by  some  of  his  later  dies. 
Finally,  because  of  the  close  style  tie-ins,  the  small 
head  NOVA  EBORAC  dies  were  probably  the  next 
to  be  made  after  the  Muttonhead  dies. 

References: 

(1) .  Barnsley,  Edward.  "Nicknamed  Connecticuts," 

The  Colonial  Newsletter,  January  1973. 

(2) .  Vlack,  Robert.  "The  Muttonheads,"  The  Colon¬ 

ial  Newsletter,  April  1961. 

Photographic  credits:  American  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries. 


necticut  copper  with  Small  Head  facing  right. 

9.  What  do  the  following  cities  have  in  common? 
Detroit,  Baltimore,  Milwaukee. 

10.  What  accomplishment  was  shared  at  one  time 
or  another  by  each  of  the  following  numismatists? 
Amon  Carter,  Louis  Eliasberg,  William  S.  Dunham. 

ANSWERS: 

1.  These  are  the  first  six  names  listed  as  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  1987  issue  of  A  Guide  Book  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  (see  page  three  of  that  reference); 
2.  These  rivers  were  and  possibly  still  are  sources 
of  native  gold;  3.  New  Netherlands  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny;  4.  At  one  time,  but  no  longer,  government  mints 
were  located  there;  5.  Places  where  coin  periodi¬ 
cals  were  published— Co/'n  World  in  Sidney,  Nu¬ 
mismatic  News  and  others  in  lola.  Coin  Age  in 
Ventura;  6.  Each  appeared  on  a  commemorative  half 
dollar  while  he  was  still  alive— Coolidge  on  the 
1926  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar.  Glass  and  Rob¬ 
inson  on  the  Lynchburg  and  Robinson-Arkansas  half 
dollars  of  1936;  7.  The  artist's  name  or  initials 
caused  controversy.  On  the  Gobrecht  dollar  and 
on  the  cent  it  was  thought  that  the  public  did  not 
like  such  a  prominent  display;  on  the  1946  dime 
the  initials  J.S.,  for  John  Sinnock,  were  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  for  Joseph  Stalin— an  unpopu¬ 
lar  figure ;  8.  Each  coin  is  believed  to  have  been 
struck  at  Machin's  Mills,  the  secretly  operated 
"manufactory  of  hardware"  located  near  present- 
day  Newburgh,  New  York;  9.  Sites  of  the  three  most 
recent  A. N.A.  annual  summer  conventions;  10.  Each 
owned  in  his  day  a  specimen  of  the  famous  1822 
half  eagle. 


Thanks  to  David  Cohen 

Thanks  to  David  H.  Cohen,  Vestal,  New  York,  for 
a  nice  "care  package"  which  we  received  in  the 
mail  the  other  day — containing  a  whole  bunch  of 
things  relating  to  coin  shows  held  in  Binghamton, 
New  York,  years  ago — a  follow-up  on  Ray  William¬ 
son's  article  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62. 

The  programs  for  the  various  "Coin  is  King" 
shows,  held  in  the  Arlington  Hotel,  brought  back 
many  memories.  Then  there  was  a  copy  of  a  general 
buying  guide  (for  the  public)  of  rare  United  States 
coins,  issued  by  your  editor  about  30  years  or  more 
ago,  and  done  in  the  style  of  B.  Max  Mehl's  Star 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  but  not  nearly  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  well-known  Mehl  effort.  If  this  were  not 
enough,  one  of  our  1956  price  lists  was  included. 
Its  sample  offerings  at  the  time  included:  Proof  1833 
half  cent  $37.50;  Uncirculated  1857  half  cent  $15; 
Proof  1883  nickel  three-cent  piece  $5.50;  Uncircu¬ 
lated  Liberty  Head  nickels  of  various  dates,  $5  each, 
and  Proofs  as  low  as  $7  each  (although  the  rare  1885 
cost  a  staggering  $52,501);  1871  Proof  half  dime  $8; 
or  how  about  a  Proof  1892  dime  for  $10? 

A  1913-S  dime,  described  as  a  "sleeper,"  and  ad¬ 
vertised  at  $75,  was  predicted  as  being  worth  $100 
soon!  Little  did  we  know  that  $100  would  be  just 
a  tiny  fraction  of  its  valuation  years  later  in  1986! 

We  should  also  mention  the  IJncirculated  1921-D 
dime,  also  described  as  a  "sleeper,"  for  $50. 

Back  in  1956  we  had  a  bunch  of  commemora- 
tives  for  sale.  Uncirculated,  at  the  following  prices: 
1892  Columbian  $2,  1922  Grant  Without  Star  $8.50, 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge— San  Francisco  $9.50,  1936  Get¬ 
tysburg  $12.50,  and  1936  Long  Island  $4.50,  among 
others,  or  for  $695  one  could  buy:  "Complete  set 
of  48  different  types- all  Uncirculated  and  mounted 
in  a  Wayte  Raymond  album." 

Back  then,  numbers  had  not  been  invented  for 
commemorative  half  dollars  and  other  things,  and 
pieces  were  simply  described  as  Uncirculated.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  term  "Gem  Uncirculated"  crept  into 
print,  but  by  and  large  pieces  were  simply  Uncir¬ 
culated,  that's  it.  Of  course,  the  catalogues  of  oth¬ 
er  dealers  were  similar. 

In  the  field  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  then 
called  Liberty  Standing  pieces,  we  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  sale:  1918-S  Uncirculated  $70,  1920-D  Un¬ 
circulated  $145,  1921  Uncirculated  $165,  1921-D 
Uncirculated  $149,  1923-S  in  the  same  grade  for 
$105,  and  an  Uncirculated  1927-S  for  $30.  If  you 
scanned  our  silver  dollar  listing  you  would  find  such 
goodies  as  an  1847  Uncirculated  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lar  for  $25,  a  Proof  1850  dollar  for  $120,  a  1903  Un¬ 
circulated  Morgan  dollar  for  $2.25  and  a  1923 
Uncirculated  Peace  dollar  for  the  same  price.  An 
1880  Proof  trade  dollar  would  set  you  back  all  of 
$34. 

We  had  just  obtained  a  small  collection  of  pre- 
1858  Proof  coins— rarities  from  the  earlier  years— 
and  offered  in  a  separate  section  such  items  as  the 
following:  1842  half  cent  $195,  1852  half  cent  $350, 
1855  half  cent  $60,  1857  half  cent  $75,  1857  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent  $80,  1856  Liberty  Seated  dollar  $150, 
and  1857  Liberty  Seated  dollar  $95. 

Among  gold  coins  we  offered  various  Uncircu¬ 
lated  gold  dollars  from  $13  up,  a  Proof  1880  gold 
dollar  for  $57.50,  a  Proof  1834  quarter  eagle  With¬ 
out  Motto  for  $95,  Uncirculated  Liberty  Head  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  from  $12.50  up,  a  Proof  1874  three-dollar 
piece  at  $125  and  a  Proof  1882  of  the  same  denom¬ 
ination  for  $85,  a  Proof  1879  $4  "Stella"  for  $995, 
an  AU  1799  $10  for  $110,  and  an  Uncirculated  1922 
double  eagle  for  $65.  A  complete  1915-S  Panama- 
Pacific  set  was  pegged  at  $3,250.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  was  a  real  prize;  An  Uncirculated 
1792  half  disme,  described  as  being  "of  excessive 
rarity,"  for  $495.  Today,  in  1986,  we  would  proba¬ 
bly  use  the  word  "exceeding"  rather  than 
"excessive'— but  times  change! 

Thanks  again,  David,  for  the  nice  "nostalgia  trip!" 
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Brenner  or  Baranauskas: 
Tracing  a  Numismatic  Myth 

by  David  T  Alexander,  N.L.G. 


Noted  English  scapegrace  and  author  Thomas 
DeQuincey  (1785-1859)  said  that  his  father  once  dis¬ 
missed  the  importance  of  the  study  of  history  with 
the  remark,  "History,  being  composed  of  anecdotes, 
is  a  tissue  of  lies." 

While  we  may  disagree  with  the  author  of  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  about  history 
in  general,  it  must  be  admitted  that  numismatics 
has  been  cursed  (or  blessed)  with  an  unusually  rich 
share  of  doubtful  but  lively  anecdotes. 

Any  reasonably  well-informed  collector  can  easily 
think  of  several  such  stories:  a  youthful  Washing¬ 
ton  cheerfully  throws  the  equivalent  of  a  week's 
wages  across  a  river  in  Virginia;  Sarah  Longacre 
places  a  feathered  bonnet  on  her  head  to  inspire 
the  Indian  Head  cent;  a  minor  German  ruler  issues 
a  1776-dated  "Blood  Thaler"  to  pay  his  Hessian 
subjects  in  British  service  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

While  some  such  tales  are  knocked  down  often 
enough  to  make  them  less  deceptive,  one  tale  at 
least  is  a  more  hardy  perennial:  that  Victor  David 
Brenner,  sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  cent,  was  born 
"Viktoras  Baranauskas"  in  Lithuania. 

This  story  has  been  around  since  at  least  1929, 
and  has  slowly  seeped  into  catalogues,  magazine 
stories,  and  even  exhibits  until  it  has  acquired  a  fine 
patina  of  age  and  apparent  respectability. 

The  success  of  this  story  is  doubly  surprising, 
since  the  basic  facts  of  Brenner's  life  are  fairly  well- 
known.  He  was  born  on  june  12,  1871  in  Shavli, 
Lithuania,  then  under  imperial  Russian  rule. 

The  Brenner  family,  headed  by  his  father  George 
Brenner,  was  Jewish.  At  no  time  were  the  Brenners 
associated  with  renascent  Lithuanian  nationalism, 
belonging  as  they  did  to  the  vibrant  Yiddish¬ 
speaking  culture  that  had  once  made  Lithuania's 
capital  of  Vilnius  the  Jewish  Athens  of  the  late  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

George  Brenner  was  skilled  in  ornamental  carv¬ 
ing  and  engraving.  The  son  was  trained  in  engrav¬ 
ing  by  his  father  at  age  13  before  beginning  an 
itinerant  career  as  a  jewelry  engraver  and  sculptor, 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1890  as  the  classic 
penniless  immigrant. 

Perfecting  his  art  at  New  York's  Cooper  Union, 
the  Art  Students'  League,  and  the  art  school  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  young 
Brenner  was  an  outstanding  medalist  by  the  turn 
of  the  new  century. 

His  early  work  was  created  by  the  traditional 
method,  laboriously  carving  his  design  life-size  into 
the  die  steel.  The  artist  described  this  process  in 
his  introduction  to  an  exhibit  of  his  work  at  the 
Grolier  Club  in  March  1907,  and  a  sensitive  reader 
gets  an  almost  painful  feeling  for  "much  of  the  eye 
strain  to  which  engravers  are  subject,"  as  Brenner 
tells  of  it. 

Only  eight  years  after  arriving  in  America,  Bren¬ 
ner  returned  to  Europe  to  study  the  new  art  of 


Plaquette  of  j.  Sanford  Saltus,  a  promi¬ 
nent  early  20th  century  numismatist,  by 
Brenner. 

medallic  modeling  in  Paris,  as  a  student  under  Louis 
Oscar  Roty  and  Alexandre  Charpentier. 

Under  this  new  technique,  artists  worked  with 
large-diameter  relief  models  of  clay,  wax,  and  plas¬ 
ter.  Perfected  work,  much  of  it  in  the  flowing  lines 
and  low  relief  of  the  Paris  School,  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  desired  diameter  by  the  Janvier  reduc¬ 
ing  lathe. 

The  Janvier  machine  was  to  revolutionize  the 
medalist's  art.  The  first  Janvier  brought  to  New  York 
City  by  Felix  and  Henri  Weil  launched  Medallic  Art 
Company,  and  eventually  even  the  United  States 
Mint  picked  up  the  new  technology  as  well. 

The  Mint,  however,  resisted  using  the  machine 
even  after  it  was  mandated  by  go-getting  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  the  country's  coinage  was 
soon  to  be  transformed  by  the  Janvier  lathe. 

First  fruit  of  the  new  methods  were  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens'  dramatic  new  gold  eagle  and  dou¬ 
ble  eagle.  While  the  famed  sculptor  had  original¬ 
ly  been  asked  to  do  the  new  one-cent  piece,  and 
modeled  a  Flying  Eagle  obverse,  the  final  design 
fell  to  Brenner  instead. 

Roosevelt  had  been  impressed  by  the  classic  Lin¬ 
coln  profile  on  Brenner's  plaque  hailing  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Emancipator's  birth.  "My  mind  was 
full  of  Lincoln,"  the  sculptor  explained  later,  describ¬ 
ing  the  evolution  of  his  new  cent  from  this  rectan¬ 
gular  plaque  and  rare  circular  medal. 

Replacing  the  popular  60-year-old  Indian  Head, 
Brenner's  design  was  the  first  American  portrait  coin 
for  ordinary  circulation,  a  fact  glumly  noted  by  hos¬ 
tile,  anti-Lincoln  Southern  newspapers  at  the  time. 


The  proportion  of  the  bust  to  the  small  cii;cle  was 
so  perfect  that  the  coin  has  been  issued  without 
major  obverse  changes  for  nearly  80  years.  Con¬ 
troversy  swirled  around  Brenner's  famous  signature 
VDB  on  the  reverse,  removed  but  later  restored  on 
the  obverse  under  the  truncation  of  the  bust. 

On  his  numerous  medals  and  plaques,  Brenner 
had  nearly  always  signed  the  work  with  full  name, 
one  or  two  initials  and  BRENNER,  or  with  the  ini¬ 
tials  made  so  famous  on  the  new  1909  cent. 

Where,  then,  does  this  persistent  "Viktoras 
Baranauskas"  tale  begin?  Probably  in  1929,  five 
years  after  Brenner's  death.  The  author  of  the  tale 
was  a  prominent  Lithuanian-American  physician, 
ethnographer,  historian,  and  numismatist.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  M.  Rackus  (1893-1965). 

Bom  in  Lithuania,  Rackus  (pronounced  Rach-kus) 
was  educated  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
served  as  a  medical  doctor  after  graduation  from 
medical  schools  in  Chicago.  From  the  time  he  stud¬ 
ied  at  St.  Laurent  College  in  Quebec,  Rackus  im¬ 
mersed  himself  in  numismatics,  forming  the  largest 
Lithuanian  collection  in  history  in  his  own  muse¬ 
um  in  Chicago  after  1917. 


Reverse  of  1909  Lincoln  cent  with  V.D.B. 
initials  at  bottom. 

From  1934  until  1940  he  lived  in  Lithuania's  tem¬ 
porary  capital,  Kaunas,  as  physician  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  legation  there.  Here  the  Lithuanian  government 
invited  him  to  display  his  marvelous  collection  dur¬ 
ing  its  world  congress  in  1935.  The  country's  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  purchased  all  29,253  numismatic 
items  after  the  congress  for  incorporation  into  the 
new  history  section  of  the  Vytautas  the  Great 
Museum. 

After  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania  in  June  1940, 
Rackus  was  ordered  out  by  the  new  Communist 
puppet  regime.  His  collection  remained  in  Kuiunas, 
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although  post-war  study  after  German  invasion  and 
Soviet  reconquest  has  shown  a  number  of  pieces 
to  be  counterfeit  or  misattributed. 

Here  was  a  very  real  problem  with  all  who  tried 
to  work  with  the  enthusiastic,  strongly  nationalist 
doctor,  including  his  contemporary,  Jonas  K.  Karys, 
dean  of  Lithuanian  numismatists,  who  was  to  spend 
some  years  exposing  the  Baranauskas  fable  to  all 
prepared  to  listen. 

Rackus,  Karys  revealed,  is  now  known  to  have 
fabricated  evidence  and  to  have  manufactured 
“facts”  at  need  to  buttress  his  innovations  in  Lithu¬ 
anian  history,  linguistics,  and  numismatics.  Much 
of  his  work  on  early  Lithuanian  monies  and  in  trac¬ 
ing  his  nation's  supposed  kinship  to  the  ancient 
Goths  now  resembles  De  Quincey's  "tissue  of  lies.” 

A  favorite  pastime  of  Rackus  in  the  1920s  was  the 
“Lithuanianization"  of  prominent  numismatic 
figures.  In  his  1929  article  in  The  Numismatist, 


Coin 

Type 

The  following  quiz  is  devoted  to  coins  by  design 
types.  See  how  many  you  can  correctly  identify.  An¬ 
swers  are  given  at  the  end. 

1.  Anyone  desiring  to  complete  a  type  set  of  silver 
coins  must  have  this  1796  issue,  for  it  represents 
the  only  year  of  the  .Draped  Bust  obverse  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Small  Eagle  reverse.  The  denomi¬ 
nation  is: 

a.  half  dime 

b.  quarter  dollar 

c.  silver  dollar 

d.  half  dollar 

2.  In  the  quarter  eagle  series,  there  are  two  designs 
which  were  each  produced  only  in  a  single  year. 
The  first  is  the  1796  issue  without  stars  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  The  second,  representing  the  Capped  Bust 
to  left  style,  large  diameter  planchet,  were  produced 
only  in  the  year: 

a.  1804 

b.  1839 

c.  1863 

d.  1808 

3.  The  collector  of  20th-century  coins  by  design 
types  will  find  this  issue  to  be  a  key  to  the  series, 
one  of  the  toughies  in  higher  grades: 

a.  1943  steel  Lincoln  cent 

b.  1913  Type  I  Buffalo  nickel 

c.  1917  Type  I  Standing  Liberty  quarter 

d.  1964  silver  Kennedy  half  dollar 

4.  In  the  dime,  -quarter,  and  half  dollar  series  ar¬ 
rows  appeared  at  the  date  of  issues  from  1853 
through  1855  and  again: 

a.  1873-1874 

b.  1889-1891 

c.  1875-1878 

d.  1909 

5.  The  Liberty  Head  dime  and  quarter  dollar,  minted 
from  1892  to  1916,  and  the  Liberty  Head  half  dol¬ 
lar  minted  from  1892  through  1915,  were  designed 
by: 

a.  William  Barber 

b.  George  Morgan 

c.  Charles  Barber 

d.  James  Longacre 


“20th  Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  Cent,"  he  devot¬ 
ed  pages  of  fervent  pleading  that  “Mr.  Brenner  was 
born  in  the  big  town  of  Siauliai  [pronounced  Shavli, 
ed.]  Lithuania. ..by  birth  ethnologically  and  ge¬ 
ographically  Brenner  belonged  to  Lithuania..." 

Unfortunately,  as  Rackus  developed  this  name 
fantasy,  he  spelled  it  two  different  ways,  Barnaus- 
kas  and  Baranauskas,  the  latter  actually  the  real 
name  of  a  famed  Lithuanian  Catholic  bishop.  Later 
yet,  Rackus  renamed  the  sculptor's  father  George 
Brenner  “Dovas  Baranauskas,"  presumably  to  com¬ 
plete  the  set. 

Brenner  himself  was  dead  by  this  time,  and  few 
who  read  the  Rackus  story  could  imagine  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  audacious  fabrication  by  a  ter¬ 
ribly  sincere  nationalist,  doing  what  he  believed 
was  urgently  necessary  for  a  higher  cause.  Thus, 
"Vikoras  Baranauskas"  posthumously  entered  the 
numismatic  stage. 
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6.  In  1916,  three  new  coinage  designs  appeared  in 
the  American  spectrum,  the  Liberty  Head  or  "Mer¬ 
cury"  dime,  the  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  and  the 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollar.  Two  of  these  three  de¬ 
signs  were  produced  by  the  same  artist-sculptor, 
who  was: 

a.  Hermon  MacNeil 

b.  Adolph  A.  Weinman 

c.  Victor  D.  Brenner 

d.  James  Earl  Fraser 

7.  The  Liberty  Seated  motif  without  obverse  stars, 
in  the  half  dime  denomination  was  struck  only  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1837  and  the  New  Orleans 
Mint  in  1838.  The  same  coinage  emission  sequence 
characterized  an  additional  denomination: 

a.  Dime 

b.  Quarter  dollar 

c.  Half  dollar 

d.  Silver  dollar 

8.  In  1831  the  quarter  dollar  design  was  slightly 
restyled,  and  the  diameter  was  made  smaller  than 
the  previous  type.  At  the  same  time,  which  of  the 
following  inscriptions  was  dropped? 

a.  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 

b.  LIBERTY 

c.  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

d.  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 

9.  From  the  standpoint  of  availability  in  MS-65  grade 
today,  which  of  the  following  design  types  is  the 
easiest  to  find: 

a.  Copper-nickel  Indian  cent  1860-1864. 

b.  Liberty  Head  nickel  1883-1912 

c.  Morgan  dollar  1878-1921 

d.  Liberty  Seated  quarter  1866-1891 

10.  Characterized  by  many  as  "the  most  beautiful 
coin  ever  issued  for  circulation,"  the  MCMVll  High 
Relief  Double  Eagle  of  1907  was  produced  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  who  maintained  his 
studio-residence  in: 

a.  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

b.  Victor,  Colorado 

c.  Washington,  D.C. 

d.  Cornish,  New  Hampshire 

ANSWERS:  1-b,  2-d,  3-c,  4-a,  5-c,  6-b,  7-a,  8-d, 
9<,  10-d. 


The  final  years  of  the  real  Victor  David  Brenner 
were  plagued  by  illness  and  financial  ruin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  last  surviving  student,  Leo  Caplan  of  New 
Jersey  (died  1984). 

In  a  long  conversation  with  this  writer  at  the  New 
York  International  Numismatic  Convention  in  De¬ 
cember  1982,  Caplan  told  of  his  work  and  study 
under  Brenner's  personal  instruction.  Still  an  ac¬ 
tive  medallic  sculptor,  he  displayed  a  bas-relief 
bronze  plaque  he  had  just  completed  of  Israel's 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin. 

Brenner  never  used  the  names  Barnauskas  or- 
Baranauskas,  Caplan  stated,  and  was  very  proud  of 
his  Jewish  heritage. 

A  very  poor  money  manager,  Caplan  noted,  Bren¬ 
ner  died  destitute  in  1924.  "My  father  had  to  buy 
him  a  grave  in  our  little  Jewish  cemetery,  the  New 
Jersey  sculptor  noted  with  a  sign.  Oh,  yes,  the  name 
on  the  tombstone  was  BRENNER." 


Likes  Brenda 

The  following  comment  is  from  reader  P.T.S.: 

"Your  organization  and  your  follow-up  are 
remarkable.  All  corporations  should  be  so  efficient! 

I  am  rather  partial  to  Brenda  Quinby,  with  whom 
I  have  had  some  transactions  in  your  Order  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  appreciate  the  nice  service." 

A  Far-Off  Admirer 

The  following  comments  are  from  Shedwin  Ram- 
kissoon  who  writes  to  us  from  the  West  Indies: 

"My  hobbies  include  collecting  coins,  playing 
football,  table  tennis,  and  also  collecting  paper 
money.  Coins  and  paper  money  are  my  foremost 
interest.  I  feel  that  numismatics  enables  me  to  learn 
the  behavior  and  way  of  life  of  people  around  the 
world  through  coins  depicting  activities  in  various 
countries,  and  through  studying  those  portrayed  on 
coins  and  associated  with  them. 

"I  am  always  intrigued  at  the  special  offers  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review,  and  these  are  of  great  importance 
to  me.  Reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  has  educated  me  in  the  field  of  coin  collect¬ 
ing,  the  value  of  various  pieces,  and  other  aspects. 
I  enjoy  the  items  listed  as  well  as  your  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  Please  thank  for  me  all  the  members  of  the 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  staff  who  have  done 
so  much  to  spread  the  word  of  numismatics  around 
the  world." 


A  Bargain  At  $500? 

The  following  comment  is  from  the  pen  of  Paul 
F.  Taglione,  of  the  Numismatic  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation,  and  appears  in  the  bibliography 
of  a  book  in  preparation  (the  bibliography  part  of 
the  book  was  sent  to  us;  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
finished  text,  but  the  bibliographical  mention  is  flat¬ 
tering!): 

"Rare  Coin  Review.  Published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  educa¬ 
tional  tools  in  the  field  today.  It  is  a  source  of  alter¬ 
native  views  (many  articles  from  other  sources  are 
featured  in  reprint).  It  has  a  fixed  price  list  (it  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  fixed  price  list  for  ail  times).  And  it  con¬ 
tains  just  about  the  best  writing  by  the  best  writer 
in  the  field  today— Q.  David  Bowers.  A  delight  to 
read  and  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  overbear¬ 
ing  quasi-too-seriousness  of  the  'investment  news¬ 
letter'  genre.  If  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
charged  $500  a  year  for  this  magnificent  work,  it 
would  still  be  a  bargain." 

Editors  note:  Thanks,  Paul! 
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Some  Casual  Reading  About 

Encased  Postage  Stamps 


A  long  time  ago  in  our  “Rare  Coin  Review'— 
issue  No.  50  to  be  exact— we  featured  an  article 
on  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters  (an  encased  postage 
stamp  advertiser).  Two  years  ago  we  offered  for  sale 
at  auction  the  James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased 
postage  stamps.  Since  that  time,  the  American 
Philatelic  Research  Library,  Box  8338,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Philatelic 
Society,  furnished  us  with  photocopies  of  items  in 
their  files  pertaining  to  encased  postage  stamps.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  excerpts  from  certain  of  these  articles 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we  reprint  some 
of  them  herewith: 

From  the  article  "Encased  Postage  Stamps,"  by 
F.H.  Ames,  jr.,  appearing  in  the  SPA  Journal,  Vol. 
15,  No.  7,  March  1953: 

"If  you  have  a  copy  of  Scott's  U.S.  Specialized  Cat¬ 
alogue,  take  a  good  look  at  the  section  titled  'En¬ 
cased  Postage  Stamps.'  This  brief  listing  not  only 
represents  one  of  the  most  interesting  usages  of 
postage  stamps  but  also  is  a  definite  challenge  to 
a  serious  collector.  The  philatelist  who  moans  about 
the  scarcity  of  old  stamps  and  the  lack  of  detailed 
information  about  them  should  delve  into  the  field 
of  encased  stamps  and  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
frustration. 

"These  items  were  produced  as  a  substitute  for 
small  change  during  the  Civil  War  period  at  a  time 
when  precious  metal  for  coinage  was  quite  scarce. 
John  Gault  patented  the  idea  of  encasing  various 
values  of  pc;stage  stamps  in  metallic  centers  having 
a  transparent  mica  windr^v.  This  money  substitute 


resulted  in  a  stable  type  of  money  that  was  less  frag¬ 
ile  than  stamps  merely  pasted  on  cardboard  or 
paper. 

"There  is  some  argument  as  to  whether  these 
stamps  are  a  philatelic  or  a  numismatic  item;  the 
primary  listing  is  in  Scott's  catalogue  but  the  stamp 
dealer  seldom  handles  these  items  or  possesses  any 
background  information.  Coin  dealers  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  any  better  shape,  but  the  little  addi¬ 
tional  information  found  is  usually  in  numismatic 
literature. 

"Gault  obtained  his  patent  in  August  1862  and 
evidently  manufactured  his  emergency  money  only 
during  July  and  August  of  that  year.  It  is  reported 
that  his  business  was  so  good  that  the  government 
refused  to  sell  him  any  more  stamps  and  so  forced 
him  to  stop  operations.  This  could  be  true  as  it  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Treasury  started  issuing  frac¬ 
tional  paper  currency  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  small  coins,  and  encased  stamps  would  be  in 
direct  competition  to  the  Treasury  solution. 

"These  pieces  of  encased  stamps  were  the  result 
of  private  enterprise  and  were  officially  approved 
by  the  government  authorities  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  Gault  manufactured  the  items  for  various  com¬ 
mercial  firms  who  were  permitted  to  put  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  metal 
encasement.  In  effect  it  was  a  privately-issued  mon¬ 
ey  based  upon  a  United  States  government  securi¬ 
ty  and  formed  a  useful  and  novel  addition  to  the 
monetary  system  of  that  day..." 

The  following  is  from  an  article,  "U.S.  Encased 
Postage  Stamps,"  by  Mannel  EHahn,  Scott's  Month 


ly  Journal,  October  1937: 

"It  was  my  fortune  to  discover  an  article  on  [en¬ 
cased  postage  stamps]  written  in  1888  and  which 
appeared  in  various  numbers  of  the  Philatelic  Jour¬ 
nal  of  America  in  the  following  year,  1889.  The  au¬ 
thor,  Charles  Gregory,  had  recently  purchased  the 
samples  that  the  inventor,  John  Gault,  had  saved; 
and  with  these  in  his  already  large  collection,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  collections  of  J.W.  Scott  and  other 
New  York  collectors,  he  made  a  list  of  the  known 
varieties  then  examined.  This  list,  he  admitted,  was 
far  from  complete,  but  all  listed  were  known  to  exist. 

"As  several  specimens  he  lists  are  not  shown  in 
the  current  [Scott's  Specialized  Catalogue  of  U.S. 
Stamps],  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  them,  and 
in  the  attached  list  they  are  marked  with  an  aster¬ 
isk. ..It  should  be  noted  that  several  varieties  are 
mentioned  that  the  [Scott's  Catalogue]  does  not 
show.  The  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  known  with  two 
types  of  ornaments  below  the  legend;  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Scott's  reference  has  the  ornament  of 
two  arrows  with  a  rounded  dot  between — Gregory 
lists  in  other  series  with  a  dash  instead  of  a  dot. 
Also  he  lists  a  Gault  series  with  a  ribbed  frame:  two 
blanks,  one  without  mica  (evidently  the  maker's 
samples);  Bates  with  period  after  Boston;  and  the 
North  America  Insurance  Company  in  two  series, 
one  with  the  word  INSURANCE  straight  and  the 
other  with  it  curved." 

Those  previously  unlisted  varieties  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  with  a  dash,  values  of  one- 
cent,  three-cent,  and  10-cent;  Ayer's  Sarasparilla 
with  small  AYER'S,  three-cent;  same,  but  with  large 
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AYER'S,  one-cent  and  three-cent;  blank  encased 
postage  stamp  without  side  pieces,  one-cent;  blank 
encased  postage  stamp,  without  mica,  three-cent; 
Joseph  L.  Bates,  a  variety  with  a  period  after  Bos- 
I  ton,  one-cent;  C.G.  Evans,  five-cent;  Gage  brothers, 
three<ent;  j.  Gault,  ribbed  frame,  all  denominations 
I  from  one-cent  through  90-cent;  j.  Gault,  with  yel- 
"  lowish  brown  five-cent  stamp;  L.C.  Hopkins,  one- 
cent;  Hunt  &  Nash,  ribbed  frame,  five<ent  and  10- 
cent;  Lord  &  Taylor,  three-cent  and  30-cent;  Men- 
3  dum's  Family  Wine  Emporium,  three-cent;  B.F. 
I  Miles,  one<ent;  North  American  Life  Insurance,  IN- 
|i  SURANCE  curved,  one-cent  and  three-cent;  Shilli- 
to  &  Co.,  10-cent;  N.  &  G.  Taylor,  five-cent;  and 
White  the  Hatter,  three-cent. 
i|  As  Gregory  said,  more  were  constantly  discov- 

1!)  ered.  The  present  [Scott's  Catalogue]  lists  54  varie- 

||l  ties  that  he  did  not  know,  but  lost  track  of  28  that 
he  had  listed,  of  which  some  were  'minor  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  issuing  com¬ 
panies  were  all  known  to  both— no  new  issuers  have 
been  discovered  nor  have  any  of  the  older  lists  been 
I  overlooked...' 

The  following  is  from  Recollections  of  President 
Lincoln  and  His  Administration,  by  Lucius  E.  Chit- 
!  tenden.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1891.  Chittenden  had 
served  as  register  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  signature  appears  on  numerous  notes. 

"This  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks 
in  December  1861  caused  a  disappearance  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  from  circulation  with  mar¬ 
velous  celerity.  They  seemed  to  vanish  in  the  day; 

I  probably  into  the  private  hoards  of  the  people,  since 
the  specie  of  the  bank  failed  to  show  any  consider¬ 
able  increase.  War  existed,  no  one  could  predict 
the  future,  and  the  thrift  and  caution  of  the  people 
i;  led  them  to  lay  something  aside  which  could  not 
lose  its  purchasing  posver.  They  hastened  to  lay  hold 
'  of  these  coins  and  secrete  them  where  they  could 
be  found  when  other  means  of  subsistence  failed. 
"The  scarcity  of  these  coins  produced  great  in- 
)  convenience  in  business.  It  became  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  change  in  the  ordinary  purchases 
■  from  dealers  and  merchants.  Shinplasters  began  to 
,  make  their  appearance  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
I  the  rebellious  states  these  were  not  only  issued  by 
r  individuals  and  private  corporations,  but  by  states, 
!)  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  all  other  municipal  cor- 
)  porations.  A  collection  of  these  rebel  shinplasters, 

1  upon  all  kinds  of  paper,  from  white  writing  to  brown 
I  wrapping,  would  now  be  an  interesting  memento 
I  of  the  war,  but  in  a  pecuniary  sense  absolutely 
;  worthless. 

"The  credit  of  devising  a  lawful  and  adequate 
1‘  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  belongs  to  General 
it  Francis  E.  Spinner,  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

I  He  found  it  impossible  to  facilitate  as  he  desired 
(  to  do,  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
<  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
"  small  coins  at  his  command.  He  therefore  arranged 
It  with  the  Post  Office  Department  to  redeem  in  un¬ 
it  used  stamps  such  postage  stamps  as  might  be  used 
|i  for  currency.  In  a  short  time  his  department 
IT  manufactured  and  introduced  a  new  issue.  All  the 
li  denominations  were  of  uniform  size.  A  piece  of  pa¬ 
il  per,  with  one  stamp  pasted  on  it,  was  five  cents; 
It  one  with  two  stamps,  10-cents;  five  stamps,  25- 
L  cents;  and  10  stamps,  50.  In  this  way,  at  the  cost 
*  of  a  little  labor,  a  considerable  amount  of  small 
I  change  was  manufactured.  This  currency  became 
so  popular  that,  instead  of  using  stamps,  plates  were 
^  engraved  for  each  denomination,  in  imitation  of  the 
ii  manufactured  notes,  the  impressions  from  which 
»  had  the  same  legal  qualities  and  were  used  for  the 
)i  same  purposes.  These  impressions  were  called  the 
'postage  currency.'  They  were  afterwards  authorized 
,  by  the  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  which  directed  the  secre- 
■  tary  to  furnish  to  the  assistant  treasurers  'the  post- 
L  age  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
)i  exchanged  by  them  on  application  for  United  States 


notes.'  These  stamps  were  receivable  in  payment 
of  all  dues  to  the  United  States  of  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars,  and  could  be  exchanged  for  United  States  notes 
when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars.  The  same  act  put  an  end  to  the  further  issue 
of  shinplasters,  by  making  the  issue  or  circulation, 
by  private  persons  or  corporations,  of  notes  or 
tokens  for  less  than  one  dollar,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"Although  it  did  not  come  under  my  notice  at 
the  time,  it  appears  from  articles  by  Mr.  C.  Gregory, 
in  the  Philatelic  Journal,  in  the  year  1888  that  there 
was  prepared,  and  there  have  been  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me,  specimens  of  an  ingenious  device  for 
utilizing  postage  stamps  as  currency.  It  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  John  Gault,  of  New  York  City,  and  was 
patented  in  August  1862.  It  consisted  of  encasing 
the  stamp,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  covering  its 
face,  in  a  sheet  of  copper,  neatly  turned  over  its 
edges,  and  the  mica  cover  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
plaque,  having  the  dimensions  of  the  ordinary  25- 
cent  piece.  To  hold  the  stamp  more  firmly  in  place, 
side  pieces  of  copper  were  added,  which  were 
turned  over  a  small  portion  of  the  face  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  legibility,  the  de¬ 
nomination  being  plainly  visible.  The  stamp  thus 
encased  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  had 
all  the  conveniences,  and  almost  the  durability,  of 
a  copper  coin.  Trading  and  business  firms  were 
quick  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  By  stamping  their 
business  card,  or  any  other  legend  of  the  firm,  in 
the  copper  which  covered  the  reverse  of  the  stamp, 
it  was  made  to  serve  as  an  advertisement.  Its  value 
as  an  advertisement  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  con¬ 
siderable  expense  of  encasing  the  stamp. 

"But  for  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  use  of  these  and  all  similar  devices,  the  en¬ 
cased  stamp  must  have  had  a  considerable 
circulation.  According  to  Gregory,  Gault  received 
so  many  orders  for  them  that  he  could  not  supply 
the  demand,  although  his  shop  was  in  operation 
night  and  day.  He  encased  the  eight  denominations, 
from  one-cent  to  90-cents  each.  It  is  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  as  showing  the  actual  demands  of  commerce 
for  fractional  coins,  to  know  that  more  of  the  one- 
cent  value  were  ordered  than  of  all  the  others:  the 
three-cent  came  next;  those  of  five-cents  and  10- 
cents  taking  third  and  fourth  places.  30-  cents  was 
the  highest  denomination  ordered,  and  these  only 
by  one  firm.  A  very  small  number  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  ninety  cents  was  made  and  sold  as  speci¬ 
mens,  which  are  now  extremely  rare. 

"These  stamps  were  ordered  by  firms  in  the  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods,  grocery,  jewelry  [s/c]  and  other  trades, 
insurance  companies,  owners  of  hotels,  wine  stores, 
restaurants,  and  proprietary  articles,  more  in  num¬ 
ber  being  required  for  the  latter  than  for  all  the  other 
trades  combined.  They  were  ordered  by  one  firm 
of  private  bankers  located  in  Montreal.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  circulated  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
several  smaller  Northern  cities. 

"It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  limited  use  of  this 
device  should  be  known  and  preserved.  I  therefore 
describe  the  specimen  now  before  me,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Gregory.  It  is  the  form 
in  which,  I  think,  stamps  will  be  used  as  currency, 
if  the  restrictive  act  should  be  repealed  and  the 
necessity  hereafter  arises.  The  stamp  is  the  blue  one- 
cent  stamp  of  the  time,  with  the  engraved  head  of 
Franklin  over  which  are  the  words  'U.S.  Postage,' 
under  it  the  words  'One  Cent.'  0\er  the  face  is  a 
thin  sheet  of  colorless  mica,  so  transparent  that  its 
presence  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  copper 
covering,  or  frame,  covers  the  reverse,  the  circular 
periphery,  a  space  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  wide, 
around  the  face,  with  two  oval  side  pieces  extend¬ 
ing  one-fourth  of  an  inch  towards  the  center. 
Stamped  in  the  reverse  of  the  copper  frame  is  the 
advertisement  of  a  proprietary  article,  and  under 


that  the  words  'Pat.  Aug.  12,  1862.  '  Gault' 

"The  convenience  of  the  postage  *  urrenry  w.- 
great,  and  the  amount  called  for  int  teasf^  ti.  an 
extent  which  became  troublesome  to  the  Post  ■'  )f- 
fice  Department,  and  the  secretary  decided  to  take 
it  into  the  Treasury,  where  it  legitimately  belonged. 
Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  which  suspended 
its  further  issue,  and  substituted  in  its  place  currency 
of  another  description. 

"The  Act  of  March  3,  1863  authorized  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  'fractional  notes,'  in  such 
form  as  he  deemed  expedient,  in  lieu  of  postage 
and  revenue  stamps  and  of  the  fractional  notes  com¬ 
monly  called  postage  currency,  and  to  provide  for 
the  engraving,  preparation,  and  issue  thereof  in  the 
Treasury  Department  building.  Such  notes  were  ex¬ 
changeable  for  Treasury  notes  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  three  dollars,  were  receivable  for  postage  and 
revenue  stamps  and  in  payment  of  any  dues  to  the 
United  States  less  than  five  dollars,  and  were  re¬ 
deemable  at  the  Treasury  under  regulations  to  be 
established  by  the  secretary.  The  amount  of  the  is¬ 
sue,  including  postage  and  revenue  stamps  issued 
as  currency,  was  limited  to  $50  million. 

"No  currency  issue  of  the  government  has  ever 
accomplished  so  much  public  convenience  in 
proportion  to  its  amount  as  the  fractional  curren¬ 
cy.  Its  use  was  uninterrupted  until  May  16,  1866, 
when  the  coining  of  five-cent  pieces  of  copper  and 
nickel  was  authorized,  the  further  issue  of  fractional 
notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  10<ents  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  five<ent  notes  outstanding  were 
directed  to  be  redeemed  and  cancelled." 

Mekeel's  Weekly  Stamp  News  in  1909  had  several 
articles  and  notes  on  the  subject  of  encased  post¬ 
age  stamps,  including  some  commentary  quoted 
from  Chittenden,  noted  earlier  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection  of  articles.  A  wrap-up  commentary  on  this 
appeared  in  Mekeel's  Weekly  Stamp  News,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1909  as  an  editorial: 

"Ev/dence— The  effect  of  our  references  in  this 
column  to  postage  stamps,  encased  or  otherwise, 
during  the  past  month  or  so,  has  been  of  unusual 
character;  and  Mr.  Chittenden,  whom  we  quoted, 
has  been  accused  of  having  drawn  upon  his  im¬ 
agination  for  interesting  material  for  his  article  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  leading  literary  magazine  of  1890.  We  do 
not  challenge  any  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  except¬ 
ing  one  that  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  future  but  no 
reason  has  been  alleged  to  reject  any  of  his  claims 
concerning  postage  stamps  on  strips  of  paper  or 
otherwise  that  is  invulnerable,  by  any  means.  One 
correspondent  says  that  the  postage  stamps  them¬ 
selves,  either  single  or  encased,  were  never  autho¬ 
rized  by  Congress  but  that  the  public  utilized  them 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  common  consent  or 
necessity;  another  esteemed  reader  asks  about  the 
date  of  'July  17,  1862,'  on  the  engraved  postal  cur¬ 
rency  on  which  it  appears.  Postage  stamps,  encased 
or  otherwise,  were  recognized  officially  by  Con¬ 
gress,  we  say,  and  as  proof  of  this  assertion  we  co¬ 
py  the  very  act  from  a  print  of  the  times:  'Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  to  the  assistant  treas¬ 
urers,  and  such  designated  depositories  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  may  be  by  him  selected,  and  in  such 
sums  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the  postage  and 
other  stamps  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exchanged 
by  them,  on  application  for  United  States  notes;  and 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  such 
stamps,  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues 
to  the  United  States  less  than  five  dollars,  and  shall 
be  received  in  exchange  for  United  States  Treasury 
notes  when  presented  to  any  selected  as  aforesaid, 
in  sums  not  less  than  five  dollars.'  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  act  prohibited  the  circulation  of  'shin¬ 
plasters'  as  the  government  said  that  this  act  afforded 
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a  unirofm  substitute  tor  small  change.  So,  it  is  seen 
that  postage  and  other  stamps  were  legally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  as  small  change,  or,  in  et- 
tect,  coins  ot  the  realm." 

The  lollowing  IS  a  paragraph  from  ^/eA.ee/'s  Week¬ 
ly  Stamp  News,  November  8,  1948.  It  is  reprinted 
here  to  show  that  philatelists  are  quite  familiar  with 
various  stamps  used  in  the  encased  postage  stamp 
series,  knowing  in  some  instances  the  month  which 
such  stamps  were  issued.  Numismatists  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  encased  postage  stamps  would  do  well  to 
learn  such  information.  A  few  years  ago  we  were 
told  that  a  forged  encased  postage  stamp  was  dis¬ 
covered  because  the  particular  variety  of  stamp  used 
was  not  printed  until  a  couple  years  after  1862!  The 
1948  article  follows: 

"Frank  A.  Hollowbush  has  shown  us  an  encased 
postage  stamp  new  to  us,  rramely  a  10-cent  August, 
Gage  Bros.  &  Drake,  Tremont  House,  Chicago.  The 
few  that  we  have  seen  have  supposedly  been  the 
September  issue,  although  we  have  never  suspect¬ 
ed  that  the  August  stamps  were  used  for  this  series, 
hence  we  did  not  clearly  inspect  the  few  we  have 
owned.  Mr.  Hollowbush  has  also  discovered  the 
Hunt  &  Nash,  Irving  House,  New  York  10-cent 
August." 

An  interesting  letter  about  Leeds  &  Franklin,  who 
apparently  had  their  own  variety  of  encased,  or  at 
least  mounted,  postage  stamp,  appeared  in  Mekeel's 
Weekly  Stamp  News,  May  9,  1952,  under  the  by¬ 
line  of  Philip  H.  Ward,  Jr.: 

"For  many  years  coin  collectors  have  been  add¬ 
ing  the  encased  postage  stamps  to  their  collections 
of  coins.  During  the  war  between  the  States  in  the 
early  '60s,  coins  of  all  denominations  were  very 
scarce  and  as  a  result  it  was  difficult  to  make 
change.  Many  merchants  issued  their  own  pennies 
for  this  purpose  and  redeemed  them  when  they 
were  returned  in  sufficient  number  to  be  paid  for 
in  paper  currency. 

"In  1862  one  John  Gault  invented  a  small  metal 
frame  which  he  used  to  encase  the  current  post¬ 
age  stamp.  These  were  used  in  fair  quantities  by 
quite  a  number  of  firms  which  carried  advertise¬ 


ments  on  the  metal  portion  and  a  piece  of  mica 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  stamp.  In  recent  years  these 
have  been  catalogued  in  Scott's  Specialized  ediUon. 

"We  have  just  run  across  a  letter  addressed  to 
Postmaster  General  Blair,  who  held  this  position  in 
the  Lincoln  Cabinet,  and  from  this  we  quote: 
'New  York  July  16th,  1862 

Hon.  M.  Blair 
P.M.  General 
Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Sir: 

Noticing  in  yesterday's  proceedings  of 
Congress  that  postage  stamps  had  been 
recommended  as  legal  tender  for  small 
amounts— we  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
some  specimens  of  mounted  stamps,  which 
we  had  made  and  offered  for  sale,  for  the 
first  time  yesterday.  We  found  the  market  had 
been  largely  supplied  with  three-cent  stamps 
put  up  in  envelopes,  in  amounts  of  25-  and 
50-cents  which  has  created  a  very  unfavora¬ 
ble  prejudice  against  stamps,  as  these  of 
course  are  very  inconvenient.  The  form 
presented  by  us  is  much  more  approved,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  Post  Office  would  agree  to 
take  mounted  stamps  of  the  larger  denomi¬ 
nations,  say  of  24-cents  and  upwards  in  ex¬ 
change  for  3-cent  stamps;  this  would  give 
confidence  at  once,  so  that  those  of  the  larg¬ 
er  denominations  would  pass  readily,  and 
would  be  quite  as,  or  more  convenient,  than 
any  coin  now  in  existence— and  if  well 
mounted  would  last  a  year  or  two  as  cur¬ 
rency.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Department 
would  propose  issuing  them,  if  they  should 
decide  to  do  so.  But  there  would  be  some 
obvious  advantages  in  allowing  a  few  to  be 
issued  by  private  parties  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  then  the  public  would  pay  all  the 
additional  expense  and  which  would  make 
them  worth  a  slight  premium,  say  from  V/i 
to  2’/2%  which  would  be  a  check  against 
their  being  returned  to  the  office  unneces¬ 


sarily,  and  would  also  make  them  desirable 
and  sought  for,  so  that  they  could  be  readi¬ 
ly  paid  out  as  change. 

We  sell  all  under  $100  at  2Vi7o,  from  that 
to  $1,000  27o,  over  that  amount  1'/2%.  If  the 
department  thought  well  of  it  and  would 
authorize  or  sanction  as  an  experiment,  the 
issuing  of  50,000  or  $100,000  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  they  might  direct,  agreeing  to  ex¬ 
change  these  mounted  stamps  (which 
would  be  at  a  premium.)  The  profits  on  the 
first  $100,000  would  not  more  than  pay  us 
for  expense  of  machinery,  etc.,  but  might  be 
of  some  subsequent  advantage  if  they  be¬ 
came  popular. 

And  as  private  citizens  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  at  a  moderate  compensation  for 
a  few  weeks,  to  be  saved  from  being  deluged 
with  copper  pennies  or  worse,  with  illegal 
local  shinplasters. 

The  redeeming  of  $100,000  of  24;Cent 
stamps  would  cost  about  $58.  These  mount¬ 
ed  stamps  are  only  fastened  at  the  corners 
as  you  will  perceive  and  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time  and  used  for  postage. 

We  are  very  Respy 
Your  obt  servants 
Leeds  &  Franklin 
No.  112  Broadway 
New  York' 

"It  is  odd  that  no  encased  stamp  has  ever  been 
found  made  by  the  Leeds  &  Franklin  Company  al¬ 
though  it  is  quite  possible  they  made  them  for  other 
concerns.  Perhaps  some  day  one  may  be  found.  The 
two-cent  black  Jackson  issued  by  the  Gault  Co.  was 
located  in  Philadelphia  only  a  few  years  back  and 
was  catalogued  as  a  result.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  products  of  the  Leeds  &  Franklin  firm  may 
be  found  in  the  future." 

Our  appreciation  for  the  preceding  goes  to  Ms. 
Martha  Micuda,  assistant  librarian,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philatelic  Research  Library. 


The  Meaning  of  "Rare" 


The  following  letter  is  from  jeff  Hawley,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  reader: 

"I  am  writing  in  response  to  your  recent  com¬ 
ments  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62  concerning  the 
proper  use  of  the  term  'rare.'  While  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  you  wrote,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  question  which  you  did  not  mention,  and 
that  is,  the  potential  for  miseducation  and  other 
abuses,  including  financial  abuses,  when  the  term 
'rare'  is  used  in  a  relative  sense,  meaning  'a  piece 
which  is  seldom  seen  within  a  given  series.' 

"Rarity  is  one  of  the  foundation  blocks  of  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  hobby,  along  with  historical  significance, 
beauty  of  design,  of  execution,  and  of  preservation. 
Just  as  less  experienced  collectors  and  investors  are 
often  misled  into  regarding  certain  coins  as  histor¬ 
ically  significant  when  they  are  not,  or  beautifully- 
designed  when  they  are  ugly,  or  beautifully-made 
when  they  are  merely  average  products  of  machine 
technology,  or  in  choice  condition  when  they  are 
dipped,  scratched,  or  hairlined;  so  also  the  less  ex¬ 
perienced  are  misled  into  believing  that  certain 
coins  are  rare,  when  in  fact  they  are  merely  scarce, 
or  even  common,  or  currently  valuable  because  of 
demand  created  in  large  part  by  commercial  pro¬ 
motion. 

"I  wonder  whether  you,  an  advanced  numisma¬ 
tist  of  great  experience  and  good  reputation,  do  not 
sometimes  feel  uncomfortable  with  this  common 
usage,  uncomfortable  not  only  as  a  scholar  and  a 
businessman,  but  also  as  a  writer.  For  if  these  coins. 


which  appear  for  sale  regularly,  are  properly  de¬ 
scribed  as  "rare,"  what  word  do  we  have  left  in  our 
language  to  describe  issues  of  which  fewer  than  100 
survive,  or  fewer  than  50,  or  fewer  than  10?  We  are 
forced  into  piling  on  adjectives— 'very  rare,"  "ex¬ 
tremely  rare,"  and  even  "maddeningly  rare"  (one 
I  like!)— or  to  devising  rarity  scales  such  as 
Sheldon's. 

"I  admit  there  is  a  real  problem  in  determining 
how  to  define  the  different  degrees  of  rarity,  and 
honest,  and  knowledgeable  people  can  have  legiti¬ 
mate  differences  of  opinion. 

"Yet  I  cannot  help  but  regard  the  common  us¬ 
age  of  'rare,'  in  a  merely  relative  sense,  to  describe 
coins  which  exist  by  the  hundreds  and  even  by  the 
thousands,  as  in  this  use  of  language,  there  is  a 
betrayal  of  necessary  numismatic  standards,  and  an 
invitation  to  commercial  abuses. 

"I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  you  on  the 
subject.  I  have  read  several  of  your  books  and  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  your  catalogues  for  several 
years,  much  to  the  benefit  of  my  numismatic  edu¬ 
cation." 

Editorial  reply:  On  page  35  of  our  last  issue  (for 
the  information  of  present  readers  who  may  wish 
to  check  it  out)  I  noted  that  "the  term  'rare'  has  as 
many  interpretations  as  a  porcupine  has  quills.  My 
own  thought  is  that  the  term  rare  is  relative  and, 
properly  used,  refers  to  a  piece  which  is  seldom 
seen  within  a  given  series.  For  example,  among  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  one  can  say  that  such  issues  as  1889-CC, 


1893-S,  and  1895  are  rare,  for  they  are  the  key  is¬ 
sues  in  the  series  and  are  not  often  seen.  However, 
in  an  absolute  sense  they  are  not  super-rarities,  for 
thousands  of  1889-CC  dollars  exist,  many  hundreds 
if  not  several  thousand  1893-S  dollars  exist,  and 
probably  at  least  500  1895  Philadelphia  Mint  is¬ 
sues  survive..." 

I  went  on  to  say  that  within  the  context  of  Ver¬ 
mont  State  copper  coins  in  the  1785-1788  era,  one 
of  the  most  plentiful  issues  is  the  1787  BRITANNIA 
variety  (described  at  the  upper  right  of  page  46  of 
A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins).  Perhaps  300 
to  600  specimens  exist,  however,  no  collector  of 
Vermont  coppers  would  ever  call  this  coin  "rare'— 
although  it  probably  is  about  as  rare  as  an  1895 
Proof  Morgan  dollar,  and  is  certainly  far,  far  rarer 
than  an  1893-S  dollar  or  an  1889-CC  dollar. 

Probably  the  ultimate  answer  is  to  use  quantita¬ 
tive  rarity  ratings,  such  as  those  proposed  by  Dr. 
Sheldon,  if  one  wants  to  become  technical— as  in¬ 
deed  is  appropriate  in  the  description  of  rarities, 
series  (such  as  United  States  large  cent  and  half 
cents)  in  which  collectors  are  familiar  with  litera¬ 
ture  giving  such  ratings,  and  so  on.  However,  I  still 
see  no  problem  with  calling  an  1889-CC  silver  dol¬ 
lar  "rare"  within  the  context  of  the  series,  or  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  1914-D  cent  is  a  rare  Lincoln  cent 
(although  thousands  exist),  and  so  on.  I  do  agree, 
however,  that  the  term  rare  is  abused— and  there 
are  many  who  sell  coins  for  an  investment  who  call 
anything  rare,  whether  it  is  or  not. 
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Auction  Consignments  Wanted! 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

We  are  now  accepting  auction  consignments  for  our  next  several  sales.  These  include  two  sales  in  New  York  City,  then 
our  auction  sale  with  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Atlanta  in  August  1987,  and  finally,  two  more 
sales  in  New  York  City. 

Thinking  of  selling?  Telephone  Rick  Bagg  or  Ray  Merena  collect  at  (603)  569-5095.  In  confidence,  and  without  obligation 
on  your  part,  we  will  discuss  your  holdings  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Consider  our  unequaled  record  of  success,  and  you  will  know  why  collectors,  dealers,  museums,  and  others  turn  to  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  to  sell  their  coins. 


Auction  Record 

Price 

Auction  Firm 

Most  valuable  collection  ever  sold 

$25,000,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Second  most  valuable  collection  ever  sold 

12,400,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  coin  ever  sold 

725,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  colonial  coin  sold 

725,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  silver  coin  sold 

400,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  gold  coin  sold 

687,500 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  pattern  coin  sold 

475,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  territorial  coin  sold 

500,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

While  you  may  not  have  $725,000  rarities  to  sell,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  same  Bowers  and  Merena  clientele 
who  competed  to  set  just  about  every  world's  auction  record  in  the  book  will  be  competing  for  your  material  as  well! 

Thinking  of  selling?  For  one  low  commission  rate  to  the  seller  (plus  a  nominal  fee  to  the  buyer)  we  will  present  your 
coins  in  a  "Grand  Format"  color-illustrated  catalogue  and  will  take  care  of  every  detail— including  expert  cataloguing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing,  distribution,  insurance,  etc.  There  are  no  other  charges  for  you  to  pay.  In  fact,  all  you  have  to  do  is  figure 
out  how  to  invest  your  generous  check! 

Whether  you  have  $2,000  worth  of  coins  (our  minimum  due  to  bookkeeping  considerations)  or,  like  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  did,  $25,000,000  worth,  when  you  come  to  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  you've  come  to  the  right  place. 

Thinking  of  selling?  Telephone  Rick  Bagg  or  Ray  Merena  collect  at  (603)  569-5095.  Or,  simply  send  us  the  coupon  below! 


Dear  Ray  Merena  or  Rick  Bagg, 

Please  send  me  your  free  24-page  auction  brochure,  containing  all  the  information  I  will  need  to  include  my 
coins  in  one  of  your  forthcoming  sales.  I  understand  that  all  information  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  that 
there  is  no  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  _ 

Street  _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

If  you  would  like  us  to  contact  you  personally,  please  check  here:  [H 

Brief  description  of  holdings:  _ 


Telephone _ Best  Time  to  Call 


When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

Sells  Them 

Contact  US  now  about  selling  your  coins. 

Sales  conducted  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities. 


AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894  (603)  569-5095 

800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


I 


